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PREFATORY. 



In order that no one shall be deceived, it is advis- 
able to explain that the " adventures " of my hero were 
not by flood and field, or at all of a doughty kind. He 
performed no exploits, encountered no dangers, at least of 
a physical nature, and underwent no stranger experiences 
than such as might happen to any susceptible youth of 
the time. I have used the word adventures in the broad 
sense of simply what befalls, in which meaning the life 
of every man is a series of events more or less of the 
character of adventures. The stage is sometimes set for 
a grand tragedy, sometimes for a bustling melodrama, and 
sometimes for a drama that is nothing more than a re- 
flection of ordinary life ; but it not unfrequently happens 
that the quiet human quality of an unpretentious play 
like the latter is as capable of enlisting the interest of 
willing auditors as more ambitious performances. 

It may happen that an occasional reader will recall, in 
the name and characteristics of my peripatetic philoso- 
pher, a figure that he has met before. Let me assure all 
such readers (and there can not possibly be many of them) 
that no plagiarism has been committed, for I have merely 
taken my own. 



The Author. 
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THE 

ADVENTURES OF TIMIAS TERRYSTONE. 



CHAPTER I. 



There is, every candid mind will concede, indisputa- 
ble evidence in support of the presumption that I was 
bom, I have no recollection of the fact, it is true, and I 
have never met any one that could give me the least direct 
testimony in verification of the obviously sound inference ; 
hence my birth is nothing more than a deduction from 
my existence, but the most rigid logician will admit, I 
think, that the premise and the conclusion are unimpeach- 
able. I am here ; and neither on my own part, nor on the 
part of any one knowing me, has there ever been any dis- 
position to question this ocular and personal testimony. 

But the presumption of my birth, well grounded as it 
is, leaves all the circumstances attending my personal 
genesis wholly in the dark. I do not know where the 
event took place, I can only approximately estimate the 
period, and I have no knowledge of the lady and gen- 
tleman that bestowed me uninvited upon an indifferent 
world. 

This ignorance of my progenitors necessarily excludes 
every consideration of ancestry. But why should any of 
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us endeavor to trace the root of our being in the past ? 
I, like the rest of the race, have inherited certain good 
and bad qualities, but whether the good or the bad pre- 
dominates in*my character must be determined solely in 
myself. Let the inquisitive critic be so good as to look 
in my face ! Are my features ignoble ? or have they the 
stamp of dignity and virtue ? In this open page he can 
read without difficulty the general nature of the material 
that has come out of the dark past and now composes 
the consensus known as Me. It is not so difficult a task 
as tracing all the ramifications of a genealogical tree, and 
the advantage is that he can really form some idea of 
my disposition ; while a list of ancestral names, even if ex- 
tending down many centuries, would not afford the least 
hint of it. 

While the records of my ancestry and birth are a 
blank, the history of my childhood is very meager. My 
earliest recollections are of being under the care of a 
middle-aged, portly, good-natured woman, who assured 
me often, and no doubt truthfully, that she was not of 
my kindred, and who always wept when she spoke of the 
fate that befell my mother. My protector was a comedy 
actress in one of the metropolitan theatres, and I had 
fallen into her charitable and willing hands when only a 
little more than two years of age. My mother, coming 
whence no one knew, had joined the company, had strug- 
gled many months with ill-health, and had died uttering 
no word of her history. A few friends gave her sepulchre, 
and I, the helpless waif left behind, was charitably adopted 
by good Mrs. Tobey, whose jovial, rubicund visage I shall 
remember with pleasure to the end of my life. 

Mrs. Tobey lived in a plain but cheerful suite of rooms 
in one of the busy avenues of New York ; and I can re- 
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call that even when very young I was left alone to my own 
resources and meditations' every day when the good old 
lady went to rehearsal, and every evening when she went 
to the theatre. 

In time I was put to school, but I rebelled against the 
discipline of the school-room, and, as my protector was 
always more good-natured than wise, my school attendance 
was very desultory. When not at school I commonly, 
during the long hours of her absence, buried myself in a 
book, or, seated on the window-sill, meditatively contem- 
plated the panorama of life that passed without. 

At times I read ravenously, and devoured many books 
much beyond the usual comprehension of boys of my age. 
My loneliness, and a certain meditative, introspective bent 
of mind, sharpened my appetite for reading, and gave 
vividness to the pictures and dreams that the poets and 
the romance-writers set before me. 

But, notwithstanding my passion for books, I was al* 
ways glad when Mrs. Tobey came bustling in from the 
theatre. The worthy woman had always a host of things to 
tell me, and she took pleasure in listening to my accounts 
of myself and what I had been reading. She often en- 
joined upon me to read something else than romance, and 
then the next time I would tell her of a chapter in history 
I had studied. Sometimes she tried to get me into science, 
or other practical studies, but I shook my head at this, 
and, by way of retaliation, read more poetry than ever. 

The routine of our lives was very simple. Mrs. Tobey 
could not, with all her professional duties, maintain a 
house, she could not tolerate boarding, and would not eat 
in a restaurant. A woman, therefore, came every morning 
and spread a breakfast for us, and each afternoon at four 
laid a dinner for two. The viands were brougjit in >Ke.\I 
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protected and hot, and this simple method gave us the 
privacy of a home, with little or no care for Mrs. Tobey. 

Mrs. Tobey was very fond of a light supper on her re- 
turn each night from the theatre, and as soon as I was old 
enough, in fact, long before I would have been considered 
old enough in any ordinary household, I was permitted to 
share the repast with her. It often consisted of nothing 
more than crackers, cheese, a bit of cold tongue or beef, 
and a bottle of ale. Sometimes in the winter season we 
stewed some oysters over the coals in the grate, or cooked 
a chop in a chafing-dish, these being considered gala occa- 
sions. These evening refections seemed to me very jolly. 
Mrs. Tobey was always in good spirits, and abandoned 
herself freely to discussions about the theatre, her fellow- 
actors, the last play, and the topics of the hour. 

Sunday was the only day on which I saw much of the 
world beyond Mrs. Tobey's narrow rooms. On that day 
we religiously went to church in the morning, and in the 
afternoon, when the weather permitted, we took a long 
stroll through the town ; or in summer, taking a train or 
steamboat, were carried to some pleasant country nook, 
where the air, sweet with the perfumes of the woods and 
the meadows, refreshed us greatly. 

Mrs. Tobey rarely left the town. She disliked travel, 
and, when the theatre closed for the summer season, she 
either joined one of the summer companies that came 
to the metropolis every season, or quietly remained at 
home. At these times we had a joyous holiday. We would 
go together to the sea-shore, and sit all day on the sands, 
inhaling the salt air, and watching the mighty surf roll 
upon the beach, carrying with us some books, at which we 
took turns at reading aloud ; or we would get away among 
the hills, and eat our luncheon of sandwiches upon some 
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rocky cliff or lofty bowlder, as happy as if rocks and hills, 
sky and woods, had been made solely for us. 

As I advanced in years I became curious about the 
theatre, and began to insist on the privilege of accompa- 
nying my protector to the play at night. But Mrs. Tobey, 
for excellent reasons, no doubt, would not permit it. I 
urged upon her the necessity of company for her to and 
from the theatre ; but she answered that she was an old 
woman, had always trudged to and fro alone, and could 
safely continue to do so. 

"But I would like to see a play," I urged. 

"There is time enough for that," she would answer. 
" I do not believe in the theatre for young people, and not 
much for old people either." 

" But why can not I go behind the scenes ? " 

"There will never be a time for that, my lad," she an- 
swered ; " the wenches would devour you alive." 

This remark puzzled me not a little, and I had known 
something of the temptations of the world before I fully 
understood it. 

The days and the years glided along placidly under 
Mrs. Tobey's simple and easy guardianship. Stimulated 
by her appeals, I grew more methodical in my studies as I 
grew older, and even became a tolerably regular attendant 
at an academy that I entered. 

In my fifteenth year an artist and his wife took posses- 
sion of the attic story over the rooms occupied by Mrs. 
Tobey, and this circumstance gave a new bent to my in- 
clinations. In course of time an acquaintance grew up 
between me and the artist and his wife, and, conceiving a 
fondness for the art of painting, I persuaded Mrs. Tobey 
to let me take lessons. I had some sense of color, and 
learned rapidly the elements of composition and the man- 
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agement of pigments, but I had too little application to 
ground myself thoroughly in technique. But the hours 
passed in Mr. Alford's studio filled out my time, and 
proved to be not wholly fruitless. 

My art-studies gave a new purpose to my Sunday 
and summer excursions with Mrs. Tobey. I took my 
sketch-books and sometimes water-colors with me, and 
greatly delighted the good old lady with the skill with 
which I copied bits of landscape. On these occasions she 
would eloquently beseech me to become an artist, and on 
no account an actor. 

"Acting is a delightful art," she would say, "but 
the life of an actor is terribly full of pitfalls. I am an 
old woman, Timias, and I have seen a great deal, so I 
tell you to beware of the stage. And you are a hand- 
some boy, too, which would make the danger so much 
greater." 

" But ought I not to follow the bent of my genius ? " I 
was accustomed to ask her. 

" Paint, my dear lad, paint — that is your genius, I am 
sure," she would reply. 

I had attained the years of seventeen when an incident 
occurred that I must describe in full, inasmuch as it col- 
ored my life a little, and came back to influence my des- 
tiny more than once. 

One day a carriage drove up to the door of the house, 
and there emerged from it a figure so closely muffled in a 
cloak that not the least surmise could be had of the person 
that it concealed. In a moment more there was a rustling 
sound in the passage without the room, and then there 
came a sharp tap on the door, which was followed, almost 
as soon as it was given, by the brisk entrance of the muf- 
fled figure. 
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*' Who is this ? " inquired Mrs. Tobey, with great dig- 
nity. 

" Why, you dear old Tobey, don't you know me ? " ex- 
claimed a merry voice, and in an instant the cloak was 
thrown off. The picture that was revealed I shall never 
forget, for nothing more dazzling and radiant ever burst 
upon the vision of man. There stood the figure of a brill- 
iant young woman superbly garbed in a sort of page's dress. 
Her hair was curled about her head after the manner of 
a boy's, and her face was mantling with the flush of youth 
and pleasure. The costume that she wore was of velvet 
and silk, richly covered with lace, and decked with orna- 
ments of gold. Her shapely limbs were incased in silk 
hose ; a pair of high shoes covered her feet ; and a cloak 
of velvet fell in graceful folds from her shoulders. 

"It is my new costume for the part of Orlando in 
the new play," she exclaimed, merrily, ** and I wanted you 
to see it. Is it not handsome ? " 

Mrs. Tobey said something in commendation, but I 
stood amazed and fascinated. Never had I beheld a 
creature so bewitching* — for she went dancing and trip- 
ping about the room, throwing herself into different atti- 
tudes to display the costume, laughing gayly, and seeming- 
ly as much becoming her splendor as the attire became 
her beauty. 

"And what do you think, Master Terrystone?" she 
asked of me. 

I did not know that I had ever met her before, but 
doubtless she had seen me in company with Mrs. Tobey. 
I blushed and stammered at her question, and managed to 
say that it was very beautiful. 

" Come, Timias, which is beautiful, I or the costume ?" 
she asked, with a merry laugh. 
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I had not the effrontery to utter an open compliment. 
She seemed to me dazzling in her gay spirits, her dashing 
manner, and her brilliant costume, but I was actually too 
much subdued by the wonder of it all to tell her glibly 
just what I thought. At the same time I was anxious to 
talk to her. 

" Is it for a part in a new play ? " I asked. 

" Yes, Timias, and I shall be disappointed if I do not 
make a sensation in it." 

" I am sure you will," I ventured to say. 

"There is an honest opinion for you, Janette," said 
Mrs. Tobey. " Timias hasn't seen many plays, but he has 
a good eye and a good head." 

" I trust more to his eye than to anything else," ex- 
claimed the young woman. " Will you come and see me 
play the part ? " she asked, addressing me. 

" I wouldn't miss it for the world ! " I answered, begin- 
ning to get a little courage. 

" And you will be one of my admirers ? " 

"I admire you very much. Miss Janette," I stam- 
mered. 

At this, both Mrs. Tobey and the young woman burst 
into hearty laughter. 

"You have made a conquest before the curtain has 
gone up," said Mrs. Tobey. 

" If I am received so well at rehearsal," laughed the 
lady, " what will it be when the gas is lighted and the play 
is on ? " 

" Do you act to-night ? " I asked. 

" I declare he is impatient," laughed the merry girl, 
" Yes, I am to play the part to-night, and I mean to dazzle 
everybody. I have been practidmg a manly swagger, and 
studying all the pretty impertinent airs I can think of. I 
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shall set all the men roaring with delight, and all the 
women blushing." 

I did not quite like this last remark, but I was too 
much fascinated with her beauty not to be ready with ex- 
cuses for anything she might say or do. 

She seemed to be greatly amused with the effect she 
had produced on me, and, young as I was, she could not re- 
sist practicing various coquetries. She rattled on, rehears- 
ing her expected triumph, appealing to me every moment 
as to what I thought of this way of delivering a speech, 
or of the effect of a particular action, or whether a cer- 
tain attitude was more graceful than another. It was, of 
course, impossible for me to give an opinion on these 
points — to my simple, inexperienced mind, everything she 
spoke seemed to be in the very best manner, and every 
movement a marvel of grace. 

Presently she ran up to me and threw her arm around 
my neck. 

" You are a dear, delightful boy," she said, " and will 
break many a woman's heart when you are older. You 
would break mine now if I had any to break — isn't that 
so, Tobey ? " whipping around to ask this question of my 
guardian, and then back to me again. " Now, I am going 
to kiss you, for soon you will be too old for me to do 
that." 

With the word she caught my cheeks between her 
hands, pressed her warm lips to them eagerly, and then 
darted for her cloak and began to wrap it around her. 

"By-by, Tobey," she exclaimed — "I will run in to- 
morrow to tell you of my success ; by-by, Timias, you little 
Don Juan. Be sure and come and see me act Orlando " ; 
and with these words she dashed out of the room. 

At first I was too much dazed and confused to kao^ 
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what to do, but, recovering my senses in an instant, I 
seized my hat and rushed down the stairs after her, eager 
to act as her escort to the carriage. But she was already 
in her seat by the time I reached the sidewalk, and hence I 
gained nothing but a parting smile and a kiss thrown at 
me through the folds of the cloak that enveloped her 
head as well as the rest of her body. 

Janette Somers — that was her name — did not act at 
the theatre to which Mrs. Tobey was attached, although 
at one time belonging to the same company. 

At the time the incident occurred that I have just re- 
lated, Mrs. Tobey had so far removed the ban from my 
going to the theatre that I was permitted to occasionally 
accompany her, occupying a seat in the auditorium during 
the play, and presenting myself when the performance was 
over at the stage-door to conduct her home. As the ice 
had been broken, it was not difficult for me to obtain her 
permission to go and see the brilliant Janette in the new 
play. Mrs. Tobey was evidently amused, but at the same 
time doubtful, I thought, of the wisdom of my doing what 
I proposed. But the kind-hearted woman was always open 
to persuasion, and indeed rarely denied me anything that 
I earnestly desired, and so I obtained her consent. 

I went to the play, and sat spellbound through the 
acts. I hung with rapture upon every sentence Orlando 
spoke, watched with eager eyes every motion that she 
made, and went home overwhelmingly in love. 

All the world agrees to laugh at what it calls calf-love, 
but after all is there any love purer, more sincere, more 
disinterested, more truly from the heart, than the passion 
of virgin youth ? The impression may not be as lasting as 
one that comes later, for youth is elastic, and its very 
susceptibilities enable it readily to find consolation in new 
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experiences ; but rarely does the worn man of the world 
know the quick bound that comes to the heart of youth, 
rarely does he live in a sensation that so completely fills 
his bosom as does the intense first passion of the young. 

But, be that as it may, the arrow with me had struck 
deeply, I thought, into my heart, I was but seventeen, and 
my mistress had certainly reached what to me was the 
mature age of twenty-five. But a difference of this kind 
is nothing to true love. I only knew that her voice thrilled 
me, that her beauty delighted me, that her manners fasci- 
nated me, that her gay spirits inspired me — and I cared 
for nothing else. 

All that night I lay divided between sleeping and wak- 
ing dreams, and, whether sleeping or waking, my visions 
were solely of the fascinating Orlando, 

I remembered that she had promised to call the day aft- 
er the play and tell Mrs. Tobey how she had succeeded ; 
hence I watched for her with impatience, and at last, early 
in the afternoon, was rewarded for my watching. 

She did not come in her new costume, but in her own 
proper attire, and this was the first time, so far as I could 
recall, that I had seen her without disguise. If not so 
brilliant as the dazzling page, she was yet very beautiful, 
as I thought, and her tasteful promenade suit well became 
her. 

She was in capital spirits, enjoying her unmistakable 
success with great abandon^ and running over the little 
amusing incidents of the performance with voluble spar- 
kle. I listened attentively, and at last ventured to tell her 
that I had been present, and had come home to dream 
all night of her exquisite personation. 

" Ah ! this is delicious," she exclaimed ; and then a 
little demurely: '* I am very glad I made a good impression 
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on you, because I like you, and it is so nice to have little 
boys for friends. You really, then, thought me charming ? " 

I winced a little at being set down as a little boy, but 
I told her, in a confused way, how much I admired the 
personation, and she listened with a great deal of con- 
descension to everything that I said. 

When at last she rose to depart, she threw her arms 
around my neck in her impulsive manner and kissed me, 
as she had done the day before. I was enraptured — and 
yet not quite enraptured, for I had seen enough to know 
that it was only because she looked upon me as a boy that 
she did so. Had I been a man, I reflected, she never 
would have kissed me, unless 1 were her accepted lover. 
There was some bitterness in the thought, but still she had 
kissed me ; she had pressed her lovely lips to my cheek, 
her sweet breath had saluted me, and in that circum- 
stance, and in the consolation that boys are destined to 
become men, I was happy. 

I had noticed the night before that many flowers had 
been thrown to her, and hence I determined that a floral 
. offering from me should add to her triumphs. I got to- 
gether what money I could, and purchased as large a 
bunch of flowers as it would procure, and, disdaining to 
vulgarly throw it on the stage, sent it, with my name at- 
tached, by a messenger to the foot-lights. 

The next day I ventured to call at her residence, and 
was delighted to see my flowers in a vase on the parlor- 
table. Her bright and happy manner seemed habitual, for 
she entertained me with a sprightly discourse, and I went 
away more deeply in love than ever. 

I became a frequent visitor to her house, and managed 
to see her act two or three times a week. I became her 
escort in many daylight walks, when I talked to her con- 
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fidentially of many things, but never dared to hint of the 
passion that devoured me. I felt exalted and blissful and 
proud ; but she waidd treat me as nothing more than a boy, 
and this was the drop of gall in my cup. 

All at once, in the midst of my felicities, it was an- 
nounced that the company to which she was attached was 
to go on a tour to other cities, and she was to go with 
them. My heart sank at the news, but, to my bitter dis- 
appointment, Janette seemed delighted at the prospect 
of visiting other places, and achieving triumphs in new 
fields. The time came for her departure. She kissed me, 
as she often did, but this was not balm to my injured 
heart ; and she told me she would always remember her 
youthful and charming beau. 

We parted, and I dreamed of her ; wandered off to 
quiet places to meditate upon her charms, and wrote to her 
long letters — ^letters, however, that dwelt on almost every- 
thing but my passion. These letters she answered occa- 
sionally at first, but soon ceased to respond to them, and 
after a time, greatly piqued, I discontinued writing ; but 
for a long period I clung to the old passion. It weak- 
ened eventually, and when three years had elapsed 
without a word from her, a righteous indignation filled 
my soul, and I talked knowingly of blighted affections and 
the heartlessness of women. 



CHAPTER II. 



In my twentieth year I had fully resolved to follow 
landscape-painting as a profession, and was preparing to 
enlarge my field of study, when my guardian received a. 
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peremptory and wholly unexpected summons from the un- 
known world beyond. The blow came upon me as sharp- 
ly as if she had been my own mother — even, perhaps, more 
so — ^for she had not only been a mother to me, but a com- 
panion ; and, indeed, the only being in the world upon 
whose affection I felt that I had any claims. Our lives 
together had been narrow and uneventful, but they had 
been serene and happy, and I have never ceased to reflect 
on the days of my youth with great pleasure. 

Mrs. Tobey was wholly without kindred, so all her pos- 
sessions fell to me. These consisted principally of her 
careful savings, the amount of which was not large, but it 
was sufficient to assure me a modest support for a few 
years, until I could be fairly launched in my profession. 

Mrs. Tobey never told me her history ; all that I knew 
was that she was of English birth. She had been mar- 
ried it was certain, but she had never permitted any one 
to comment on this fact, and it was not known whether 
her husband was dead or had abandoned her. From some 
few hints, I suspected that she had gone on the stage in 
opposition to her family ; that she had also married proba- 
bly against their wishes ; and that she had come to Amer- 
ica either to escape a dissolute husband, or in resentment 
at her treatment by her family. It is a pleasure to know 
that my own absolute separation from kindred brought 
some light into her lonely life, and that we compensated 
each other for what we had lost. 

While at this period I was a little enamored of the 
painter's art, I was probably more enamored of the idle 
and meditative possibilities that the art permitted than of 
anything else. I wanted opportunity to gratify a deeply- 
planted desire, bom possibly of my long solitudes, to 
wander hither and thither; to follow each inclination as 
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it arose ; and, having no responsibilities, no past to lay its 
commands upon me, no kindred to either aid or encumber 
me, I planned how I might put my desires into execution. 

I determined to call myself an artist, and at my con- 
venience open a studio ; but the studio was simply to ex- 
ist as a point from which I could make my departures — 
a home-nest where I could pass the inclement months of 
winter at least, but from which I could wander forth at 
pleasure, or to which, at pleasure or convenience, I could 
return. But, until this was accomplished, it was arranged 
that I should make my home with excellent Mrs. Alford. 

I have seen pretentious homes in my life, but never 
anything more satisfying and agreeable than Mrs. Alford's 
attic. I wonder if that little lady's art, which converted 
mean and dreary rooms into a miniature paradise, is not, 
after all, a worthier skill than that of covering canvases 
with indifferent pictures ? Mrs. Alford had a very little 
money, but a good deal of taste and invention. Alford's 
pictures sold slowly, and it was necessary for the devoted 
couple to live in humble quarters and in a circumscribed 
manner; but admirable always are the triumphs of inge- 
nuity over obstacles. With ordinary wall-paper rightly se- 
lected, some cotton hangings of good color, some matting ; 
with canvas screens, decorated by the lady's own hand ; 
with a few bits of pottery, and with flowers in the windows 
— ^with skill in selecting and taste in arranging — the attic- 
rooms were made bright, cheerful, delightful to look at, 
agreeable to sit in, and full of the sense of comfort. 

" Timias," said Mrs. Alford, after the death of Mrs. 
Tobey, " you must make your home with us. There is no 
need of keeping Mrs. Tobey's rooms. We have one small 
room to spare, and that shall be yours. Mr. Alford 's studio 
is big enough for you and him, so you will be v^t'^ ^^\sl- 
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fortable ; and every young man, you know, ought to have 
some one to look after him. Let me be that some one." 

'* You are very good indeed, Mrs. Alford ; and I am 
honored by your kindness and thoughtfulness," was my 
civil reply. Then I told her how agreeable it would be 
for me to consider her delightful attic my home ; but that 
I was bent on roaming ; that I wanted to see life and the 
world ; that, having no cares and no responsibilities, there 
was no reason why I should not yield to my inclinations. 

"But you must have cares and responsibilities," ex- 
claimed the little lady, energetically. " It will not be long 
before you will want to marry. I like to see people marry 
young, when their hearts are fresh, and life full of promise. 
John and I married young, and we have never regretted 
it. Yes, Tim, you must marry some nice girl before the 
world makes your heart hard, bitter, and selfish." 

" Will the world make my heart hard, bitter, and self- 
ish, Mrs. Alford ? " 

"Yes, if you remain a bachelor." 

" Matrimony, then, is the antidote for hardness, bitter- 
ness, and selfishness ? " 

"And of a good many other evils, Mr. Timias Terry- 
stone. It is just delightful to see young people married, 
fond of each other, living for each other, growing every 
day in aflfection and consideration for each other — " 

" But does not matrimony bring evils of its own ? " 

" Never, you young cynic, if there is genuine affection," 
was Mrs. Alford's earnest reply. " I can not answer for 
marriages made for money, or for policy, or for ambition, 
or because of pride and vanity ; I am speaking of true 
marriages — the wedding of hearts, the union of souls." 

"Why, you are sentimental, Mrs. Alford!" I ex- 
claimedi my mind going back to Janette Somers, and 
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wondering what sort of union of souls there could be with 
her. 

Mrs. Alford looked at me reproachfully, and shook her 
head. "Sentiment, Tim, is like salt — ^it keeps things 
sweet and pure. If you have no sentiment, the world will 
spoil you sure. Every young man ought to have senti- 
ment, and a model that he holds up to imitate and follow. 
I heard the other day of a young literary man who held 
up Sir Philip Sidney as his model — ^who determined to 
live as pure, generous, worthy, and heroic a life as Sidney 
lived. Was not that a pure, noble sentiment ? " 

" It was a very good model, indeed," I was forced to 
say. 

" Just think of young men starting out in the world 
with no model at all," continued Mrs. Alford, evidently 
bent on making an impression on my mind, " with no ideal 
of conduct, no standard of morals, no stimulating example 
that they may imitate ! A young man of this class would 
drift with every current, yield to every temptation, suc- 
cumb to every circumstance — But I won't say another 
word. You think I am preaching, and are ready to laugh 
at me." 

" Laugh at you, Mrs. Alford ! I am taking everything 
you say with the utmost seriousness, and as proof of it I 
will select a model at once. It shall be Mrs. John 
Alford." 

Mrs. Alford blushed a little, and tears came into her 
eyes. 

" You are unkind," she said, " but I try to be a good 
woman, and a good woman is a better model for a young 
man than none at all. I am sorry you will not listen seri- 
ously to what I say." 

" But, Mrs. Alford ! " I exclaimed, " I really am serious. 
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I shall always try to deserve your good opinion, and 
always try to be as frank and sincere as you are." 

" But," she resumed, looking at me earnestly, " is there 
not among all the great men, all the heroes of romance, 
all the splendid characters in history and poetry, some one 
that has fired you with emulation — some one that has 
seemed to you just the man you would like to be ? " 

"When I was young — " 

" When you were young, Tim ? " 

" I mean, when I was younger, I was always passion- 
ately admiring some hero or other. I will try and obey 
you, and will select some one without fear and without 
reproach, who shall be my examplar. Why may I not 
take the hero from whom I was possibly named — Prince 
Arthur's knight, Sir Timias, of Spenser's * Faerie Queen ' 
— a noble youth who represents the spirit of generosity 
and chivalrous honor ? " 

*' That would be an excellent choice," said Mrs. Alford. 

*'But I am afraid, Mrs. Alford," I replied, "that I 
have not a hero's disposition. I am too fond of dreaming, 
too much disposed to let my life slip away in reverie and 
speculation, to become a new Don Quixote, or a new 
Bayard." 

"O Tim," said Mrs. Alford, with a good-natured 
laugh, " I do not think that any of us know much about 
ourselves at twenty. You imagine now that you like 
philosophy and reverie, but a year or two hence you may 
be burning for exploits, and longing to break lances." 

Good Mrs. Alford made a deeper impression on me 
than she supposed. I determined that, if I did not set up 
a particular hero as a model, I would at least hold fast 
to certain principles accepted by all heroes, and scorn 
always to do mean or dishonorable things. 
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But it was not possible for me to set before myself any 
very definite aim. I felt no desire to accumulate riches, 
and did not believe myself capable of achieving fame. 
There were no aspirations in my soul, no divine affla- 
tus, nothing of that fever at the core of which Byron 
speaks, and which is supposed to consume men of genius. 
I had in me, I really believe, none of those forces that 
lead men to fame and fortune, but I had my passions and 
my desires, nevertheless. 

What were they ? No one, I imagine, is wholly with- 
out an ideal, or a purpose ; no one without proclivities 
that would, if opportunity offered, lead him along a 
definite path of some kind. And then there are many 
kinds of genius in the world — a genius for silence as well 
as a genius for expression, a genius for inaction as well 
as for action, a genius for filling well the part of a ** looker- 
on in Vienna," no less than a genius for turbulence and 
performance. I had a desire, at least, if not a passion, for 
seeing and touching life, for mingling among men and watch- 
ing their doings, for sitting as it were in a grand theatre 
and breathlessly following the action of the play, enchanted 
by the brilliant pictures and the stirring passion. 

I desired to travel, not so much to see places as to see 
people. Life fascinated me, but not necessarily life in great 
centers or in great masses, not life in salons more than 
life in attics, or life amid pomp and splendor more than 
life on the wayside. There seemed to me so much move- 
ment in the world, so many picturesque conditions and 
unique destinies, so many surprising perplexities and amus- 
ing contrasts, such a continued entangling of the web of 
life, that there was enough for me to do, I thought, in look- 
ing on, an intent and sympathizing spectator. But has it 
not been said that man proposes and God disposes ? 
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CHAPTER III, 

For the first few months after Mrs. Tobey's death I 
passed my time very listlessly. I haunted picture-gal- 
leries, and wandered in and out of studios; I rambled 
through the town, sometimes watching the crowds in the 
streets and the parks, and sometimes studying effects of 
light on the gables and chimneys. 

I had sold all the effects of Mrs. Tobey, after present- 
ing her theatrical wardrobe to her friends at the theatre, 
and certain mementos to Mrs. Alford, and surrendered 
her rooms to the landlord. From the proceeds of the sale 
I purchased a tasteful tombstone, suitably lettered, and 
erected it at the head of her grave ; and when this re- 
ligious duty had been performed, I seemed to be cut off 
altogether from the life associated with her, and entering 
upon a new and uncertain future. 

I had been listless, as I have said, ready to embark 
upon an untried path, and yet hesitating before taking the 
first step, when one day there came into Mr. Alford's 
studio a man of marked appearance. He was of more 
than medium height, broad-shouldered, and with a massive 
head covered with long iron-gray locks, pushed back from 
his brow and falling in masses on his neck and shoulders. 
His features were large and a little irregular, but the most 
striking peculiarity of his face was its open cheerfulness. 
The man seemed to bring with him a great wave of hilar- 
ity and sunlight, and before he had spoken we were under 
the spell of his presence. 
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" Why, Philip Giles ! " exclaimed Aliford, throwing down 
his brush and easel-stick, and hurrying up to his visitor 
with great cordiality. 

" Yes, John, it is I, Philip ; but, man, you are pale and 
drooping. You must get somewhere where the sun can 
shine upon you and the winds blow upon you." 

" You always bring sun and wind with you, Philip," 
said Mr. Aford, still holding his hand. 

** I believe I do take up more out-of-doors than most 
men," was the reply. " But how is Mrs. Alford ? " 

" She is here to speak for herself," said a voice behind 
him, and Mrs. Alford came rapidly forward with both 
hands extended. 

"You dear old vagabond," she exclaimed, laughter on 
her lips and a suspicion of tears in her eyes, " you are as 
burly, as brusque, as hearty, as jovial, and as philosophical 
as ever. I am very glad to see you." 

** That I am glad is shown by the fact that I am here," 
said the new-comer, pressing her hands heartily. " I have 
traveled a hundred miles to see you." 

**Now, don't call that a virtue," said Mrs. Alford, 
gayly, " for you know that you are always blown hither 
and thither as the wind blows." 

" It was a wind from heaven, then, that blew me here. 
I think " — turning and looking at me — " that I have seen 
this young gentleman before. Were you not, sir, my old 
friend Mrs. Tobey's/r^/^/;" 

" I call myself her adopted son," I answered. 

*' I thought I remembered you. I saw you for a mo- 
ment with Mrs. Tobey when I called upon her some years 
ago. So the dear old woman is dead ! Blessed are the 
dead — and blessed are the living, too, when they know 
how to live." 
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"Which you really think you have discovered the 
secret of," said Mrs. Alford, archly. 

'* Yes," said he, flinging himself into a low, capacious 
chair, " I think I have found out a little of the art of liv- 
ing, but I am sure that excellent Mrs. Alford could give 
me many a lesson. Who exemplifies the art of living bet- 
ter than a simple-minded, uncomplaining woman ; and 
what is more perfect than the art of the attic — the art of 
making humble things felicitous? " 

"The art of finding pleasure in trifles," interrupted 
Mrs. Alford. " Have I not heard you expound the prin- 
ciple often } " 

"But you held it before I or any man spoke. You 
caught it from the angels that hovered over your cradle — 
did she not, John Alford ? " 

" Nothing mortal taught her, I am sure," replied Al- 
ford. 

" Well, well," exclaimed the lady, her face beaming with 
pleasure, " I'll accept and cherish all the nice things you 
can say of me ; and I am sure you will admit that I am 
good as well as clever when I bring you presently some 
beer and cheese. It is easy to see that they will refresh 
you." And, so saying, she hurried from the room on her 
hospitable errand. 

" John," said Giles, as soon as the door was closed, 
"you are not looking well. You must come and vagabond- 
ize with me for a while. Roofs and walls have taken the 
color out of your cheek and the light out of your eyes. 
Perhaps, too, you were worrying too much over your can- 
vases. Ah, man, what a curse is ambition ! " 

" What a stimulant it is ! " exclaimed Alford ; " but I 
am tormented at times by my inability to execute as well 
as I plan." 
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"Who in the name of wonder, man, wouldn't be tor- 
mented by that cause if he permitted it ? Who does exe- 
cute as well as he plans ? Who can manage to translate a 
dream into a fact ? My dear boy, plan simply and paint 
simply ; be content with doing just what you can do easily, 
and then snap your fingers at the world." 

" Can I paint pictures that way that will sell ? " 

" Can you paint better by worry ? Do your best, of 
course, and then be as happy as if your best were a won- 
der." 

" I should only be pretending indifference, and success 
does not come in that way." 

" I am not so sure, John. Fortune is a wayward creat- 
ure, and I do believe favors those that scorn her." 

Here Mrs. Alford entered with a tray, covered with a 
white cloth, on which stood a bottle of German beer and 
a dish of biscuit and cheese. I sprang up to aid her 
place the tray ; and then, finding by the side of the bottle 
a corkscrew, I drew the cork and filled the glasses. Giles 
acknowledged that the refection was welcome, and Alford 
consented to take a glass with him ; then Mrs. Alford and 
I joining them, we all became engaged in a mild carouse. 

Under the cheering influence of the refection, the con- 
versation became animated and varied, and I, for the most 
part listening only, discovered in the themes and the senti- 
ments of the speakers not a little to interest and amuse me. 
Giles presently began to insist that Mr. and Mrs. Alford 
should lock up their attic and go with him for a long vaca- 
tion in the northern woods. 

" There is nothing," he said, " like going back once in 
a while to elementary conditions. I want you, Alford, to 
forget your palette, your books, your habits, your modes 
of thinking, your anxieties, your very interest in civvlvL^.- 
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tion, and surrender yourself wholly to the benign influence 
of Nature. We must all be savages once more." 

" Do savages feel the benign influences of Nature ? " 
asked Alford ; *' are they not insensible to beauty, and in- 
capable of anything but animal enjoyment ? " 

**But that is what I insist upon — that you shall be 
capable of nothing but animal enjoyment. You will feel 
a rapture in simply breathing in those woods, where the 
air is aromatic, and where the atmosphere is so light and 
elastic that it acts on the lungs like champagne on the 
brain. You will uncover yourself to the sun, and say, 
* This is glorious ! ' You will stand and let the soft rain fall 
on your head, and say, * It is ecstasy ! ' You will find rap- 
turous delight in walking and running, in climbing the hills, 
in sailing on the lakes, in eating and drinking. You will 
discover that the animal part of you is no mean or gross 
thing, but a concord of exquisite sensibilities, just as 
worthy of being as the part of you that you call intel- 
lectual." 

Alford shook his head. " But can not we enjoy the 
air and all the physical conditions of the woods, and take 
pleasure also in things that interest the mind ? One as- 
suredly need not be insensible to color, to form, to the 
loveliness of the sky, to the purple on the hills, to the 
green of the tree-tops, to the light that pierces the arches 
of the forest, even while reveling in the delights of the 
body." 

** Nature," exclaimed Giles, with emphasis, " does not 
put limits on Nature. Perhaps all the enjoyments you 
have enumerated are as much of the body as of the mind 
— they are certainly largely of the senses. But, whether 
so or not, in the paradise to which I invite you there is 
absolute freedom — ^that is, absolute freedom to enjoy what- 
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ever is enjoyable, but none of the freedom that permits 
you to borrow care or nurse anxieties." 

'* If we are only contented, pleasure enough will reward 
us," remarked Mrs. Alford. • 

" Will you come ? " asked Giles, eagerly. " I know 
where there is a hut of logs, capitally situated on the bank 
of one of the lakes, that will just suit you." 

" Where shall we get our supplies ? " asked practical 
Mrs. Alford. 

" From that very generous shopkeeper. Nature ; we 
shall find fish in the lakes and game in the woods." 

" But we must have bread at least ; we can not live on 
fish and game alone." 

** Be assured that we shall not suffer," replied Giles. 
** I know what it is to camp out, and how to provide for 
all ordinary wants. You will not be alone in the woods. 
Many pleasure-parties go there every season, and erect 
their tents in pleasant places along the shores of the lakes, 
and we shall not be more than two days distant from 
some of the centers where supplies and travelers congre- 
gate." 

" Will you go with us, Tim ? " asked Mrs. Alford of 
me. 

*' Of course he will," replied Giles, for me. " He has 
had enough of attics and books, enough of make-believe 
civilization, and will be sure to delight in a little wild life. 
Besides, without a little experience of this sort, what an 
ignoramus he will be ! " 

** Are you in earnest, Philip ? " said Mrs. Alford, in- 
quiringly. 

" Assuredly ! Do you imagine, dear madam, that 
knowledge comes out of books ? " 

" People must study in order to learn, must they not?" 
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" A mere notion of civilization, if you mean by study 
committing things to memory in schools. A man who 
goes through the world with his eyes open learns some- 
thing at every step^^ but one who immerses himself in a 
library simply converts himself into a catalogue. — ^But 
what do you say, Timias ? " 

" I should like to get my learning in the easy way you 
describe, Mr. Giles," I answered. 

" By Jupiter ! " exclaimed Giles, firing up as if he had 
been assaulted, or were confronting an enemy. "What 
are reading and writing, anyway, but a prejudice of 
society ? Do men get more character, more self-reliance, 
greater capacity for dealing with the problems of life, by 
filtering through the brain the dreams of the poets and the 
philosophers ? I tell you that when our boys should be 
scouring through the woods, rolling down-hill, scaling the 
mountains, making themselves splendid young Apollos, 
we shut them up in a deadly school-room, which soon 
drives the color out of their cheeks, vigor out of their 
limbs, pluck out of their hearts, and snap out of their 
brains. Civilization is a bundle of absurdities — it is worse, 
it is a upas-tree, that is fast poisoning the race." 

" Go on, Philip," broke in Mrs. Alford ; " we always like 
to see you on one of your war-paths." 

" If I couldn't scold," exclaimed Giles, with a hearty 
laugh, " I should simply be miserable ; all things are right 
after all, in their way. But come ! Is it all understood ? 
We are to make a party for the woods, and start on our 
journey as soon as good Mrs. Alford says she is ready. 
The rest of us, of course, can pack up between cup and 
the lip. And, in honor of the compact now completed, 
shall not Mrs. Alford open another bottle of beer ? " 

" I declare, Philip," rejoined Mrs. Alford, " you have 
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talked me out of my hospitality." And, btistling from the 
room, she returned, almost in a flash, with a fresh bottle of 
the desired beverage. 

The conversation now for a time became general, but 
when Giles rose to depart nearly all the preliminaries for 
the contemplated excursion had been arranged. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Alfords subsequently concluded that it would 
require fiilly three or four weeks for them to complete 
all their arrangements for the proposed expedition. Mr. 
Alford had a commission that he must execute before he 
could shut up his studio, and Mrs. Alford told off a long 
list of things that she must arrange for or prepare ere she 
could think of a vacation. 

Giles, philosopher as he was, seemed a little impatient 
at this, for three or four weeks in town in the summer 
season seemed to him something scarcely endurable. He 
proposed, therefore, that he should start northward in ad- 
vance, and at the termination of four weeks meet us at 
Albany or at some point farther to the north. 

As I was longing to join him in one of his wanderings, 
I took courage and asked permission to accompany him. 

** Go with me, Timias ! Become a tramp and a vaga- 
bond ! I am afraid, my boy, that your feathers are too 
fine for a flight of this sort." 

" Let me try whether they are or not," I answered. 
" You can drop me at any point or in any moment, if I 
become a burden." 

"That's a fair proposition," he replied, "but you 
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wouldn't think me fair or kind if I took you at your word. 
However, you shall go with me if you like; and, if we 
quarrel, the world is big enough and there are roads 
enough for each of us to find a way of his own.*' 

I was delighted at the permission, for I had taken a 
great fancy to the philosopher, and experienced vast pleas- 
ure in listening to his talk, radiant as it was with quaint 
humor, and rich with the results of a varied and acute 
observation. 

My preparations were soon made, and in two days 
Giles and I went forth, two peripatetic philosophers, as I 
believed us to be — I, for one, full of hope, curious expec- 
tation, and ready to find pleasure in whatever might be- 
fall us. 

We ascended the Hudson by the day-boat, and as I 
had never gone up that famous stream above the Tappaii 
Zee, I soon found myself among new and stimulating scenes. 
I not only found great pleasure in the panorama of river 
and shore that was continually unfolded, but, as the boat 
made many landings, my passion for pictures of life was 
abundantly gratified. The cottages and villas on the 
banks, the crowd and bustle on the piers when we landed, 
the suggestions of manifold phases of being in the farmer's 
wagon, in the warehouses abutting on the stream, in the gay 
phaeton, in the groups of idlers, in the young women that 
came down and watched us from the shore, filled my 
imagination with new ideas of existence. And then, as we 
drew near the Catskills, a new sense of the majesty and 
beauty of Nature took possession of me. I had never seen 
mountains before, unless the high hills that bound the 
Orange Valley in New Jersey are entitled to that name ; 
and when the sun began to descend, and cast the Cats- 
kills in shadow, dark purple masses against a sky blazing 
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with light, the glory of the picture seemed to me tran- 
scendent. 

Our plan was to land at Albany, and thence proceed 
on a pedestrian tour along the Mohawk as far as Utica. 
What we should do after arriving at that place we had not 
considered. We slept in Albany the night of our arrival ; 
and eariy the next morning set forth, bearing with us only a 
few necessary changes of apparel, dispatching our heavier 
impedimenta by rail to the place of our destination. 

I had learned from the Alfords that my companion 
did a little at painting and a little at acting. He had an 
ungovernable passion for roaming, and his professional 
occupations were adjusted to aid him in gratifying this 
propensity. In summer he always took long rambles, 
paying his way by painting portraits or retouching signs, 
and if these failed him he was not unwilling, on occasion, 
to join the harvesters in the field. He was not a very 
skillful painter, and he knew it, but he put more honest 
work in his portraits than the trifling sums he received 
compensated him for. Sometimes he got a commission 
for a landscape, and this pleased him, for he had certain 
notions about landscape-art that he liked to carry out — 
notions, however, that the Academy had more than once 
put its seal of disapprobation upon. In the winter season 
he rarely painted, but joined a traveling theatrical com- 
pany, and sometimes laid by money enough to carry him 
partly through the summer. He was never well supplied 
with money, but never wholly without it ; for, while he 
had no inclination for riches, and no aptitude in bargain- 
making, he yet was prudent, and took care never to be 
under the humiliating necessity of borrowing, or of ask- 
ing for favors of any kind. 

While Giles was not a skillful painter, his ktiQ^le.d5^ 
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of the principles of art was extensive and his instincts ex- 
cellent. The mind saw, but the hand could not execute. 
He could not show one how to paint, but he could ex- 
press in vigorous, intellectual terms, the methods and true 
purposes of painting. 

I had not been in his company many days ere I learned 
that the art of seeing is not every man's gift. What won- 
derful capacity he had for seeing just where and in what 
the beauty of a landscape lay ! How quick his eye de- 
tected the value of a tint, and awakened to the light in 
its splendor as it fell on the hills ! 

** There are only two things in a picture, Tim," he would 
say, " that are worth our while — they are light and color. 
There are painters that go long distances searching for 
subjects to paint, and if they traveled to the crack of doom 
they would not find them, for he who can not find a picture 
anywhere will be certain to find it nowhere." 

''Mountains are certainly better than plains," I an- 
swered. "Would you not rather paint the Alps than a 
commonplace scene like this.^" and my hand swept the 
plain before us. 

" Distinctly I would not," he replied. " Observe — ^there 
are hours in which to paint, but there is little difference in 
places. At times you will find the light in these meadows 
exquisite, full of subtile beauty and even splendor, such as 
the skill of the best of us could not master; and so there 
is at times a light behind the hills that is full of radiance 
and glory — but always the light, the shadows, the tints that 
gather on the hills and hide in the copses, it is these that 
make the pictures the eye delights in." 

I had never felt much enthusiasm in my art, but Giles 
began to stir me, to fill me with new perceptions of all that 
lies in painting, and with a new ambition to excel in it. 
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Often he would pause and exclaim, " Here is a picture," 
and explain to me the conditions that made it so. Then— 
for we carried with us sketching-materials and a box of 
water-colors — we would withdraw from the roadside a lit- 
tle, and spend an hour or so in trying to transfer to paper 
a hint or two of the scene. 

Giles was essentially a philosopher in his mode of liv- 
ing, for few men could content themselves with so little. 
Had Fate cast him in the days of the Greek philosophers, 
he would have meditated over his dish of dates and milk, 
and accepted it as supremely the food of the wise. Oat- 
meal, or rice and cream, bread and milk, any simple meal 
of the kind, not only satisfied him, but he was in the habit 
of declaring that nothing could be better. 

" The simplest things in the world, Tim, are the best 
when at their best," he said. " The art of cookery is not 
the art of concocting strange dishes, which any persistent 
skill can accomplish, but the art of making the simplest 
and plainest articles palatable. Will you tell me what the 
art of living is ? " 

" The art of finding enjoyment, I suppose." 

" It is the art of being independent of all artificial 
means of enjoyment — the art of finding enjoyment in what- 
ever is at hand. Do you imagine that a man is wealthier 
by multiplying his riches, or that the human race would 
be happier by increasing the average of possessions ? " 

" All the world thinks so, Philip." 

"Then I have the eflFrontery to diflFer from all the 
world. You will find that wants multiply faster than the 
means to gratify them ; that for every appetite fed, a hun- 
dred appetites spring up demanding to be fed. * If I had 
two thousand a year,' exclaims the clerk, whose salary is 
only one thousand, * I should be contented.* * If I had 
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five thousand a year,* murmurs the trader, whose profits 
are only three thousand, * I should be satisfied.* * If I had 
a half a million, I would not ask for more,' cries the miser, 
who has accumulated a hundred thousand. *I have a 
town-house, but I want country-houses, one by the sea, 
and one on the mountains,' says one ; * I have but ten 
thousand dollars in diamonds,' murmurs a woman, *and 
many rich ladies have five times as much.' " 

" Discontent is an old story, Philip," I replied. 

" And as little understood to-day as at the beginning. 
We must master our wants by extinguishing them, not by 
nursing them. If I ask for one thing I shall crave a thou- 
sand things, and become simply an unhappy slave to my 
desires ; if I resolutely accomplish the feat of wanting 
nothing, I then become master of the world. Can you 
quench a drunkard's thirst by giving him liquor? Can 
you satisfy a woman's vanity by dowering her with gew- 
gaws ? The whole race is an army of Oliver Twists clam- 
oring for more, and the clamor increases as the necessity 
becomes less, for there is no limit to our wants, no surfeit 
to our appetites. But, here, I have been making a speech ! 
Is this not a charming scene ? " 

We were at this moment some twenty miles west of 
Schenectady, following a road that ran near the Mohawk, 
and the picture to which Giles called my attention was 
certainly a charming one. The country was undulating, 
with orchards lying here and there, and clusters of trees on 
the hill-tops ; with fields of waving grain revealing touches 
of yellow under the ripening sun, and meadows dotted 
with browsing cattle; with peaceful farm-houses peering 
through openings of trees, and stretches of a narrow, pict- 
uresque river glittering like mammoth mirrors. The sun 
was low in the sky, and long shadows from the trees 
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stretched across the meadows, and behind the hills to the 
west a radiant light shed a benediction upon it all. 

We were standing in the shadow of a tree by the road- 
side contemplating the scene, and looking toward a church- 
spire and a cluster of houses that marked the village where 
our journey was to end for the day, when a slight rustle of 
a woman's gown attracted my attention, and I turned to 
see, hurrying by, a girlish figure, with head and face cov- 
ered by a sun-bonnet. 

Some little trepidation, at finding herself so near 
strangers, caused her step to be uncertain, and all at once 
a projecting root caught her foot, when, thrown forward 
by this sudden check to her motion, she fell upon her 
hands and knees. In an instant I was by her side and 
aiding her to rise. She gained her feet with an effort, and 
as she did so I caught a glimpse, in the depths of the sun- 
bonnet, of a sweet young face, over which passed a tremor 
of pain. In a moment she recovered herself, smiled pleas- 
antly, and, thanking me for my kindness, endeavored to 
hasten on. But she limped despite an evident desire not 
to show that she was in pain. 

" You are certainly hurt ! " I exclaimed, approaching 
her quickly ; " let me aid you." 

"It is only a trifle, thank you," replied a low, soft 
voice. " I am very near home." 

" Then you must let me assist you there. Will you not 
lean on my arm ? " 

" Oh, no, no ! " she exclaimed, with trepidation. " I 
am really not hurt — that is, it will all be over in a moment. 
I thank you very much." 

She tried again to walk, but limped with unmistakable 
pain. 

" You have sprained your ankle," I exclaimed, " and 
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you must really let me assist you. Where is your home ? " 

She pointed to a small house a few hundred yards dis- 
tant, but assured me that she did not need my aid. 

Notwithstanding this, I walked by her side, and would 
not leave her until she had reached her garden-gate. 
Here she again rewarded me with a smile, and gave me a 
glimpse of a face of singular sweetness and delicacy. 
Opening the gate, she ran limping up a narrow, box-bor- 
dered path to the porch, captivating me by the charming 
contour of her figure, and the lightness and grace of her 
motions, to which her temporary limp gave, if anything, a 
piquancy. 

" A lovely little country girl, I declare,** was my remark 
as I joined Philip, who had been an amused spectator of 
the little comedy. 

"Yes," he replied, "and what dramas grow out of 
little incidents ! Hearts have been broken for as trivial a 
matter as this. Well, the girl is pretty, and, of course, you 
want to see her again." 

I could not help blushing at this charge direct, and, 
although I pretended that the affair was like a thousand 
others, and that we should never see her again, I could 
not help hoping otherwise. 

" I know what is in your heart, Tim," said Philip ; " I 
was young myself once, and my blood stirred at a pretty 
face. You can easily call on her to-morrow, giving as an 
excuse your anxiety to know whether her ankle is in- 
jured." 

" To what end, Philip ? We are not in search of hearts. 
Why should I concern myself about a pretty face that by 
no possibility can be anything to me ? Come, let us walk 
on. I am sure you are as hungry for your supper as 
lam." 
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CHAPTER V. 

My pillow was haunted that night by visions of a girl- 
ish figure, of a gentle face illuminated by a rare smile, and 
by the soft tones of a voice that made music in my ear. 

I rose early and walked about, musing upon the inci- 
dent, and at last determined that I would act upon the 
hint Giles had given me the night before, and call at the 
farm-house with inquiries as to the injuries the young girl 
had received. 

Soon after breakfast I bent my steps toward the farm- 
house. I learned from neighbors, of whom I inquired, 
that the occupants of the house were Widow Grace, a 
Quaker, and her granddaughter Alice. There was a 
farm, so ran the story of the gossips, of some fifty acres, 
which was worked by a farmer living in a cottage hard by, 
under the direction of the aged widow. 

The house was a low, one- story, or a story and a half, 
stone house, painted white. The roof was steep and pro- 
jected over the low windows at the rear and front, and 
over the small, modest porch that graced the entrance. 
Two tall cherry-trees stood before the house, and a small 
garden, full of flowering bushes, lay between the house and 
the roadside. Over the porch a sweet-brier clambered, 
and at the sides a vine of the same kind festooned the win- 
dows, and ascended almost to the roof. 

I opened the gate, walked up the narrow pathway, and 
knocked at the door. It was presently opened by a woman 
of advanced years, garbed in the Quaker dress, whosQ 
gentle countenance expressed a calm, well-bred surprise, 
as her eyes fell on me. 
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** Pardon me/' I stammered, with vexatious embarrass- 
ment, " but I have ventured to call and inquire whether the 
young lady is suffering from her accident of yesterday." 

" It is the young gentleman, grandmother, of whom I 
spoke to you," said a pleasant, low voice within. 

"Will thee come in?" asked the old lady. "Thee is 
very kind to come and inquire after my granddaughter." 

I entered, bowing to the young lady as I did so. 

"Thee does not live in these. parts?" remarked the 
widow, inquiringly. 

" No, madam," I replied,' " my friend and I are on a 
pedestrian tour. I am afraid that we were the cause of 
Miss Grace's unlucky fall." 

"Oh, no," exclaimed the young lady ; "the accident 
was really nothing, and I alone was to blame." 

"My granddaughter is not quite right in saying the 
accident was nothing," interposed Mrs. Grace, with a 
Quaker's regard for the exact truth. " It is true it was 
nothing serious, but her ankle is swollen, and she suffers 
pain from it." 

" Please, grandmother, do not speak of it," exclaimed 
the young lady, blushing. 

" We must, at least, thank the young gentleman for 
calling to see what had befallen thee, Alice ; thee is lame, 
but still thee is younger than I ; go, therefore, and bring 
for our guest a bowl of strawberries and cream. Does thee 
like strawberries, young sir?" 

I responded that I was extremely fond of strawberries, 
but on no consideration would I put Miss Grace to 
trouble and pain on my account. 

"It will give me neither pain nor trouble," said the 
young lady. " I can walk almost as well as ever, and then 
the berries are already picked and in the milk-room." 
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So speaking, she went from the room, my eyes follow- 
ing her graceful figure with unconcealed pleasure. 

" What is thy name ? *' asked the widow, with a quiet 
but not unpleasant directness. 

" I am Timias Terrystone," I replied, " from New York, 
and by profession an artist." 

"An artist ! " The old lady shook her head regretfully, 
as if I had mentioned a disreputable pursuit. "I am 
afraid," she said, ** that thee paints flattering portraits for 
vain and foolish women." 

I replied that I had never painted portraits, nor, in- 
deed, much of anything; that I was only a beginner in 
the art, and studying specially landscape-painting. 

" It is very strange that men should occupy themselves 
with things so trivial," said the old lady, very gravely ; 
"but I will not judge thee, friend Timias. Here is Alice, 
with the berries and cream." 

Alice entered with a deep saucer heaped with large 
and well-ripened berries, sprinkled with sugar, which she 
placed on the tablef with a jug of cream, and invited me to 
partake of them. I did not refuse, but urged the ladies 
to join me in the refection. This they both refused to do, 
and I sat down to consume the most delicious dish of 
berries it had ever been my fortune to taste, but I suspect 
the circumstances under which the fruit was eaten served 
to enhance its flavor. 

I praised the berries, and spoke of the beauty of the 
country where they lived, and of the charming situation of 
their farm, whose hillocks, orchards, and meadows formed 
a large part of the picture Giles and I had stopped to 
admire the day before. 

" Has thee seen these parts before ? " asked the elder 
lady. 
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•* No, madam, never," I replied ; " I have always lived 
in the city, and have seen very little of the country any- 
where." 

" I am glad thee admires the country here," was the 
reply ; " we think it very lovely, and we wonder how it is 
that men and women can endure being immersed in towns." 

" I am so charmed with the vivid beauty of the scenes 
here," I replied, " that I long to stop for a time and try 
and paint them, but I fear my skill is not equal to the 
task. If I could only catch the spirit of your orchards 
and meadows, I should feel I had done wonders." 

" I am an ignorant woman, friend Timias," said the 
widow, " and know little of many things in the world ; but 
I can not understand why any one should wish to do so 
idle and foolish a thing. But I will not prevent thee 
from following the bent of thy mind. If thee wishes to go 
into my meadows or orchards, thee is permitted to do so." 

I thanked her heartily for this privilege, and, consider- 
ing her last remark as a hint to go, I rose to take my leave. 

" I do not know thee, Timias," said the old lady, as 
she rose, " but thy face seems an honest one, and I am 
glad thee came to inquire after my granddaughter. We 
shall be pleased to see thee again." 

I saluted the young lady, who coyly smiled without 
speaking, and looked a sanction of her grandmother's in- 
vitation in her eyes, and bowing to the elder, departed. 

I went away on air. " What a fresh, lovely daisy the 
young girl is I " I thought ; ** and how sweet and charming 
the simple home I Was there ever," I mused, " so much 
sweet simplicity, so much natural politeness, so perfect a 
picture of homely but beautiful life ? " 

I have so far mentioned only the widow and her 
granddaughter. The room into which I was ushered was 
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as simple and charming as its occupants. The floor was 
covered with rag-carpet, bright in colors and scrupulously 
clean. There were some willow and wooden chairs with 
home-made cushions, and a settee covered with a sub- 
dued chintz. Some flowering vines clustered without, 
about the windows, which were screened with white mus- 
lin curtains ; and on a high wooden mantel stood two vases 
filled with dried grasses. On the walls were some hang- 
ing shelves filled with books, and three or four engrav- 
ings of rural subjects. A spinning-wheel stood in one 
comer, and in another a tall wooden clock. The peace- 
ful, home-like air of the room was, however, its greatest 
charm — for individuals transfer to their abodes something 
of their own natures, and fill the atmosphere as it were 
with the fever or the calm that reigns in their bosoms. 

The widow wore the conventional white kerchief with 
which elderly Quaker ladies adorn themselves, and her 
plainly-made gown was of the established gray that every- 
where finds favor with the sect. Her hair was gray, and 
a widow's cap surmounted it. Altogether she presented 
a perfect picture of serenity, and her voice and manner 
were gentle and refined, in keeping with her attire. The 
young woman wore a figured muslin, gathered at the waist 
with a belt and buttoned close in the neck, where a white 
collar scarcely outdid the whiteness of her skin. She 
wore her hair gathered in a knot in her neck, but the 
locks possessed a little natural wantonness, and showed a 
tendency to break away from the restraints of ribbon and 
comb by which they were disciplined. Her face was very 
pretty, although rather subdued in tint ; but there was an 
expression of both sweetness and firmness that was very 
captivating, and in the tones of her voice there was a mel- 
low vibration that strangely stirred the heart. A little too 
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pale to be considered a beauty, she seemed yet the ideal 
of gentle and coy maidenhood, and I thought of her as a 
flower perfect in its delicate and spiritual grace. 

As I walked toward the village I became possessed 
with a great desire to know her further, and I determined 
to try and persuade Philip Giles to halt in the neighbor- 
hood for a week or two, and, as we had no definite plan, 
I confidently believed he would yield to my wishes. 



CHAPTER VI. 

" I WOULD spend all summer here with you, Tim," 
said Philip, in response to my importunities, "but, you 
know, we are to meet the Alfords at Albany for our north- 
em trip, and the time is now only a little more than a 
week off." 

** Why not pass it here in this charming spot ? " 

" But, honestly, man," said Philip, " would you not 
rather enjoy the charming spot without my company ? I 
see, my boy, what the trouble is — you are enamored of 
the Quaker widow's pretty granddaughter, and tnean to 
singe your wings by hovering near the flame. I do not 
wonder ; it is not at all wise, but it is supremely natural 
— and nature has always the better of wisdom.'* 

" I have determined," I replied evasively, ** to begin 
painting seriously ; hence, why should I not select a sub- 
ject here on the Mohawk for an Academy picture ? " 

" Why not, indeed, provided your heart is in your sub- 
ject ? I am afraid, Tim, your heart is in one of the acces- 
sories. Paint your Mohawk picture by all means, and 
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make it idyllic, with a lovely little Quaker girl in the 
midst/' 

" You talk as if I were in love with the girl." 

** Are you not ? " 

*' I have never seen her but once — that is, twice." 

" Once, my lad," said Philip, " is enough for the love- 
flower to blossom, which always comes into life with a 
breath. There is a form of respect and aiSection that 
ripens slowly, that has birth no one knows how, that 
strengthens and deepens by processes of time ; but love 
comes like the lightning. The heart of a susceptible youth 
is like the photographer's sensitized plate, and will take 
an impression as swiftly." 

" Think how much is said in derision of sudden love," 
I remarked. 

" Think how much is said in derision of innumerable 
things that the deriders do not understand. There are 
in this world many things that come by slow degrees, and 
yet many things that are absolutely instantaneous in their 
coming. Knowledge comes by slow accretion, but ideas 
come by sudden inspiration — and love is like an idea ; or 
it is like a picture, or a lovely strain of music, or anything 
that fills us with sudden ecstasy. Ecstasies never come 
by reason or by judgment, by deduction or by induction, 
by hoping for them or by yearning for them ; and love is 
an ecstasy. Am I not right ? " 

I did not answer, but fell to musing. Was not my 
boyish passion for Janette Somers a sudden ecstasy, and 
was that love ? Do ecstasies that come so suddenly as 
suddenly vanish ? Was that feeling which Alice Grace had 
aroused similar to that inspired by the dashing actress ? 
The old delight in Janette had almost wholly faded into 
a vague memory, and would not this new fascinatioa 
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prove as fleeting ? But I shrank from comparing them, 
and began to speculate on their points of difference, and 
to assure myself that, while it might not be love that the 
young Quaker girl had awakened in me, it was at least 
an impression too sweet and pure to be easily forgotten. 

I was eager to meet her again, and so, taking my folio 
and sketching-materials, I went to the house, intending to 
explain that I had come to avail myself of the privilege 
granted to me by Mrs. Grace, the day before. As I ap- 
proached, I was delighted to see Alice in the garden, busy 
gathering berries. Without hesitation I opened the gate 
and walked through the garden-path to where she was 
kneeling, with a large bowl by her side already nearly 
filled with the red fruit, gleaming through protecting green 
leaves. She started as she heard my step, and blushed a 
little as she saluted me with good-morning. 

'* I am glad to see you out-of-doors. Miss Grace," I 
said, in as courtly a manner as I could command. ** Your 
ankle must be much better." 

** I am not at all lame, I thank you," she answered, 
looking at me a little wonderingly from the shadowy 
depths of her sun-bonnet. 

" I came," I said hurriedly, in order to escape from a 
sense of embarrassment that was coming upon me, "to 
look for some suitable bits of scenery to sketch. You 
know that your grandmother gave me permission to 
do so." 

*' Grandmother could hardly have refused so small a 
matter as that," she replied. "Go anywhere that you 
please, Mr. Terrystone." 

"Is that not the Mohawk?" I asked, pointing to a 
glimmering stretch of water shining through a fringe of 
trees on the bank. 
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" That is the Mohawk," she answered, " and there are 
some very beautiful scenes there. But will you come in 
and see grandmother?" 

" Let me rather stay with you and help you to fill your 
bowl with berries." 

" I couldn't do that, sir ; besides, my bowl is already 
nearly full." 

" Why not bring another," I asked with a sudden rush 
of courage, " and let us fill that ? The berries you gave 
me yesterday were so delicious that I am tempted to ask 
you for another feast of them to-day." 

There was a slight flush on her face, and a quiet glance 
from her eyes, as she hesitated, and then said she was sure 
her grandmother would be glad to have me walk in and 
eat some berries. 

" But I can not unless you let me help you pick them," 
was my reply. " I do not believe that I shall be at all 
dexterous, but it would make the berries taste all the sweet- 
er if I felt I had earned them." 

She looked a little puzzled as she said, '^ I will go, then, 
and bring another bowl ; " and she then went swiftly to- 
ward the house, moving, I thought, a little lame. In a 
moment she returned, bringing an empty bowl. 

" Grandmother is not in," she said, " but must be in 
the garden or orchard somewhere." 

" Will your grandmother object if I pick the berries ? " 

" You are very welcome, sir, I am certain," was her 
reply. 

** Must I pick the berries all alone ? " I asked, looking 
at her intently with a smile, " and I really believe I shall 
need directions how to go to work." 

"I will help you,*' she replied quietly and a little 
gravely. 
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We picked the berries together. I bent with her over 
the vines and watched her white hands glide dexterously 
among the leaves, finding, with some instinctive skill, the 
fruit hidden to my eyes, and sometimes our hands almost 
touched at the rim of the bowl as we at the same instant 
deposited our ruby treasures in the vessel. 

I felt as I knelt near her the sweet aroma of her per- 
son ; I watched the lovely contour of her girlish figure ; 
I caught glimpses of her half-shadowed face ; and I longed 
to snatch the hands that came so near me and press pas- 
sionate kisses upon them. I felt it necessary to talk, or 
else the situation would become embarrassing, and hence 
I asked her many questions about the culture of strawber- 
ries and about fruit-raising on the farm, all of which she 
answered pleasantly enough, but very succinctly. 

At last the bowl was filled, and we rose and walked to- 
ward the house. As we reached the porch the widow 
opened the door, looking a little grave and curious, and 
I saluted her with as much self-possession as I could com- 
mand. She invited me in without hesitation, and in a 
very few moments I was again seated at the table with 
berries and cream before me. 

Berries and cream are delicious, all the world acknowl- 
edges; but when an eager lover masquerades behind them, 
when they become the means by which his approaches can 
be made, when they aid him in breaking down reserve and 
in establishing communication with the object of his de- 
sire, what food given to mortals can equal them ? 

I managed to bring the conversation around to my 
sketching, which neither Mrs. Grace nor Alice had a very 
clear idea of, and spoke of the lovely scenes on the river 
that I had caught glimpses of. 

** I am sure," I said, ** that Miss Grace is well acquaint- 
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ed with all the country here, and no doubt she could show 
me where the most charming bits on the river are to be 
found." 

** I am not sure," said the elder lady, " whether Alice 
knows just what thee is looking for, but she is familiar 
with the river and all the farms that lie upon it." 

** If I could get a boat, now," I exclaimed, " and Miss 
Grace would accompany me on a trip up or down the 
river, I would be sure to find just what I want." 

The widow and her granddaughter here looked grave. 
It was evident I had gone a little too fast, and so I prompt- 
ly apologized ; and, after a few words more of no special 
purport, I rose, and bidding them good-day, departed. 

I walked through the orchard at the side of the house, 
through the meadow that lay below it, extending to the 
river, and, reaching the bank of the stream, I flung myself 
on the grass and set to work with my pencil. But it was 
not long ere my fingers relaxed and grew idle, and soon I 
fell into reveries more rapturous than the visions of the 
most ideal art. 

For some hours I remained on the river-bank, mus- 
ing and dreaming, and when I rose to go back to the vil- 
lage it was with a brain full of glorious pictures, but with 
my folio as empty as I had brought it. 

The period which Philip consented to remain was soon 
nearly gone, and, although I had managed to exchange 
a few words several times with Alice Grace, my acquaint- 
ance with her had scarcely advanced. The elder lady 
was very kind in manner and speech, but by no means 
disposed to accept me more than as a chance acquaint- 
ance, while Alice was shy, and hedged about by a maiden 
reserve that was difficult to overcome. 

** To-morrow our time is up," said Philip to me one 
** 3 
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afternoon, " and we must leave your new paradise if we 
are to keep our appointment with the Alfords." 

" Must I keep the appointment ? " I asked. " Will it 
not do for you to meet the Alfords at the time agreed 
upon, and let me come a little later ? You are essential 
to their plans — I am not." 

" Oho ! " exclaimed Philip ; ** sits the wind in that 
quarter ? You turn your back upon old friends with the 
coolest unconcern in the world ! " 

" That is not fair, Philip ; have I not said that I would 
join you soon ? " 

" Yes, you said it — ^but when is soon ? Do you suppose 
that you can break away from your new enchantment a 
fortnight hence easier than you can now ? But I suppose 
the plans of lovers must not be thwarted." 

" I have not said anything about love, Philip," I an- 
swered. " I am anxious to finish my studies for an Acad- 
emy picture. I have not spoken of love ; I have no right 
to speak of it." 

" I am not dull, my boy," answered Philip ; " and can 
read print backward, when I set my mind to it. Stay and 
finish your studies, by all means — ^your studies of pastoral 
nature and womanly nature, too. But a word in your ear 
and to your heart. You are a comely lad, Timias, and 
made of the stuff that wins women's hearts, and tempt as 
readily as you are tempted. Do you remember Juliet's 
condition to Romeo ? " As Philip said this, he looked at 
me earnestly in the eyes. 

"I do not," I answered, yet half surmising what he 
meant. 

" ' If that thy bent of love be honorable—' " 

*' I would not wrong her for the world, Philip Giles I " I 
exclaimed, vehemently. 
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** I believe you, Tim, and am glad to hear you say so," 
answered Philip, earnestly. " I did not suspect you, but 
youth is reckless and thoughtless. Do not pursue your 
purpose, if you have no other thought than your own 
amusement. That which may entertain you for a sum- 
mer holiday, may leave a wound with her that never 
heals. It would be better to break away at once and come 
with me, than to delude yourself or delude her." 

" It is impossible, I fear, that I can be anything to 
her," I replied ; ** and why should I expect that she can 
be anything to me ? I am charmed with the quiet life 
here, with pastoral simplicity and homely sweetness, and 
can not bear to give them up — that is all." 

** Heaven grant, my young friend, that this is all, unless 
the Fates ordain it otherwise for your happiness ! To- 
morrow, then, I will leave you. When you are ready to 
join us, go to Plattsburg and thence to Keeseville, where 
you will be able to learn just where and how to find us." 

On the morrow Philip took up his staff and started for 
the railway-station. I walked with him for an hour, and 
then, with a hearty shake of the hands, we parted. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The day after Philip Giles left, an idea occurred to 
me that struck my fancy as a brilliant one. This was to 
go and ask Mrs. Grace to accept me for a week or so as a 
lodger. I saw that, unless I could be brought into more fre- 
quent contact with Alice, my acquaintanceship would ripen 
far too slowly for my impatient spirit ; and greatly hoping 
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that I should be enabled to persuade the widow to accede 
to this proposal, I went to the cottage full of my purpose. 
I told her frankly all that I had to tell — that I was with- 
out kindred ; that I was unknown, except to a very few 
people in New York ; and that I had no other voucher for 
my respectability than my face. 

" Thee appears an honest lad, friend Timias," she an- 
swered, " and thee shall come. Thee knows how plainly 
we live ; and, while thee is welcome to what we have, we 
can make no changes in our habits." 

I thanked her heartily, and declared that all I asked 
was to be treated as one of the family, giving them no 
care and causing them no inconvenience. The next day 
I was installed at the house, to which afterward I gave 
the name of ** Brier Cottage," and sent for those of my 
effects that I had forwarded to Utica, when Giles and I 
began our pedestrian tour. 

My acquaintance with Alice from this time naturally 
ripened daily. She looked upon me, at first, with a good 
deal of curious wonder ; but she soon began to take an 
interest in many things new to her experience that I 
talked to her about. My descriptions of town-life partic- 
ularly both pained and puzzled her, and her comments 
often evinced the innocent and unsophisticated character 
of her mind. 

I had obtained Mrs. Grace's consent that Alice should 
accompany me on little excursions on the river ; and one 
day, as we were floating in a little wherry with the current 
— now into dark shadows under overhanging trees, now 
into stretches of sunlight — I began telling her of some of 
the brilliant social pictures that metropolitan life affords. 
I described to her the opera, with the scenery, the cos- 
tumes, and the splendid music ; with boxes filled with 
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women dazzling in their brilliant silks and flashing jewels. 
I pictured the gay scenes of the ball-room, and told her 
of the many festivities that made up the lives of fashion- 
able women. I think I was led to describe these things to 
her because of their striking contrast to her own pure and 
simple life ; and perhaps, with an artist's license, I em- 
phasized the splendor of the pictures, in order tg render 
the contrast more striking. She listened intently but 
gravely, and presently her eyes drooped, and, leaning over 
the side of the boat, she played with her fingers absently 
with the current. Then, looking up into my face, she said 
in a low tone : 

" Do people there never think of heaven "> " 

I did not speak — the question was such a revelation 
of the tendency of her thoughts and of the feelings that 
my gay pictures had produced. How, indeed, was it pos- 
sible to her inexperienced mind for people, merged in 
pleasure, to have hearts or minds for those serene felicities 
of the soul that constitute the ideal of heaven ? 

At another time I had set up my easel in a meadow 
near the house, and, after sketching the middle-distance 
and background of a picture, busied myself by painting 
a mass of meadow-blossoms, as the near foreground of 
the composition. While intent upon my work, I did not 
hear approaching footsteps until they were close to me, 
and when I turned, Alice was at my side, looking at the 
canvas. 

" Do you like my picture ? " I asked. 

" Is it difficult to paint flowers and grasses ? " she 
questioned. 

**It is difficult to do anything well,", was my gen- 
eralizing answer. 

** Will you tell me why you paint them ? " she asked, a 
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little hesitatingly, but with an unmistakable tone of per- 
plexity. ** I can not quite understand. I think it must 
be very difl&cult, but I wonder all the time why you do 
it." 

" To give pleasure, Alice." 

Our intimacy had so grown apace that we called each 
other by our Christian names — a freedom sanctioned by 
Quaker custom. 

" Is that all ? " 

" That is all, Alice." 

" How much pleasure does it give, Timias, supposing 
that it is right to make so much effort for pleasure ? You 
can not paint the fragrance of the flowers, nor the wind 
swaying the grass. You can only paint objects that are 
dead — for I think that flowers without odor, or a group of 
trees without the wind in their branches, or a meadow 
without air, are only dead." 

I was dumfounded. Here was criticism from a fresh 
point of view, and criticism the force of which could not 
be denied. 

"Why, Alice," I exclaimed, "you have made me dis- 
gusted with my art." 

" I am very sorry if that is so. I only said what I was 
thinking; but, of course, I do not understand. I know 
nothing of art, and have never even seen any pictures ex- 
cept pictures in books." 

I did not pursue the subject, but put up my canvas 
and paints, and asked her if she would go with me on the 
river. 

" I am afraid I have pained you," she said, very softly. 

" No, Alice," I replied ; " some day you will come to 
like art, for all people with sensitive imaginations do. In 
truth, it is an absurdity to bring copies of nature by the 
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very side of nature itself. Let us go and row on the 
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The hours and days of my life at Brier Cottage were 
idyllic. The gentleness of Alice's nature was accom- 
panied with a lively intelligence, and, although she often 
met my theories and ideas with a homely good sense and 
native acuteness that disturbed me not a little, she yet was 
very sympathetic, and her gentle eyes opened wide at my 
dissertations on life and art. 

Nothing puzzled her, however, so much as the purpose 
of art, for it seemed to her unworthy of a man's intelli- 
gence that his pursuit should have no other design than 
that of giving pleasure. When I told her that art was 
elevating and refining, she ventured to ask me how 
pleasure or pleasurable sensations could be elevating or 
refining. 

" I know you can not bear to hear any one preach, 
Timias," she would say, "but I can not help saying that 
duty seems to me elevating — duty and self-sacrifice and 
devotion, and the things that make men and women bet- 
ter, these are elevating. It is not wrong to have pleas- 
ure ; I think we all ought to try and be grateful and hap- 
py ; but, to try so hard just to find pleasure — ^it seems to 
me very strange." 

" Why, Alice," I responded, " you are a little nun in 
spirit." 

" Oh, no, no ! " she exclaimed ; ** I love the world too 
much for that. I enjoy the flowers in the fields, but I 
can not understand giving up one's whole life for them. 
But I am trying to see it all as you see it, Timias." 

" That is very kind in you, Alice," I answered ; when 
she suddenly became confused, and tried to unsay what 
she had said. 
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At another time she wondered how art could be refin 
ing. " Does art make people more gentle ? " she asked ; 
" does it make them purer and nobler, and fill them with 
a love higher and sweeter? Are artists, Timias, all good 
men ? " 

" An artist may be better on account of his art than he 
otherwise would be," I answered. 

" I hope it makes men better," she repeated ; " because 
if it does it is a blessing." 

" Will you not admit that art refines the taste ? " 

" You know, Timias, that I am only wondering, for I 
am very ignorant. I do not see, I confess, why Nature, 
which art tries to copy, does not give us the laws of taste. 
Can I learn taste from the picture of a rose better than 
from a rose in a garden ? " 

** All our ideas of taste come from Nature," I replied ; 
" but in art we select the best that Nature does, and ar- 
range it so as to exemplify the principles of taste." 

" Grandmother would say that God's handiwork is bet- 
ter than man's; but, no matter, I shall learn some of 
these days." 

These little discussions and controversies did not de- 
tract from the pleasure of our intercourse. They never 
caused the least ripple of irritation, for we talked because 
each took pleasure in hearing what the other had to say, 
and I think that Alice rather encouraged them, for they 
afforded a good excuse for our being together. 

One day, as I was sketching in the shade of two trees 
that stood at the border of the field, Alice came down 
through the grass, as lovely a picture as ever painter drew, 
and stood at my side, making some point we had been dis- 
cussing her excuse for coming. 

"Do you think, Alice," I asked her, "that I could 
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paint the grace and fleecy whiteness of that cloud yon- 
der?" 

" It is very beautiful," she answered ; " but how can 
its beauty be given on canvas ? " 

" I wish I could answer you, Alice. If I only knew how 
it could be done, and could do it, I would have a great 
name. But I am going to try some day to catch the grace 
and beauty of the fairy of these fields. Will you let me 
paint your portrait ? " 

I asked this while bending over my sketch, not ventur- 
ing to look at her. She seemed to move her hand. Did 
it touch my shoulder } I half thought so, but did not dare 
to look and see. Would she smile, I wondered, if I looked 
into her face ? I dashed new color into my sketch, and 
bent nearer to it. Would she let her hand rest in mine if 
I took it ? I did not turn my head to the right or left, but 
worked at the sketch with increased earnestness. If I let 
my arm wind around her waist, I thought, would she be 
angry, or only reproachful ? She was not speaking, and 
I was working with silent energy. What was she doing, 
I wondered. What was she thinking? Where was her 
hand, that came so near my shoulder ? I did not feel it, 
yet I almost felt it. What would she do if I turned and 
seized her hand ? 

With a sudden impulse I stood up and looked at her. 
She stood with her sun-bonnet in her hand, the wind play- 
ing with her locks, and her eyes wandering far off" in a 
dream. 

" O Alice ! " I exclaimed, " you are very lovely." 

She started, then broke away a little, then came and 
stood nearer. 

" You like to pay town compliments, Timias," she said, 
speaking in a very low tone. " You forget that I have 
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been reared a Quaker, and that Quakers never exceed 
the sober truth." 

" Do Quaker lovers make love with as much soberness 
as Quaker preachers preach ? " I asked. 

" I have never seen Quakers make love, Timias. Was 
it kind to ask me that question ? " 

"Now I see that it was very indelicate,"! exclaimed; 
'* but I would not for the world wound you." 

" I am sure of it, Timias," she replied. " Now tell me 
how your painting comes on." 

**I can not speak of my painting now, Alice." 

Then I went closer to her side, and took her hand in 
mine, which she yielded half unconsciously, and bending 
low, I whispered, " When I said that you are very lovely, 
Alice, I meant that I love you." 

She trembled greatly as I said this, and sank down on 
the ground by the side of my sketching-stool, and began 
plucking the grass, her face hidden from my sight. 

** Alice," I whispered, and knelt down by her side, put- 
ting one arm around her waist. She did not shrink from 
me ; presently, indeed, her head bent toward me. Then 
as I pressed her toward me her face found sudden refuge 
in my bosom. 

" Alice, will you say that you love me ? " I asked. 

" I do not know," she murmured — ** I do not know. 
My heart is greatly moved; but you are very young and I 
am very young— only a boy and girl, I declare. How 
grandmother will laugh at us ! " Then looking up, with 
tears and a smile on her face, she said, ** What shall I say 
to thee, Timias ? " 

"That you love me dearly.' 

" But I have known you only a month.' 

"And how long have I known you ? 
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" That is very different," she replied, the smiles and 
the tears still in conflict on her face ; '^ men are so forward 
and reckless. You seem to me very good, Timias, but I 
dare not say that I love you. That would be saying so 
much; and what if I do not know my heart rightly? 
Timias, be good to me and kind, as you have been, and 
do not ask me yet to speak of love." 

" My dear girl," I answered, " I will not urge you. 
But let me look into your face, and fold my arms about 
your neck. Alice, Alice, I love you with my whole heart." 

She looked into my eyes, with her face radiant with a 
new happiness, and did not resist the kiss that I planted 
on her tender lips. And then, as if stricken dumb with a 
great delight, we went silently, hand in hand, toward the 
house. 

Alice had not confessed in words that my passion was 
reciprocated, but it scarcely needed this formal assurance. 
By disposition she was reserved, but she had the frankness 
of innocence, and knew nothing of the art of concealment. 
When we reached the house she permitted me to press her 
to my side once more, and to imprint another kiss on her 
lips, although she looked at me reproachfully, as she 
whispered, " Will you tell grandmother ? " 

This I promised to do, and she fled within. 

I had pledged my love to Alice, and yet I was scarcely 
twenty-one, and she but seventeen. What were we to do ? 
I had no settled way of life, for the little art that I prac- 
ticed was no more than an excuse for an occupation, and 
included no purposes to which her young life could be 
united. I was scarcely prepared to settle down to a coun- 
try-life, and Alice could never be happy, I felt assured, 
away from the green fields, and in the midst of a life full 
of artifice and excitement. I mused a little over the prob- 
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lem, and then, with the reckless confidence of youth, dis- 
missed it with the assurance to myself that all in time would 
come right. I had only then to live in the light and charm 
of my young mistress, to fold her in my arms, to whisper in 
her ears tender nothings, to hear her say that she loved me. 

The Widow Grace listened to our love-story with the 
outward calm that never forsook her. We were too young, 
she declared, to know our own minds, and she could not 
consent to a positive engagement. 

" Alice must not marry before she is twenty," she said, 
" and three years is a long time to test an affection so sud- 
den and youthful as yours." 

Nothing could move her from this decision, and so it 
was settled that we were to remain attached friends, 
brother and sister, but both should be free for the next 
two years. At the end of two years we would be per- 
mitted to enter into a formal engagement, if we so wished, 
and a year later marry. 

"Alice," said Mrs. Grace, **is my only grandchild, and 
this farm, which is all that I own, will become hers at my 
death. I am not sure that Alice would be contented with 
a life so quiet and separated from the world as mine has 
been. I am certain that without that inward peace of 
mind that comes from the Lord, such a life would be in- 
tolerable, but Alice is a dear, good girl, and grace may 
come to her by-and-by." 

It was during this interview that I learned of a dread- 
ful tragedy that darkened Alice's life when a little child. 
Her father and mother had both fallen victims to a terrible 
railway accident, that occurred in the Western country to 
which they had removed, and Alice, their only child, fell 
to the care of her grandmother. This calamity had oc- 
curred too early in her life for her to more than dimly 
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remember it, but the knowledge of her parents' dreadful 
fate cast its shadow over her spirits at times, and revealed 
to her the gloom and the tragedy that darken so much of 
human history. 

The days that followed were a delicious dream. Alice 
seemed to grow in gentleness, in sweetness, in a lovable 
self-surrender ; and while in the peculiar relations in which 
we stood she was reserved, she yet revealed to me her 
affection in many tender words, and in actions full of 
grace and womanly loveliness. 

Alice was always allowed a large command over her 
own time, so that we passed many hours in the fields or 
on the river, surrendering ourselves to the ecstasy of 
youth and love. I have a vivid recollection of one Sun- 
day afternoon we spent in the woods, that comes to me 
now with as much distinctness and delight as if it had 
occurred not longer ago than a summer's cycle. 

We were accustomed to drive on Sunday mornings 
four miles distant to a Friends' meeting-house. The farm- 
horses were brought out and harnessed to an ancient rock- 
away, and Mrs. Grace, Alice, and I drove sedately to the 
weekly assembly, where we sat silently under the influence 
of our inward monitor, unless an elder felt called upon 
to address us ; and when all was over there was a general 
pleasant shaking of hands and interchange of domestic 
news, when we drove back again. The Quakers are not 
strict Sabbatarians, and, this religious duty performed, 
the rest of the day was free to each one's own inclina- 
tions. 

On the day I have recalled, Alice and I went for a 
long saunter in a wood that crowned a low range of hills, 
and stretched in places down to the river-border. It was 
a picturesque forest, marked with outcropping rock, nu- 
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merous moss-covered bowlders, little sunny openings 
where masses of vines and bushes grew, and one clear, 
sparkling rivulet, along the borders of w^hich ferns and 
grasses flourished in graceful abundance. 

Through the wood we roamed, gathering ferns, pluck- 
ing woodland blossoms, happy in ourselves and our sur- 
roundings. Once Alice caught her foot slightly in a pro- 
truding root. 

'* That reminds me," I said, " of the first time I ever 
saw you. It was a wonderful incident. When we become 
rich, Alice, I shall have a seal engraved, showing a young 
girl tripping over the root of a tree ; and I will invent a 
motto to the effect that from that fall began the rise of 
our house." 

"It will sound very pretty, I suppose," replied Alice; 
" but would it not be more true to call it the rise of your 
presumption ? " 

" It is always presumption to love, Alice," I replied. 
" I wonder sometimes, though, if your lameness was not 
put on. Was your ankle really hurt ? You know that the 
sand-bird affects lameness when a stranger comes near 
its nest, and goes limping off in the wrong direction in 
order to lead the intruder away from its young. Did you 
limp in order to lead me in pursuit ? " 

*' O Timias, how can you suggest such a thing ? " ex- 
claimed Alice, blushing, yet amused. 

" I almost wish that you would lame yourself again," 
I exclaimed. 

*' Why, Timias ? ' 

'* That I might carry you home. I should have you 
in my arms then, when as it is you will scarcely let me 
touch you." 

*' Let me sit down on this rock and make a garland," 
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she answered quickly, seating herself on a flat rock near 
the edge of the rivulet. 

" I would rather see you on this bowlder," I replied, 
pointing to a large, square rock that stood near us. '* Let 
me lift you there, for it will be like a throne. I will 
make a wreath and crown you with it, and bring flowers 
to fill your lap, and stand at your feet to worship 
you." 

" You must not worship any one, Timias." 

" You are not like Rosalind, Alice." 

" Who was she ? Ought I to be like her ? " 

I told her the story of " As you like it," how Orlando 
and Rosalind met in the woods, and how Rosalind, in her 
disguise as a shepherd, persuaded Orlando to woo her. 
"*Woo me, woo me,' exclaimed Rosalind, but you will 
not, even in play, say that you love me." 

" I have said that I like you," she replied ; and as I 
looked into her eyes I read there something that meant 
all that words could express. 

** May I put you on the bowlder ? " I cried quickly, as 
my heart leaped into my throat. She did not resist, but, 
with a light spring which I scarcely aided, she reached the 
top, and I, standing at her feet, leaning upon the rock, 
could look up into her face. 

" Now you are queen — queen of the woodland nymphs. 
I should like to crown you with a mighty garland, and 
bring troops of subjects to serve you." 

** You have too many strange fancies, Timias, for a 
simple country girl like me." 

" Now you make me think of Perdita." 

" Who was she, Timias ? " 

Then I told her the story of Perdita in '* The Winter's 
Tale," that rare rustic lass so sweet of the meadows. 
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" I would rather be Perdita than Rosalind," she said; 
** but are you the prince in disguise ? " 

" I am nothing but what I seem ; but the prince 
did not love Perdita with half the passion that I love 
you." 

She did not speak for a moment, and then said : '* I 
shall often think of Perdita, Timias, but I shall never think 
of her without thinking of her prince. It was sweet in 
him to love a rustic lass — don't you think so ? " 

" How could any one help loving her, or help loving 
the Perdita that I see on the rock before me ?'* 

" Perhaps you are just as good as the prince." 

" And you will love me as Perdita loved Florizel ? " 

" You are always trying to betray me into saying that 
word, Timias." Then, again, I saw a look in her eyes that 
spoke more than words could utter. 

It was thus I trifled and wooed all that summer after- 
noon. I brought her blossoms, young tendrils, ferns, and 
green leaves, which she wove into many shapes while I 
stood wistfully at her feet, and told her stories from 
the poets, and pictured scenes of olden times and far-off 
lands. The custom of our country permits these free 
intercourses between young people, taking assurance in 
the innocence of girlhood and the honor of honorable 
men, and I can avow that in the moments of deepest feel- 
ing I respected Alice as something sacred, and would have 
execrated myself could I have proved less truly the guard- 
ian of her innocence than a score of chaperons. 

In the midst of my surrender to these delights there 
came a letter from Philip Giles urging me to join him 
and the Alfords in the woods. Mr. and Mrs. Alford were 
greatly hurt, he wrote, at my failure to make one of the 
vacation party, as I had promised to do, and he urged me 
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to consider whether under all the circumstances I was not 
under moral obligations to keep my pledge. Mr. and Mrs. 
Alford had been so kind to me that I felt the force of his 
suggestion, and that to refuse or to neglect to join them 
would be most ungrateful. 

I carried the letter to Alice, read it to her, and told 
her all the circumstances of my relations to the Alfords. 
She grew pale as I told her that I feared I must leave 
her, but she conceded that it was clearly my duty to join 
my friends. 

" And yet," I said, " they are only on a pleasure expe- 
dition. No harm would come to them if I should break 
my promise." 

" Is not a promise sacred ? " answered Alice, reproach- 
fully. 

** Most decidedly, if serious consequences are in any 
way involved." 

** It seems to me that a promise should be kept, unless 
one is released from it by the person to whom it is given. 
I can not bear to have you go, Timias, but I must not ad- 
vise you otherwise." 

" I will come back, Alice," I exclaimed, earnestly. 

" You will come back ? " she murmured half question- 
ingly, and with a far-off look. 

" I will come back very soon, I mean." 

" I shall watch for you and wait for you, Timias. The 
days and weeks will seem very long." Then she sighed, 
and I could see her eyes redden, and she lifted her hands 
as if she would seize and hold me. The next moment she 
rose — we had been seated on a garden-bench — and went 
silently toward the house. 

I fixed, with a heavy heart, upon the third day for my 
departure, and during the interval Alice was a little grave, 
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smiling when she spoke to me or when I said anything to 
please her, but falling at other times into a dreamy silence. 
When the hour came for us to part, she was very calm, 
and taking my face between her hands looked long and 
wistfully into my eyes ; then, when I bent to kiss her, she 
gave her lips to mine, and turning fled. 

My effects had been dispatched to the village, where 
they were to be carried to the railway-station by the vil- 
lage stage-coach, it being my intention to walk the dis- 
tance. I strolled along the road slowly, looking back at 
the house momentarily, and stopping occasionally to lean 
upon the fence and gaze on the fields. I walked and paused 
in this loitering way until I reached a point where the road 
approached the river nearly at right angles with the farm- 
house, where I paused in a deep reverie, from which I was 
aroused by hurrying steps and the rustle of a woman's 
frock. I looked up and saw Alice crossing the fields as if 
to intercept me. 

" Alice ! " I exclaimed ; then she ran rapidly toward 
me, and I leaped over the fence just in time to catch her 
in my arms, breathless and panting. 

" O Timias," she cried, " I told you once that I did 
not know whether I loved you. I do love you — I do ! I 
know my heart now." 

" Alice, dear Alice," I cried, holding her face to my 
heart. She threw her arms around my neck with a passion 
new to her, and exclaimed almost vehemently : 

" You will come back to me, Timias — you will come 
back ? Swear — no, no, do not swear — promise me sacredly 
that you will come back ! " 

** I promise you sacredly, Alice. I will not even go if 
you command me to stay." 

She did not answer, but pressed my face in her hands 
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as before, murmuring, " Good-by, good-by." Then she 
broke from me, and, without another word, hurried away 
through the meadow-grass. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The sun had nearly set when I arrived at Albany. 
My plan was to spend the night at the capital and take 
an early train northward, which would enable me to reach 
Keeseville some time during the afternoon, where I could 
pass the night, and from that point go on to my friends 
the following day. 

The brief journey to Albany was a melancholy one, 
for what hours are sadder than those that follow the part- 
ing from one we love ? I did not heed the train as it 
dashed onward, nor the objects that flew by, but saw before 
me one figure only — that of Alice coming down through 
the meadow-grass to tell me that she loved me. And this 
picture came before me many times afterward, was often 
my solace and yet often my despair, but has never been 
effaced from my memory, or even obscured. 

I went from the station in a despondent mood, when, 
just as I reached my hotel, I was confronted with an an- 
nouncement that fairly took my breath away. Large let- 
ters on a broad placard announced ** The third appearance 
of the Beautiful Young Actress Janette Somers, in her 
Fascinating Personation of Orlando in the Thrilling Drama 
of the same name." 

What a host of strange sensations rushed upon me at 
the sight of that name ! I did not believe that a spark of 
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my old boyish passion for the dashing and fascinating 
Janette remained, but I remembered how intense had 
been my infatuation, and I wondered what emotion her 
presence and voice would awaken in me now. " Should 
I, ought I to go to the theatre to see her ? '* I asked my- 
self. I debated, and men or women who hesitate always 
surrender. The temptation to go was very great, and, at 
the hour for the play to begin, I went to the theatre. 

I was just in time to see the curtain rise on the play. 
In a few moments Janette appeared, and I confess that I 
felt a thrill in my bosom as I heard her rich, penetrat- 
ing voice, and remembered the influence of her dazzling 
presence. But what was this ? Undeniably the voice 
was rich and mellow and the presence dazzling. The face 
was still brilliantly handsome, the limbs still shapely, the 
manner still full of grace and expression — but was there 
not a change ? Was there not a loss of refinement ? Had 
there not come over her manner a certain touch of coarse- 
ness? Assuredly there was not before that occasional 
raspness in her voice, and her laugh once had not that 
slightly artificial and metallic ring. Then I remembered 
how often I had heard good Mrs. Tobey say that the stage 
always took off the bloom — that freshness and delicacy 
were sure to change into harshness and even brazenness 
ere one had experienced many years before the foot-lights. 
Here was a young woman that I had once imagined the 
incarnation of grace and beauty, of wit and imagination, 
whose grace, beauty, wit, and imagination were still her 
gifts, but which no longer existed as fascinations. How 
remarkable that a little coarsening of the lines, either in 
fact or to my perceptions, should rob these qualities of 
nearly all their charm ! But, after all, this is the law of 
nature. How exquisite is the rose-bud to-day, how com- 
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mon the over-expanded flower to-morrow ! How sweet 
and illuminating, or how cold and chilling, a smile may 
be, with only a slight change in a line or two of the lips 
to account for the difference ! 

I went away from the theatre musing on these things, 
thinking much of my passion for Janette once, and com- 
paring her with my new-found daisy of the Mohawk. Full 
of these reflections, I wandered for a time to and fro 
through the streets. At last I went to the hotel, and had 
scarcely entered it when a messenger came toward me 
saying that Miss Janette Somers had learned of my pres- 
ence in the hotel, and desired particularly to see me in her 
private parlor. I was stunned and almost frightened, 
but I could not refuse the invitation, and so with steps 
as if impelled to some dreadful fate I went to meet 
her. 

She ran up in a gushing manner as soon as she saw 
me, and threw her arms around my neck. 

"Why, Timias," she exclaimed, ''you are a man now, I 
declare, and what a fine-looking man, too ! " Then she 
boldly kissed me on the cheek, and led me to a seat by 
her side. I was greatly embarrassed, but yielded with as 
much ease as I could command. 

" Come, now, tell me," she said, with her old, merry 
laugh, although a little harsh, I thought — "tell me how 
many women you have fallen in love with since I saw you. 
Oh ! but you were dreadfully in love with me, weren't 
you ? There never was anything like it, and, of course, a 
lad as susceptible as you are must have had as many love- 
adventures as there have been months." 

The light talk shocked me, but had I not once show- 
ered praises and compliments upon her? How, then, 
could I evince absolute indifference to her now ? I tried, 
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therefore, to evade the subject, and asked her where she 
had been acting and with what success. 

"I have been playing Orlando everywhere," she ex- 
claimed, ** and have done well with it. It is my favorite 
part, and the part people like me best in." 

" I do not wonder," I remarked. 

" Of course not, for was it not my sudden dash upon 
you as Orlando in Mrs. Tobey's rooms that captured your 
heart ? What a young rogue you were ! Had you been 
old enough, you would have proposed to me at first sight. 
And I do believe I was almost as much in love with you 
as you were with me." 

" You stopped answering my letters," I replied, forget- 
ting everything but my anger and despair at her neglect. 
" You did not even write to me when Mrs. Tobey died." 

" Which shows what a heartless wretch I am," exclaimed 
my light-hearted companion. " To have had such a lover, 
so handsome, so devoted, so passionate, and so young, and 
allow him to breathe his sighs and lamentations on the air 
without a word of sympathy — it was really dreadful ! But 
1*11 make amends now. I'll like* you just as much as I 
possibly can, and you can love me with all your heart and 
with all your eyes, just as you did when you first saw me 
as Orlando'* 

" But— Miss Somers— " 

" Now don't say a word, my excellent, kind, noble, un- 
sophisticated Timias. You were too merely a little boy 
before; but, now — you recollect what the lover in *As you 
like it ' says about the height of his sweetheart, that she is 
just up to the level of his heart ! That is where you have 
reached, my good Timias. But come, you must take sup- 
per with me. I always have supper after the play, you 
know. I am going to have some broiled chicken and a 
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bottle of English ale. There is always enough for two, so 
if my limited but very choice m^nu suits your fastidious 
and artistic taste — By-the-way, I forgot — you are an artist 
now, are you not ? " 

" Yes, I am a painter, but have done nothing yet but 
sketch and experiment." 

" I wonder you didn't go on the stage ; you have a 
good figure and a good voice, and I dare say plenty of 
talent." 

'* I never liked the stage — " 

" Except, you sad rogue, when you saw a certain charm- 
ing, fascinating, dashing Orlando^ 

** I never cared for it as a profession, I mean. Of 
course, I was charmed with Orlando — who was not ? " 

" I declare, Timias, you are beginning to thaw," was 
the response. " This is the first compliment you have 
spoken to-night, and it is not a very extravagant one. 
Now, tell me, do you like painting ? Do you paint por- 
traits — pictures of beautiful women in exquisite satins 
and silks, with golden hair, and large brown eyes, and pink 
cheeks, and lovely hands — do you ? And, if you do, do 
you fall in love with your sitters ? " 

" I have never painted portraits. Miss Somers," I re- 
plied ; " I am only a landscape-painter." 

" What a wonderfully sedate youth you have become, 
Timias ! * I have never painted portraits. Miss Somers,* " 
putting on a mocking, grave air. " Dear me, how dismally 
formal you are ! You used to call me Janette ; and now 
' Miss Somers ' is a little too stately to suit my stomach. 
So, you are a landscape-painter. How stupid that must 
be ! There is nothing really nice in the world, Tim, but 
men and women. But, I see, you paint lovely little rural 
maidens in meadows and orchards, pretty shepherdesses 
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with their sheep, and all that. Why couldn't you paint a 
love-lorn maiden on the grass, and her lover, in a straw 
hat trimmed with blue ribbons, playing the guitar to her — 
both looking as poetic and picturesque as they do in the 
ballet ? " 

Her rattling talk was here interrupted by the entrance 
of a servant with the expected chicken and ale. The 
cloth was soon laid, and Janette, pretending that she was 
desperately hungry, persuaded me to join her. 

" Do you drink ale ? " she asked ; '* if you do, Martin 
shall bring another bottle. Hungry as I am, I do believe 
the chicken will be sufficient ; if not, the hotel has an 
ample larder, and we needn't go unsatisfied. — Martin, you 
may leave us as soon as you have brought another bottle 
of ale." 

We were soon alone, busy with the fowl and the ale ; 
Janette devouring the tender chicken with eagerness, and 
keeping up a fusillade of talk as she ate and drank. 

*' You must recollect," I observed, " that I have just 
begun to paint, and am not advanced enough to treat 
subjects so difficult and fascinating as those you have de- 
scribed." 

" Haven't you been practicing ? " she exclaimed ; 
" haven't you been looking for pretty models among the 
farmers' daughters ? I shouldn't wonder, now, if you had 
found a Perdita, and fallen over head and ears in love 
with her." 

What fatality was it that made her utter these words ? 
It was impossible for me to conceal the agitation they 
caused. The blood rushed to my face, which I strove to 
hide in my ale-glass ; but my confusion was too obvious, 
and I saw the amused twinkle that came into Janette's 
eyes as she watched me. 
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" That was a chance arrow, Tim," she said ; " but it 
hit. There i>, then, a lovely little rustic maiden some- 
where, a new Perdita ; but you are not a prince in dis- 
guise." 

" There are Perditas, I dare say, in every village," I 
replied ; " and every one knows how pretty American 
country girls are." 

" And you have been personally verifying it. Didn't 
I say that you are a rogue ? But tell me all about her, Tim. 
Of all things in the world, I do like a love-romance. So 
do, now, tell me everything. How old is she? Is she 
very pretty ? Is she a fanner's daughter? Is she a lovely 
little blonde, or a rustic peony — a splendid brunette, daz- 
zling all the farmers' sons in the neighborhood ? " 

It seemed to me a profanation to mention Alice's name 
at that time and under such circumstances, and so I began 
earnestly to declare that I had seen many pretty country- 
girls, but there was no one — And here she interrupted 
me with an incredulous laugh. 

** No, no, excellent Master Terrystone ! " she exclaimed ; 
'' this will not do. There is a particular maiden, a lass of 
the meadows, that has conquered you. Now, my dear 
boy, for the sake of old times, be frank and tell me." 

" I — I can not," I stammered. ** I mean, I have noth- 
ing to tell. Will you not relate to me your triumphs ?" 

'' And let you hug your own triumph to your breast in 
secret ! Tim, you were desperately in love with me once. 
Shall I make you in love with me again ? Oh, I can do 
it ! I know how, my precious innocent ! Don't you know 
that, in the green-room, they call me ' Cleopatra, the Ser- 
pent of the West ' ? " 

" As Cleopatra," I replied, ** your conquests must be 
Caesars and Antonys, not a foolish, unsophisticated boy." 

4 
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** Not badly said, good Timias ; but I have only been 
bragging of what I could do. I conjure you, by the love 
you once had for me, let me know your heart's secret 
now ! " 

" What would you do with it ? " 

** Nothing ! Be happy with it. Prize it as a proof of 
your friendship. Give it back to you. Laugh to think of 
two innocent little hearts whose secret is in the keeping 
of an old dragon. Is she very young ? " 

** As young as I was when — " 

" When you fell in love with me. Sweet seventeen, I 
declare ! And she is very fair, of course. You wouldn't 
have insulted me by falling in love with a dark beauty — 
that would have been rivalry. I should be jealous of a 
brunette ; but, if you can not wear two red roses in your 
bautonni^re, you can have one rose and a daisy. Why, you 
started, Tim— just a little ! I am right, am I not, as to the 
daisy ? Saxon curls and a tender, white face — and a more 
tender, white heart ! God bless her tender, white heart, 
for your sake, Timias ! " 

I sprang up confused, overcome, eager to escape ; but 
she caught and held my hand. 

" How did you meet her, Timias ? Does she return 
your affection ? Will you be married some day ? " 

I struggled and I resisted, but, point by point, the cun* 
ning Serpent of the West wormed my secret from me — 
but not Alice's name, not every circumstance, not the 
most sacred facts of our young affection. 

" I am very glad of it, Timias," said Janette, when all 
had been revealed ; " and let me tell you that she is not 
betrayed by this confidence — ^both of you are saved. She 
is a dear innocent of ^he fields, and I was innocent once ! 
I see her, in her figured muslin, with jug in her hand, go 
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to the well, with its long bucket-pole, and draw up the 
cool water. I see her in the garden, gathering a nosegay ; 
or sitting by a window framed in with vines, busy with her 
needle ; or in the orchard, lifting her white arms to pull 
down the branches laden with fruit. It is very pretty* 
but how different 1 I, too, am in love with the dear girl, 
Timias ; and I mean to spare her. Do you know, Timias, 
that I saw you in the theatre to-night and knew you, and 
that I determined to win you, to add one more victim to 
my conquests ? You were a boy before, and I laughed at 
your passion ; you are a man now — fresh, young, earnest, 
handsome — ^and worth the winning. But I am generous, 
and interested in you in a new way. Of what moment is 
it, after all, whether I have one more or less in my train 
of admirers ? " 

I listened to all this in great embarrassment, unable to 
speak, upbraiding myself for revealing so much, and yet 
half inclined to believe her protestations, and to think all 
was for the best. 

" She is very pretty, you say," she resumed, " and very 
young ? We women were all young and pretty once. Do 
you know, Tim, I am really fond of her. I had it in 
my heart to love you, and I do like you ; but I mean to 
let you go back to her as innocent as you left her. Keep 
innocent for her sake, Tim. A woman of my experience 
knows your temptations, knows how easily youth is caught 
in snares. I wonder if I am not inspired to this generosity 
by the pure, innocent love you once felt for me ? I have 
that triumph over your daisy, at least : your heart was 
mine first — ^that is something to be proud of." 

" I shall never forget Orlando*' I replied, but eager to 
escape, and wondering how I could accomplish it. 

"A story to tell winter nights," laughed Janette — " how, 
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when you were a foolish boy, you fell madly in love with 
an actress, but Providence, or Fate, or your good disposi* 
tion, saved you. When do you leave town ? " 

" To-morrow." 

** I wonder, Tim, if we shall ever meet again ? But 
what difference can it make ? I was happy without you 
yesterday — why can not I be happy without you to- 
morrow ? I wonder if it was not your story of your daisy 
that has made me in love with you ? But what a mad rat- 
tler I am ! Ah, me ! there is nothing left of the chicken 
but the bones, and nothing of the ale but empty bottles ! 
This is the way all love-feasts end. Give my love to 
your daisy. Thank Heaven, there is one pretty love-story 
that I have not spoiled ! " 

" Good-night, Janette," I said, taking her hand. 

Suddenly she flung her arms around my neck, and, 
looking at me intently, exclaimed : ** Come to me if you get 
in trouble. If your suit prospers, it might not be wise. 
Now, go, go, or I maybe tempted to break my resolution." 

And with these words she fairly thrust me from the 
room. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Not a little stirred by all that had occurred with 
Janette, I went to my chamber and sat for a long time 
musing over the incidents of the interview. I was happy 
in the recollection that at no moment had I felt like 
yielding to the siren, and that Janette, in all her confi- 
dence in her powers of fascination, had no surmise of the 
feelings she aroused in me. How could she know the 
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great change that had come over me — ^how perceive that 
Alice had given me a new standard of taste, new per- 
ceptions of the beauty of delicacy in women, and that by 
the side of my daisy her dazzling attributes were garish 
and even coarse ? Would this new perception have kept me 
safe from her fascinations had she chosen to exert her- 
self to win me ? I declared to myself that I should have 
passed the ordeal secure and triumphant ; but we do not 
know our own strength, and it is not unlikely that I had 
good reason to rejoice in the happy turn Janette's pas- 
sion had taken. 

No incident occurred of noteworthy interest in my 
journey from Albany to Keeseville, and without much dif- 
ficulty I succeeded in finding Giles and the Alfords in 
their retreat on the banks of the lake, who all welcomed 
me with many protestations of pleasure. 

The habitations consisted of a hut, which fell to the lot 
of Mr. and Mrs. Alford, and a tent designed for Giles and 
me. Giles was acting as guide, and performing all the 
usual duties that fall to that important person in the woods 
of the north, which included the preparation of the rude 
out-of-door meals, with some assistance from Mrs. Alford, 
and the general direction of the sports and the excursions 
which the place and the occasion called for. It was an 
office for which Giles was well fitted, and its duties and 
responsibilities gave him abundant pleasure. 

'' If I were asked to boil a potato in town," Giles said 
to me, '^ I believe I should rebel ; but here boiling potatoes 
has a picturesque dignity that elevates it to an art. In 
the woods everything is reversed — ^idleness is transformed 
from a vice into a virtue, occupations that in civilization 
are disdained are accepted here with delight, and man is 
himself again." 
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Life in camp in the Adirondacks has been described 
often, and hence I do not purpose repeating here the 
familiar features. We sailed and we angled, we went for 
game, and we made excursions by boat or by land to 
points of renown. We enjoyed fully the soft, aromatic air, 
the sense of freedom, the exhilaration that comes to us 
always when we return to our primitive nomadic nature. 
The greatly improved health and spirits of Mr. Alford 
justified the wisdom of the summer vacation, and, if the 
rest of us needed it less, we still derived from it a share 
of advantage. 

Lovely were the lakes, the dense woods, the far-oflf 
blue of the mountains, but their charms only partially 
allayed the longings of my heart, and one of my greatest 
pleasures was in long reveries filled with Alice and dreams 
of the future. My friends accused me of reserve and 
absent-mindedness, but Philip Giles easily comprehended 
the state of my mind. 

*' I have been watching you, Tim," he said, ** and I see 
that your mind wanders. Has the little Quaker girl struck 
so deep ? " 

" I must wait three years, Philip," I answered. Giles 
always invited my confidence, and it seemed as impossible 
to withhold my heart-secrets from him as from the air. I 
never questioned his honesty or doubted his S3rmpathyy 
and therefore told him all that had occurred at Brier 
Cottage after his departure. 

" It is very pretty, Tim," he said, " but you'll fall in 
love with twenty girls in three years." 

" I may amuse myself with twenty girls," I answered. 

" Ah I will they be amused, supposing you have the 
faculty of pleasing them ? or will the sport be only with him 
who hurts 1 " 
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"Will they be amused if I really fall in love with them 
only to climb out ? There is time enough in three years 
for a man to fall in love a hundred times, and women 
enough for him to continue the practice for the rest 
of his life. It is not what a man might or could do, 
but what he is likely to do. I am for my part love- 
proof." 

''To make sure, Tim, be not led into temptation. 
Love in this world — although, for the matter of that, I 
know nothing about love in any other — ^love, as we see 
it, watch it, encounter it, is a strange thing. What is the 
secret of falling in love ? " 

*' I can not answer puzzles, Philip." 

" Men fall in love, they say, with beauty, with good- 
ness, with gentleness, with intellectual qualities, with a 
sweet voice, with a smile, with an agreeable manner, with 
a lovable disposition, with many ascertainable and meas- 
urable things, and yet we find them continually falling in 
love with women who are not beautiful, nor good, nor 
wise, nor gentle, nor possessing any ascertainable or meas- 
urable thing. Youll find a hundred reasons given for 
falling in love, or being in love, and rarely the right rea- 
son — ^which is commonly simply because a man can not 
help it." 

" What do you mean, Giles ? " I asked. ** There is no 
philosophy and little reason in that remark." 

'' I admit," retorted Giles, ''that there is no reason in 
love, but the philosophy of the thing is just here — 2l 
woman's eye glances, or her lips smile, or her neck is 
white and well turned, or she has a pretty hand, or she 
flutters a fan gracefully, or she looks sympathetic, or she 
beckons, or by some other trifle as light as gossamer, as 
valueless as a mote in the sun, as much without significance 
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as the fall of a leaf, and the man is subdued, and immediate- 
ly he begins to declare that the woman is lovely, when she 
is not ; that she is gentle and good, when any one can see 
the shrew in her eye ; that she is wise and capable, when 
she is as perverse as a donkey, and as empty as an aban- 
doned shell on the sea-shore ; and so goes on manufactur- 
ing qualities and attributes for her out of air. To satiny 
his judgment he creates an ideal, and tries with all his 
might to persuade himself there are good reasons for his 
passion — and so there are, but they are not written down 
in his catalogue of her attractions. He is in love because 
a mysterious force in nature has touched him. The woman 
may be unbeautiful, heartless, selfish, cruel, untrue, coarse, 
frivolous, empty, but if the magic of nature — something of 
the magic, I suspect, that Puck used on the eyes of Titania 
— touches him, he sees not one of these things in their 
true aspect. Yes, the Titanias that have fallen in love with 
men crowned with donkey-heads, and the men that have 
fallen in love with serpents, thinking them doves, are 
many — and all because of a diabolism, or a mystic fury in 
nature that delights in bringing incongruous elements to- 
gether for the sake of a dance of delirium." 

" By all strange things, Philip," I responded, "you are 
yourself in a mad humor to-day." 

*' I have seen, Timias, and I see. A man may love two 
women that are absolutely two opposite poles, the delight- 
ful qualities of one being wholly absent from the other. 
If this is true, it was not personal qualities at all that won 
him, but something unknown held by the two in common. 
But no matter. It is because I have seen, that I can say 
your fairy of Brier Cottage is as gentle and good as she 
looks. I hope both of your hearts will be as fresh three 
years hence as they are now. And yet that is hoping, I 
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fear, against reason — for how can the bud always remain 
the bud ? " 

" The fragrance, Philip, need not lose its sweetness." 

''No; but it is rarely wise to reason by analogies. 
There are, doubtless, girls that are buds — ^when youth 
goes the charm that held us to them goes too ; and then 
there are women who are like slow-ripening fruit, attain- 
ing mellowness and sweetness only as time matures and 
chastens them." 

''And then again," I broke in by saying, "there are 
women who are simply women after a law to themselves — 
bom with sweetness and nobility of soul, and never losing 
them to the end." 

" You are right, O wise young judge ! Why, after all, 
should we confuse ourselves by comparisons — and compar- 
isons commonly do confuse. Everything is a law to itself, 
and women supremely illustrate the truth. But, Tim, are 
you not impatient to go back to your Dulcinea ? " 

" If she were here, Philip, I should be happier than I 
am. If I run away before we break up to join her, do not 
blame me." 

" Do you mean to stick to art ? " 

"I mean to study it now in hot earnest, although 
Alice absolutely does not understand it, and seems to 
think the making of pictures the idlest and most mean- 
ingless thing in the world. But I have no other pursuit, 
and I must endeavor to succeed in the one I have 
adopted." 

" I see that Alice has already half cured you of your 
vagabond tendencies. As to success, you will never suc- 
ceed simply by work, Tim, and you can never succeed 
without work." 

" Which is a good set paradox." 
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'' And an evident one. Work in a direction for which 
one has no aptitude never brings more than mechanical 
performance, and aptitude, however great, never accom- 
plishes anything without work — a fine sentiment that may 
be translated into a very homely saying — 'Be sure you are 
right, then go ahead.' " 

" Your paradox, Philip, scarcely needed your explana^ 
tion — one can read it as he runs." 

'' But see in me," said Philip, '' an illustration of the 
falsity of all rule. I have aptitude and I have worked, 
and yet am as barren as a dead fig-tree." 

" They say, Philip, that you have genius in your eyes^ 
but none in your fingers." 

''Which is a wiser saying than this mysterious they 
commonly manage to utter." 

The conversation now wandered into many little cur- 
rents, and presently Mr. and Mrs. Alford, who saw us dis- 
cussing on the lake-shore, came to join us. 

Although supposed to be in the heart of a primitive 
wilderness, we were far from being wholly separated from 
civilization. Every few days boats would appear on the 
lake, filled with merry voyagers, and under the charge of 
guides, which either traversed the lake and disappeared 
at the verge of our stretch of water, or sought some hut 
or cabin like our own on its border, and took up a tem- 
porary abode under the trees. 

About three weeks after my arrival such a party ap- 
peared on the lake, and, following the trend of the shore 
where we were situated, .asked us for information as to a 
desirable camping-ground. Giles acted as spokesman, and 
even volunteered to show them an unused hut not more 
than a mile distant, that would serve their purpose. 
Springing into a canoe lying at hand, he paddled along the 
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shore, followed by the voyagers, and pointed out to them 
the looked-for spot 

All that afternoon we could hear, through the clear air, 
the distant merry noises of the new-comers as they dis- 
embarked and made preparations for camping. When 
darkness set in, we .could see their fires casting a lurid 
light on the waters of the lake. The next morning I had 
just finished my bath in the lake, and was promenading 
up and down the shore for the sake of warmth and exer- 
cise, when I observed a boat, with a small white sail in the 
prow, approaching, and in a few minutes it came close to the 
shore. It was occupied by two persons, one a young woman 
and the other obviously the guide. As the boat drew near, 
the young woman, with some forwardness, hailed me. 

" Our supplies are short," she cried out ; ** we want 
condensed milk, and bread — can you loan them ? " 

I asked them to come ashore, and said we would do 
what we could to serve them. The guide promptly ran the 
boat to the shore, and both sprang on the beach. At this 
moment Giles joined us, and I turned the guide over to 
him for necessary negotiations ; then, bowing to the lady, 
expressed the hope that they had not been inconvenienced 
by their insufficient supplies. 

She replied, " No," and then asked, " Do you like camp- 
ing here ? " 

I replied in a general way, as I did so, taking note of 
my interlocutor. She was young, not more than eighteen, 
of a compact, graceful figure, and with a face which, though 
not really beautiful, was very animated and interesting. 
Her eyes were black slnd bright, the color of her cheeks 
ripe and warm, and her voice, although a little loud and 
imperative, was yet agreeable. 

" I never lived in the woods before," said she, " and I 
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think it just fascinating. It was all my own doing, coming 
here, for I am as fond as I can be of romantic things, and 
didn't give mamma and papa any peace until they con- 
sented to come." ' 

I expressed the hope that her expectations would be 
realized, and declared that there is much to interest and 
charm one in this kind of life. 

'^ Oh, it is just splendid," she exclaimed. *'I have read 
ever so many books about it, and have dreamed night 
and day about the mountains, and the lakes, and the 
woods, and the guides, and the tents, and the funny hem- 
lock-boughs for the beds, and all that. Did you ever 
read Fenimore Cooper — all his romances about adventures 
in the woods and with the Indians ? Mamma says that only 
boys ought to like books of that sort, but I like them ever 
so much, they're so romantic." 

I replied that I had read Cooper's Indian romances, 
and that, when a boy, they had filled me with a wild de- 
sire for the picturesque, nomadic life they described. I 
also remarked that I saw nothing strange in girls as well 
as boys liking them. "Why should not girls," I said, 
" enjoy nature and all the delicious freedom of woodland 
life as well as their brothers ? " 

" I am so glad to hear you say so," was the lady's re- 
sponse, " for at home everybody is preaching about what 
is woman-like and girl-like. I don't think people have 
any soul for romance — do you ? Will you please tell me 
your name ?" 

"Terrystone — Timias Terrystone," I replied. 

** What a nice name ! I am Rosina Dodd. You see 
that my Christian name is pretty and my surname horrid. 
I do like romantic names. Rosina Terrystone, now, 
would be too lovely for anything." 
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The frankness of this remark fairly took my breath 
away, but it was evident that the young lady had no 
notion of the significance of what she was saying. Her 
voluble tongue ran along, uttering without reserve and 
without embarrassment whatever came uppermost in her 
thoughts. 

" I hope," she said, " we will come to know each other 
better. There is the guide, who has procured what he 
wants, ready to depart, and I must say good-morning. 
The sail down here was delicious in the morning air, and 
I should like to come ever so often. Won't you come over 
to our camp ? Mamma and papa will be delighted to 
make your acquaintance." 

'^ I shall not fail to come," I answered, promptly ; and 
with a gay toss of the head Miss Rosina Dodd sprang into 
the boat, and, the little sail catching the wind, it was the 
nex^ instant fairly flying over the surface of the lake. 

When I recounted this little adventure to Mr. and Mrs. 
Alford, they were not a little shocked at the boldness of 
the young woman, and Mrs. Alford did not hesitate to 
emphatically call her a brazen creature. 

** You are too severe, Mrs. Alford," I answered ; " I 
am sure, if you had seen her, you would say that her bold- 
ness is nothing but innocent impulse, and that she is as 
unsophisticated and guileless as a child of nature." 

*' Hello, Tim ! " exclaimed Mr. Alford — who knew noth- 
ing of my Mohawk adventure — " have you succumbed so 
quickly to a bright eye ? By Jove, you snatch at the first 
bait that is offered ! " 

"What do you say, Philip," I replied, appealing to 
Giles ; " you saw the young lady — ^was she brazen, or simply 
impulsive ? " 

** I confess," answered Philip, " to very little knowledge 
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of young women, and I wonder, sometimes, if they are 
not the most accomplished young actors in the world. 
Judging from an off-hand impression, I should say there 
is no harm in the girl; but what man can fathom her? I 
will trust to Mrs. Alford's impressions when she has put 
her eye on her once — ^has taken her mental picture. It 
would be a marvelous thing in social ethics if the photo- 
graphs that women take of one another could be caught 
and exhibited. What tell-tales they would be! What 
revelations, what insight we should have into mysteries 
that are now so impenetrable to men ! " 

" I am not sure," remarked Alford, ** but that women 
are too jealous of one another to take accurate photo- 
graphs." 

" They see," exclaimed Giles — ^** they see ! You can 
not trust their opinions of rivals, perhaps ; but for all the 
rest they are as impartial, as inexorable, and as unim- 
peachable as the sun himself when he takes to portrait- 
painting." 

" I am sure," I here remarked, "that I care nothing for 
this Rosina Dodd, and am as willing as Philip to abide by 
Mrs. Alford's final judgment. Why should we not be 
neighborly, and call on them ? — Come, Mrs. Alford, let us 
make up a party and go and pay our respects to these 
Dodds." 

"Why not?" answered Mrs. Alford; and so it was 
agreed. A few hours later we were all in boats, gliding 
over the lake toward the camp of the new-comers. 

We were welcomed by the strangers, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Alford having introduced themselves, formal presentations 
followed. The party consisted of Mrs. Dodd, a large, 
red-cheeked, emphatic, fussy woman ; Mr. Dodd, who 
held his head very high, and talked in an imposing, pomp- 
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ous manner; Miss Rosina Dodd ; and two boy Dodds, of 
twelve and fourteen. Mrs. Dodd made haste to explain 
how they had left Lake George and all the comforts of a 
good hotel, to gratify the romantic whim of Miss Rosina. 

'' Rosina is so romantic," she said, with a sigh, and 
fluttered against her bosom a huge fan, which she carried 
as a sort of reminiscence of civilization, it may be pre- 
sumed. General conversation ensued, but the restless 
Rosina managed to draw me aside, and, as soon as she 
had obtained my private ear, she began a rattling talk 
about the poems and romances she had read. 

'^ Nature is so beautiful," she exclaimed, ''but I am de- 
voted to literature. I was delighted this morning when 
you told me you had read and admired Cooper's Indian 
stories, and now we must talk about the other books we 
have read. You dote on Thackeray, don't you ? " 

"I am very fond of Thackeray, Miss Dodd," was my 
reply. 

" Oh, I knew you were I " she warmly replied ; "every 
intellectual person is. But Thackeray does not quite satisfy 
my heart. He gratifies my intellect, but my susceptible 
nature craves for more emotion, for more poetic exalta- 
tion, and this desire of my soul makes me love, above all 
writers, Tennyson. Are not his poems entrancing ? " 

"Your literary tastes are very orthodox. Miss Dodd. 
Tennyson is very entrancing ; but do you also like Swin- 
burne, Morris, Rossetti, and others of the new school of 
impressionists ? " 

" I like them very much," she replied, " that is, I try 
to like them, and always do when I understand them. 
But I prefer the noble and the heroic I think Bulwer's 
novels simply rapturous. How many times have you read 
Tennyson's ' Idylls of the King ' ? " 
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^ Not more than once, fully/' I was compelled to ac- 
knowledge. 

" Good gracious, Timias Terrystone, you don't know 
what gems they are ! I have read them fifty times, I am 
sure — or at least twenty. You can't half know their 
beauties unless you devote months to them — ^yes, months. 
Of course, you like the theatre. I am madly in love with 
the theatre. I like wild, intense, passionate plays — don't 
you ? " 

At this juncture Mrs. Dodd drew near us, and her voice 
broke into our converse. 

" Is Rosina, Mr. Terrystone," she asked, " talking to 
you of books ? Ah, you must make great allowance for 
Rosina, for she is so poetic ! " Again the large fan fluttered 
against her bosom, and a sigh ascended to the heavens. 

" So is Mr. Terrystone romantic, mamma," interposed 
Miss Dodd. ''He -likes poetic and romantic books as 
well as I do." 

" I am afraid Mr. Terrystone says so out of politeness." 

" It is charming, Mrs. Dodd," I replied, " to hear 
poetic sentiments from the lips of poetic young ladies." 

"That is an evasion — what you call diplomacy," ex- 
claimed Rosina. " Dear me ! " she continued, " there are 
Mr. and Mrs. Alford preparing to leave. It is really too 
bad ! But, never mind, there is a plenty of time in these 
woods for long, delicious conversations. I want to go in a 
boat with you for a long sail — then we can go over every- 
thing. Do you like angling! You can fish while I am 
talking, or reading. Wouldn't it be delightful now for me 
to take a book, and, while you are fishing, to read to you 
something full of romance and poetry ? Papa says I read 
very well. If you must go, good-by." 

" Let it be good-day. Miss Dodd," was my reply. " I 
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shall certainly do myself the pleasure of visiting — shall I 
say calling ? — ^very soon. We must have the sail we spoke 
ofy and you shall read to me or talk to me, as suits you — 
but I think I should rather hear you talk/' 

" You will come, then ? " 

" To-morrow, if possible." 

" I am so glad ! Give me your hand as pledge of 
your promise." 

With a kindly pressure of her hand we parted. 



CHAPTER X. 

It soon happened that Rosina and I passed the greater 
part of every day together. The intimacy that grew up 
between us was not of my seeking, nor yet had I resolutely 
resisted it. I never for an instant admitted to myself that 
this friendship weakened or in any way affected the deep 
love I bore for Alice Grace. It seemed to me that our 
intercourse was nothing more than an agreeable pastime 
that any young couple would permit themselves under 
similar circumstances; but I saw that Philip put another 
construction on it, and the reproachful look in his eyes 
often made me exceedingly uncomfortable. 

I can honestly say that I was not fascinated with 
Rosina Dodd. I am sure that I felt no passion for her, 
no touch of love, no feeling warmer than one may experi- 
ence for an acquaintance. She entertained me a little, 
and she forced herself on me in a manner that I could not 
resist without being almost brutal. 

We passed many hours on the lake, and we sometimes 
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penetrated short distances into the woods. In one case 
we made angling an excuse; in the other, the plea of 
some botanical example that we needed. Rosina seemed 
never tired of talking, never wearied of recounting the 
romances she had devoured, the poems she had read, and 
the dramas she had witnessed. She had conmiitted to 
memory a great store of poems and fragments of poems, 
which she delighted to repeat ; and, having caught some 
of the mannerism and effects of the stage, her recitations 
were always theatrical and occasionally impressive. I 
hinted once that she had a talent for acting, and for one 
whole day, at least, she declaimed about the stage, and 
gave me numerous illustrations of her powers. Here she 
was crude, indeed, compared with the elegance and dra- 
matic force of Janette Somers, in similar manifestations ; 
but I made all allowance for an untrained talent by the 
side of a trained one. 

It happened on one occasion, as we were idling on the 
lake, rowing a little, resting more, and chatting a great 
deal, that I chanced to refer to my obscure birth and un- 
known parentage. Rosina's curiosity was at once aroused, 
and she plied me with questions with almost breathless 
rapidity, until she had elicited all that I knew of my early 
history. 

" I never heard of anything so romantic in my life," 
she exclaimed. " You really do not know who your father 
and mother were ? *' 

" I have not the slightest idea who they were. Miss 
Dodd," I replied. 

" And you were brought up by an old comedy-actress, 
who treated you kindly ? " 

" Mrs. Tobey was kindness itself," I responded. "You see 
there is nothing of the traditional ill-treatment in my case." 
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" Haven't you a birth-mark on your arm, or on your 
neck, or on your leg, by which you could be identified ? " 

It was impossible not to laugh outright at this bit of 
regulation romance. ^' No, Miss Dodd," I replied, with 
what gravity I could, '^ I have not even the time-honored 
birth-mark, although I must confess that I never looked 
for one." 

" Perhaps, then, there is one ; there always is a birth- 
mark, you know." 

** In books always," I replied. 

" Haven't you a child's coral," she eagerly asked, " or 
some baby-clothes, with your name or initials embroidered 
on them, or a ring with initials engraved inside, or a neck- 
lace, or some memento or other ? Everybody has some 
relic of his babyhood — " 

'' Which turns up at the right moment, in the last chap- 
ter, and restores the long-lost to the arms of his heart- 
broken relatives ! In my case there is nothing of the kind. 
I haven't any coral beads, nor gold necklace, nor ring, nor 
baby-clothes, nor anything by which I may be identified* 
There is no use, Miss Dodd, in imagining a romance con- 
nected with me — the necessary ingredients do not exist." 

'* Haven't you tried to find your mother's or father's 
family ? " she inquired. 

"I haven't assumed," I replied, "that my father or 
mother had a family. If they had, don't you think it 
would have been their duty to look for me? Did my 
mother's family ever search for her or for me ? Did her 
husband or her husband's family concern themselves about 
her or about me ? No, Miss Dodd, I have been a little 
curious at times — ^who would not ? — but see how the case 
stands. If my father died before my mother did, no 
blame attaches to him ; but if he was living in my child- 
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hood he is responsible for the sad fate that befell my 
mother, and hence, were he living now, and standing be* 
fore me, I would not own him. Shall I search for and 
find him, simply to tell him that he abandoned my mother, 
and that I do not want his recognition ? But perhaps he 
is dead, and in no wise to blame — ^then for whom am I 
to search? For his family, that never cared whether he 
left a child or not ? " 

" You wouldn't know him if you could ? " exclaimed 
the lady. 

'' Not if I could. I have never turned my hand to 
know who he was or is, and I never shall. Nor do I 
care to discover what kindred I have on either side. 
You see I have my little romance. Miss Dodd — it is dis- 
dain." 

'^ But there must be something waiting for you some- 
where," she eagerly persisted. "Perhaps there is a mag* 
nificent estate, and you are the long-lost heir. Perhaps 
you are the son of a nobleman — " 

" Why not the son of a prince, while we are about it, 
Miss Dodd ? " ' 

" Perhaps your father ivas a prince ! Who knows ? Do 
not princes often fall in love with beautiful actresses } " 

" Do not wrong my mother, Miss Dodd. She went on 
the stage from necessity, it was believed, and that thought 
makes me dislike the profession." 

" I didn't mean to reflect on your mother," exclaimed 
my companion, earnestly. " But of course there is a ro- 
mance of some sort. If your father wasn't a prince, then 
he was a lord or a count, or somebody of rank. I always 
thought you had a princely manner, and now I am sure 
you are somebody. I should not wonder if your father was 
some great nobleman, who marrried your mother in secret. 
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because his family opposed the match — of course it was a 
love-match ; a dear, lovely girl below him in rank, but his 
equal in natural gifts — and then they had to separate. 
Your father had to go to India, or to the wars somewhere, 
and your mother drifted off to America with her precious 
baby. That is just how it happened, I am sure. You 
really ought not to feel the way you do about your father's 
and mother's family — perhaps they are trying their very 
best to find you." 

" Let them find me, then,'* I replied, not without spirit. 
'' Here I am. I do not hide myself, and Terrystone is 
not a common name." 

**But Terrystone is not your real name, of course. 
Nobody in romance has his real name. You ought to 
find out what your real name is." 

" How ? " 

** By trying — trying everywhere and everything. Per- 
haps some of the people who knew your mother can tell 
you." 

" Would they be more likely to know than good Mrs. 
Tobey ? " I asked. " But as I have already said, I shall 
make no search. I have no wish to force myself upon un- 
willing kindred. And then I see the matter a little differ- 
ent from the way you see it. Miss Dodd. It is not a noble 
family at all that I conjure up, but wealthy parvenues^ or 
some middle-class Philistines, who, if they found and 
adopted me, would expect me to fall into the family 
harness, to obey all the dreary traditions of their set, to 
comply with their whims, to think and act according to 
their notions of right thinking and acting. I am young, 
healthy, of good presence, with a profession that I like, 
and a little money in my pocket, and am no man's slave. 
Shall I go hunting for an opportunity to sell my free- 
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dom, to give up my youth and hopes to the keeping of a 
set of family jailers ? " 

"But I am sure," replied Miss Dodd, "that your 
family is noble. I see it on your brow and in your nose. 
The nose is the sure sign of birth, and yours is an aris- 
tocratic nose." 

" Thank Heaven and my good parents for my nose, 
then ; but I shall never use it in scenting out my origin. 
I am afraid my aristocratic nose would turn up at my kin- 
dred if I found them. I intend to let well enough alone, 
and enjoy this lake, the delicious air, and the delightful 
society of Miss Rosina Dodd. Shall we throw out a line 
for trout, or shall we run to the shore and make an excur- 
sion inland ? " 

" Oby let us float and drift here, it is so poetical on the 
water ! Do you recollect Buchanan Read's exquisite 
poem, * Drifting ' ? I feel just as if I were in a boat like 
his, on the glorious Adriatic ; " and, without a word more, 
she began to repeat the lines of that fine poem. 

Rosina did not abandon the question of my parentage, 
notwithstanding my arguments, and the next day returned 
to the subject with fresh reasons and more urgent impor- 
tunities. She had related to Mr. and Mrs. Dodd all the 
circumstances of what she considered my romantic history, 
and had gone to Mr. and Mrs. Alford to consult with 
them as to what should be done. It was not until I had 
repeated again and again my determination to do nothing 
toward discovering my parentage, and had shown to her, 
by repeated arguments, how impossible it would be for me 
to pursue any line of inquiry without the slightest clew to 
aid me, that her importunities grew less urgent, and, in a 
few days, her mind became occupied almost wholly by 
other topics. 
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But in all these days our intimacy grew apace. By the 
tacit consent of the Dodds, senior, we were allowed to 
follow the bent of our inclinations, and hence there was 
abundant opportunity to cultivate each other's acquaint- 
ance. I soon became a little perplexed and embarrassed 
at many of Rosina's sayings and doings, for it seemed to 
me that an impartial looker-on would have admitted that 
the vivacious and confident young woman was making 
love to me. I have no idea that this view of the case 
ever occurred to Rosina, but no one would venture to 
affirm that she possessed much of that shyness and that 
coyness that are assumed to be essential qualities with 
guileless and modest maidens. So far from being coy, I 
believe it to have been an imperative necessity of her na- 
ture to speak always the thought that came to her mind. 
Reserve with her was impossible ; it was as natural for her 
to speak as to think, one process being as spontaneous as 
the other. 

One compensating advantage of this disposition is a 
surpreme honesty that can always be trusted. Rosina did 
not affect co3mess or modesty, as some wary and diplo- 
matic women do, and in this way lead me on. She was 
impulsive, thoughtless, straightforward, without much sense 
of conventional propriety, without a well-arranged mind, 
or much discretion, but she was agreeable and entertain- 
ing on account of her lively imagination^ her active 
sympathies, and her courage of speech. 

As a result of these characteristics she was much more 
apt to come to our camp than for me to go in search of 
her. In truth, very much the greater number of our in- 
terviews were of her seeking. Often before we had fairly 
breakfasted her clear voice would be heard from the water, 
hailing us, and, when I went down to the water's edge to 
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aid her to land, she would almost give me a morning em- 
brace. 

In a short time she began calling me Timias, and 
begged me to substitute Rosina for Miss Dodd. In walk- 
ing, she not infrequently kept to my side and allowed her 
hand to rest in mine ; and once, as we were seated imder 
a tree, she leaned forward and, resting on my shoulder, 
brought her face close to mine. I did not have the heart 
to respond to her forwardness by corresponding forward- 
ness on my part, for it seemed so much like the betrayal 
of what I believed to be innocent thoughtlessness. 

I did not question her innocence, but suspected that I 
had found favor in her eyes, and I did not doubt that if I 
advanced at all I should find an easy triumph. But I had 
no thought of advancing. I never for an instant faltered 
in my faith to Alice, who always held her ascendency in 
my heart, whose image was before me at night, in the 
morning, and during all the hours of the day. 

But should I not have withheld from Rosina's com- 
pany, or given her to distinctly understand that I was 
pledged to another ? My duty here was very plain, and 
yet I neglected it. I did not tell her of Alice at first, and 
the time came when it would have been embarrassing 
to do so. I acquit myself of all purpose of entangling 
Rosina's affections, and yet I permitted under my eyes a 
passion to grow up in her heart that I knew would be 
hopeless, and did nothing to save the poor girl from the 
wretchedness that was sure to follow. But here I was 
more thoughtless than culpable. I had not the vanky to 
suppose that she would suffer on my account. I supposed 
that I crossed hec path like many other admirers, to be 
forgotten as soon as another replaced me, and hence I 
permitted myself to enjoy her companionship, to be enter- 
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tained by her unique characteristics, witbput stopping to 
speculate on consequences. 

Had I doubted Rosina's feelings, the doubt could not 
long remain. One morning she came to me with her eyes 
red with weeping, and told me that their camp was to 
break up that day, the whole party going to Saratoga. 

** What shall I do without you ? " she exclaimed, with 
her usual want of reserve, and, dropping on the trunk of 
a fallen tree, drew me to her side, 

" I have been happy every hour sinqe I met you, Timi- 
as," she exclaimed, with tears in her voice, " and \ sh^U 
be miserable every hour until we meet again." 

"I hope that will not be long," I answered, in the 
usual commonplace manner. 

" Of course we hope that," she replied, with the utmost 
simplicity. "We are going to Saratoga, and then to the 
Thousand Islands. If you leave here soon, you could 
join us, perhaps, at Saratoga, but I do not know how long 
we shall stay there. I really do not know anything, for 
my heart is broken to think we must go. Will you not 
think of me every day, you dear lost prince ? " 

** I shall think of you often with great delight," I re- 
marked, gallantly, but with a secret apprehension of what 
might befall before the interview ended. 

'* Have you had as much pleasure in my company as I 
in yours?" she asked, leaning forward to look in my 
face. 

" My pleasure has been very great," I answered, trying 
to maintain a polite and formal tone. 

**I knew you would say so," she exclaimed. "Would 
it not be delightful if we could always be together ? " 

" Delightful," I echoed, absolutely not knowing what I 
was saying. 

5 
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** As sweet as a long, delicious dream/' she murmured, 
and nestled nearer. 

** A delicious dream, indeed," I responded, and by an 
unconscious impulse, by an act that was prompted rather 
by my mind than by my heart, and which was wholly me- 
chanical in character, I took her hand in mine. Her head 
drooped as I did so and touched my shoulder. I would 
have shrunk away, or sprang to my feet, had it been pos- 
sible, but her hand was in mine, her head was on my 
shoulder, and she was bidding me a tearful and tender 
farewell. She drew still nearer; her breath was on my 
cheek, and she murmured : 

" It has been a delicious dream, indeed — but it shall 
come again, and last. O Timias, you are making me 
very happy." 

" But, Rosina," I struggled to say, " I am seriously in 
earnest. I love — " 

**And I love, too, Timias," she interposed, with bold 
swiftness ; " and how I shall prize your love ! How I shall 
cherish it ! You are to me a true and noble prince, what- 
ever may be your birth. It is all so romantic, that I de- 
clare I am ready to cry." And with these words her arms 
encircled my neck, and her heaving bosom beat against 
mine. 

I made now a wild effort to free myself. I tried to 
disengage her arms, but, not understanding my purpose, 
she clung closer ; and, with her usual voluble utterance, 
she began pouring in my ear a tide of affectionate terms. 
And then, without waiting for me to give the betrothal kiss, 
reached her warm lips to mine and took it. At this mo- 
ment, steps breaking on our ears, she leaped to her feet, 
and with a cry, partly of pain and partly of rapture, ran 
toward the tents, as if seeking a place to hide herself. 
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I stood dazed and unable to speak, scarcely compre- 
hending all that had been doi^e. But when my senses 
awakened to the significance of the kiss on my lips, I 
rushed into the woods, where, crazed by the dilemma into 
which Fate had forced me, I wandered until the night 
came down. 



CHAPTER XI. 

My long absence in the woods caused curiosity and 
even anxiety. Mrs. Alford ran forward to welcome me as 
if I were a new prodigal son, and to tell me.-that^Ae Dodds 
had departed, and that Rosina was overcome with grief. / 

" You ought to have been here, Timias, to bid them 
good-by," she exclaimed. 

" I parted with Rosina this morning," I evasively said, 
^ and thought that was sufficient." 

Mrs. Alford looked at me long and curiously. 

**I hope, Timias," she said, ''that you parted kindly 
with her." 

" I have not quarreled with her ; in fact, we are the 
best of friends," I answered, muttering to myself that we 
were altogether too good friends. 

Mrs. Alford said no more, but she looked perplexed. 
I pondered whether I should not make a clean breast to 
her of the whole complicated affair, but I shrank from the J 

well- merited censure that I knew she would administer. ^ 

It would be impossible, I felt, for her just and candid 
mind not to consider me very culpable in contracting an 
intimacy with Rosina at all, in view of my relations to 
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Alice, and so I hesitated, and failed to take into my con- 
fidence as trustworthy a friend as I had in the world. 

I was less reticent with Philip Giles, either because I 
did not fear his censure, or was indifferent to it. I had, 
moreover, already told him of Alice, and this made it 
necessary for me to go further and explain the complica- 
tion that had arisen with Rosina. I was at bottom con- 
vinced that he could help me out of my dilemma, and it 
is likely that this prospect, more than anything else, led 
me to the confession. 

** Well, my boy," he said, when I had finished my nar- 
rative, ** love-scrapes are to young men what measles are 
to babies — ^an inevitable experience. Perhaps every ar- 
dent young fellow doesn't manage or mismanage things so 
completely as to get pledged to two young women at the 
same time, but many of them come perilously near it. 
There is one saving clause in your case — you did not really 
seek it. The height of your offending was in permitting 
Rosina to make love to you. I wonder if many young 
men could have withstood the temptation or the opportu- 
nity ? It can not be called a common experience, for, al- 
though young women sometimes signify their desire to be 
admired, usually they have too much tact to change places 
with their lovers." 

** But what shall I do ? " I asked, interrupting his long 
harangue. 

'^ Sit down and write to Rosina, confessing all the facts^ 
and asking to be released." 

" That is easier said than done," I responded ; " and 
then she would never accept the situation. I do believe 
she would absolutely delight in it as an instance of pure 
romance, and begin to plot how she could get rid of her 
rival." 
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" That would not complicate the case, but clear it, my 
boy," exclaimed Giles, " for there could be nothing better 
for you than that she should turn it into a comedy. If 
she should mope, now, or hide her wound in secret, you 
would have cause for poignant regrets, but, if she is merely 
concerned because the situation is a romantic or an inter- 
esting one, you have nothing to dread." 

'* Very likely, but I wish I could cease dreading it — 
for, recollect, the story may reach Alice's ears, and I would 
not have her heart wounded for all the world. I am more 
angry than sorry in regard to Rosina, for I am the victim 
of her unwomanly advances — " 

** Which you received in an unmanly manner," broke 
in Philip. " Come, Master Timias, the girl is giddy and 
reckless, but you tacitly accepted her advances, acted as if 
her society were agreeable, and, under the circumstances, 
no just judge can acquit you of great blame." 

" You are right," I answered ; " I was to blame, but I 
had no idea our intercourse would lead to what it has. 
The thing now is for me to right the wrong, if I can." 

Our conversation ended with no plan of action having 
been adopted, and, in the days that followed, I brooded 
over the problem without being able to find a solution, ex- 
cept that of writing to Rosina and confessing all. I reluc- 
tantly yielded to the necessity of this step, and yet day by 
day put it oflf. 

I now became impatient to leave the woods and go to 
Brier Cottage. I had received no word from Alice for 
many weeks, but this I attributed to the irregular and un- 
certain communication. I had directed her to write to 
me at Keeseville, expecting to get letters from that point 
by the hands of the guides or travelers coming down the 
lake. It had been necessary to intrust my letters, in the 
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same manner, to the friendly hands of a guide or a pass- 
ing traveler, and this circumstance — or was it my absorp- 
tion in the society of Rosina ? — had caused me to let a 
long period pass without writing. I was now heartily 
ashamed of the neglect, and wrote an ample letter to 
Alice, full of ardent protestations of my aflfection, and in- 
trusted it to the hands of the first voyageur heading toward 
a post-office that appeared on the lake. 

I should have broken away from my friends imme- 
diately and gone to the Mohawk, but they, also, were 
talking of leaving the woods, and urged me to remain a 
few days, and return with them. I could not refuse with 
a good grace, and impatiently waited for the day to come 
when we should fold our tent and set the prows of our 
boats homeward. 

" I have noticed your impatience, Timias," said Giles ; 
** what do you intend to do ? " 

" Go at once to the Mohawk and see Alice," I an- 
swered. 

** What then ? Hunt up Rosina ? " 

"Her family is traveling," I answered, *'and I shall 
not know where to find her." 

" The season will soon be over, and you will find them, 
doubtless, at home. I think you said they are from Phila- 
delphia." 

** Did you not say, Philip," I exclaimed, impatiently, 
" that love complications with young people are as com- 
mon as measles with babies ? — and now you are taking 
the thing seriously." 

" Did I say that measles must be allowed to take care 
of themselves ? " 

** You made light of it, though." 

"Well, love is a light matter, Timias, as the world 
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goes. Who cares how many hearts are broken ? But the 
honor of a young man, I repeat, is not altogether a light 
matter." 

" I shall try and act honorably, Philip. I must let 
Rosina know it is all a mistake — that's very clear ; and as 
soon as I have seen Alice, 1*11 screw my courage to the 
point, and do it." 

" Will you tell Alice ? " he asked. 

** No, no," was my quick answer; ** I can not, I dare 
not." 

'^ She would forgive you in a moment, man ! Simple, 
generous souls like hers never think wrong of their lovers. 
They can not readily believe that a wrong exists ; and it 
is one of their passions to forgive, if a wrong is really com- 
mitted." 

I felt that Philip was right ; but it was not easy for me 
to face Alice with a story of my defection, and I put away 
from my mind the contemplation of the subject. 

At last all our effects were packed, and we were on our 
way to Keeseville, and thence to Albany. Here I made 
an excuse for parting with Mr. and Mrs. Alford, promising 
to join them soon in New York ; and then, with a buoyant 
heart, I set forth for Brier Cottage. Philip did not accom- 
pany me, although I urged him to do so, having deter- 
mined to go on with the Alfords to the city. 

The nearest railway-station to Mrs. Grace's farm was 
about three miles from the cottage. To this town I took 
a train, and then proceeded on foot along the charming 
country road that led to my Mecca. 

It was a lovely day in September ; the temperature not 
too warm, the air soft and fresh, and all the landscape 
green and brilliant from the effect of recent rains. I 
walked briskly along in the exhilarating air, full of hope 
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and expectation. The cloud that had darkened my path 
l^eemed then a mere vapor ; I barely recalled Rosina and 
the perplexities connected with her, but conjured up in- 
cessantly visions of Alice. 

I had written that I was coming, and assumed thiat she 
would expect me. Would she be standing at the porch as 
I came to the house ? or would she run down through the 
fields to the place where we parted ? As a result of her 
Quaker training, she had thought little of personal adorn- 
ment ; but I had led her to recognize the beauty and 
appropriateness of flowers for the purpose, and she had 
often put a flower in her hair or at her girdle to please 
me. I wondered, therefore, as I walked on, whether she 
would have a cluster pinned to her bosom, or a blossom 
in her locks, to gratify me. She would wear the light, fig- 
ured muslin she was accustomed to put on, I was sure ; 
and the lovely contour of her figure always seemed, in this 
simple guise, the perfection of grace. 

I saw her in a dozen pictures — ^now, by the road-side, 
under the trees, looking wistfully as I approached ; now, 
in the open window, set about with a frame of vines ; now 
in the porch, or by the garden-gate, with the afternoon sun 
casting a golden halo around her. 

I reached the farm, but could see no figure on the 
road-side, and none in the meadow. She had not come 
down to meet me, as I had fancied her doing, and my 
heart sank a little. But she would be standing, I said to 
myself, by the gate or in the open doorway, with her dear 
arms extended in a glad welcome. I fairly flew over the 
ground, but was struck with the profound silence that 
seemed to hang ominously over the scene. A moment 
later I came where a turn of the road revealed to me the 
cottage, but I could see nothing of Alice by the gate, ot 
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in the porch, or anywhere. The cottage was as dumb 
and hushed as if it were a tomb. Not a window opened 
as I drew near, not a movement of any kind was visible, 
and the door stood immovable. 

I ran breathlessly toward the gate, and, to my sur- 
prise, found that it was locked ; and then, as I looked 
more closely, I saw that every shutter was closed. I 
clambered over the fence, and hastened to the door, at 
which I knocked loudly. No step answered within, and 
no sound responde.d without. I hurried around to the 
rear, and found door and windows there as tightly closed 
as in front. Then I noticed that the paths were unswept, 
that leaves and litter had accumulated in comers, that on 
all sides was evidence of a house abandoned. 

Abandoned I What could it mean ? Had some mis- 
fortune befallen them ? Had death entered that peaceful 
home and despoiled it ? The sweat stood in drops on my 
brow, and my heart seemed pierced as if by steel. I sank 
down on the steps of the porch, and gave way to my 
grief. I had been so sure of a felicity in store for me, 
had counted with so much confidence on the rapture of 
clasping my beloved to my arms once more, that the disap- 
pointment fairly unmanned me. 

Then came a host of apprehensions, and I wildly in- 
quired of the forsaken and dumb places what it could 
mean ? Presently I remembered that the farmer who 
worked the fields lived in a cottage less than a quarter of 
a mile distant, and, springing to my feet, I hurried by a 
short route across the fields to his domicile. I found him 
sitting in his doorway, smoking his afternoon pipe. 

** Peter," I cried out, as soon as I was near enough to 
be heard, " what in the world is the matter at the cottage ? 
What has become of Mrs. Grace and Alice ? *' 
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" Glad to see you, Mister Tenystone," he responded, 
without answering my question. " Hope you arc well, sir." 

*'Yes, yes, Peter," I exclaimed, impatiently; "but 
where are Mrs. Grace and her granddaughter ? 

" Law bless my soul, and don't you know ? 

" Know what ? I know nothing," 

" They have gone West — gone on a journey." 

** Gone West i Then nothing serious has happened ? 
But they never traveled. What could have taken them 
West ? " 

" It's mighty curious," replied Peter, phlegmatically, 
'* for the old widow never spent a day away from home 
before, as long as folks about here can recollect." 

" It must have been, then, something very unusual," I 
remarked, " that induced her to go away this time." 

" Well, you see, Mister Terrystone, the old widow has 
a sister out in them parts that she hasn't seen nigh on 
twenty years ; and then, as the young lady wasn't looking 
well—" 

*' Not looking well ? " I exclaimed, involuntarily. 

" No/' resumed Peter, looking at me very hard ; " in fact, 
sir, she began to droop soon after you went away. She 
got paler and paler and sadder and sadder, and wasn't a 
bit like the light, happy thing she was afore." 

Those words pierced my heart, but I struggled to make 
no outward sign. 

"So the old grandmother bethought herself of her 
sister," continued Peter, " who is a deal younger than she 
is, and made up her mind to take Miss Alice oflf with her 
for a change, and visit the new country." 

" Where does the sister live ? " I asked. 

" That is more than I know, Mister Terrystone, except 
that it is in Ohio somewhere." 
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" What ! " I exclaimed ; " did not Mrs. Grace tell you 
where she was going ? " 

** Not a bit of it, sir, save and except what I have told 
you. She said she might write to me about the farm, but 
she knew she needn't give me no directions that way ; so 
she may write, and then again she may not. The farm 
ain't going to lose anything by her being away, I can tell 
you that. I don't need no master a-telling me what ought 
to be done — haven't I farmed for over thirty years ? And 
that's time enough to lam a man, who ain't a fool, almost 
anything." 

*' You absolutely," I exclaimed, impatient at the long 
harangue, ** do not know where they are, whether they 
will write or not, or how long they will be absent ? 

" That's the whole story, Mister Terrystone. 

"And no word was left for me, in case I came back ? 

" Not a word, as I am an honest man," replied Peter. 
" I won't say that the young lady wouldn't like to have said 
something, she looked at me once so curious, but she 
didn't, and I know my manners too well not to ask no ques- 
tions." 

There was nothing to learn of Peter, and I turned 
from him with my heart in my throat, and, without thanking 
him for his good intentions, went off toward the house. 
I tried to console myself with the reflection that Mrs. 
Grace and Alice could not possibly be absent many weeks, 
and this, doubtless, would have lessened my disappoint- 
ment had it not been that I keenly feared Alice was suffer- 
ing, was distrusting me, and therefore unhappy, and hence 
the desire to reassure her with new pledges of my affection 
was intense. 

Under the influence of this feeling, I determined to 
leave no stone unturned that might lead to the discovery 
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of her whereabouts. There must be some one in the vil- 
lage, I felt assured, who could give me information about 
Mrs. Grace's sister, and I went eagerly toward the little 
cluster of houses that formed the borough. 

My first visit was to the post-office. There I saw, in 
the little post-window, a letter, which I recognized as my 
own last epistle to Alice — a letter that if only in her hands 
would banish, I ventured to believe, all cause for unhappi- 
ness. I was surprised to see it there, and questioned the 
postmaster as to the reason. It had not been called for, 
he informed me, and no directions had been left for for- 
warding letters. To my further inquiries, he could say 
nothing, but referred me to a Quaker family living about 
a mile distant, from whom I would be likely, he thought, 
to obtain the information I sought. 

This seemed so likely that I started off at once, al- 
though it was nearly sundown. The sun had just dropped 
below the western horizon as I walked up the box-lined 
path to the house to which I had been directed. The 
sound of my feet on the gravel brought an elderly lady, 
in Quaker gown, to the door, and; saluting her in as courtly 
a manner as I could command, introduced myself as a 
friend of Mrs. Grace and her granddaughter. 

" Thee found Widow Grace and Alice departed," said 
the lady, surmising the cause of my visit. 

" Yes, madam, and I was in hopes you could give me 
infomiation that would enable me to find tl^em. Mrs. 
Grace is visiting her sister in Ohio, I believe." 

" Anne Grace," replied the lady, gravely, " did not in- 
form me where she was going." 

'* But do you know, madam," I asked, " the name of her 
sister, and where she resides ? " 

" For what reason does thee inquire ? " asked the lady, 
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who stood in the doorway, one hand grasping the knob of 
the door, and bending on me a stem scrutiny. 

'^ I am anxious to communicate with them/' I answered, 
" and they neglected to leave their address." 

*' Hm ! " exclaimed the lady, still more sternly. ** I do 
not know that I am wise in telling thee what little I know. 
Hester married, I have been informed, one of the world's 
people, a farmer, by the name of Clymer ; they went west- 
ward, and are now in Northern Ohio, not very far from 
Cleveland. But I do not charge my mind, young man, 
with idle matters relating to people I do not know. Hester 
Dale was not a friend of mine, and I have not been too 
curious as to her life." 

**I am sure, madam," I replied, **that you could not 
be too curious about anything." 

** How does thee know that, young man ? " asked the 
old lady, severely. " It is not wise in thee to say things 
thee does not know, for the sake of a foolish compliment." 

" I sincerely beg your pardon, madam," I answered. 
" I was very thoughtless, but I did not intend to offend 
you." 

" Let thy speech be simple and honest, and thee will 

, offend no one. Will thee sit upon the porch and rest? 

Thee is welcome to a glass of milk, if thee will have one." 

I assured her that a glass of milk would be refreshing, 
and that I would accept with pleasure her invitation to 
remain and rest, for I was really fatigued. 

The old lady here lifted from within a willow-seated 
chair, and placed it on the porch, and then went for the 
promised glass of milk. In a moment she returned, and 
as she offered me a large tumbler filled to the top with 
cream-colored milk, she asked : 

" What is thy name ? " 
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I answered promptly, as if at roU-calL 

** Is thee related to Widow Grace ? " 

I answered that I had formed the acquaintance of Mrs. 
Grace and her granddaughter a short time ago. 

" Why does thee seek for them ? " asked the lady, who, 
a few minutes before, had declared it unbecoming in 
her to be too curious about Hester Clymer. 

" I have a message to carry to them," I answered, as 
soon as I could recover from the surprise of this blunt 
question. 

" Could thee not send thy message by letter ? *' asked 
the old lady, who now seemed to have entered on an 
inquisitorial course that looked in my eyes exceedingly 
dangerous. 

'^You forget, madam, that I do not know their ad- 
dress," was my reply. 

" Has not the farmer Peter got it ? " 

" Unfortunately, no." 

" If thee is not kin to Widow Grace, thee should wait 
until she returns. It is not becoming in a young man to 
wander about the country asking questions about women- 
folk not allied to him." 

" But, madam, I am — ^that is, I — " I hesitated, stam- 
mered, and looked confused. 

" I see," said the old lady ; " I do not think thy message 
will go by letter. Thee is not so prudent as thee thinks, 
but a frank and comely youth, and I wish thee success in 
thy quest. Thee is permitted to sit on the porch until 
thee is rested "; and, with these words, the successful diplo- 
matist went in and closed the door. 

I was furious at myself for the incautious betrayal of 
my secret, but was disposed to be grateful for even the 
small amount of information I had received. Hester 
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Clymer was the name of Mrs. Grace's sister, and she lived 
somewhere not far from the city of Cleveland. This was 
something, and I walked back to the village, musing on 
what plan it would be best to pursue. 

If I went to Ohio in search of them, I would doubtless, 
I thought, in time be enabled to ferret out their retreat ; but, 
on the other hand, while lost in the intricacies of the by- 
ways of that section of country, Mrs. Grace and Alice 
might, unknown to me, return to Brier Cottage, and my 
search, by its own energy, defeat itselfl If I waited a 
little, they would return, or some word would come from 
them, or something would occur that would give me their 
address. On the other hand, many weeks might elapse be- 
fore their visit came to an end. Mrs, Grace traveled very 
little, and would not be likely to make so long a journey, 
as it would seem to her, merely for a brief visit. And then 
to remain idly waiting and watching would be tormenting, 
whereas the very occupation of a pursuit would be a relief. 

In this way I debated the subject. I slept at the village 
inn that night, and, when morning came, was no nearer a 
decision than on the night before. 

After an early breakfast I walked to the cottage, with a 
feeling that the dead walls would answer me if I but im- 
portuned them with sufficient energy. I opened the gate, 
went up the path, and seated myself on the steps of the 
porch. The place seemed so identified with Alice's 
presence, that it was difficult to believe she would not 
presently appear. 

I remembered two tall trees that stood a few hundred 
yards toward the river, on the border of a neighbor's farm, 
where I had often carried my sketching-implements, and 
where she had often found me. It was there I had first 
uttered the words of love ; it was there we had passed 
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many happy hours. Sometimes Alice had carried her sew- 
ing there, and plied her needle while I painted or drew ; 
sometimes she had taken books there, and we had read 
together from the same page, half listening to the words of 
the writer, half absorbed by the play of the wind among 
the leaves, the hum of the bees, and the soft odors of the 
meadows, that seemed to steal our senses away. 

I rose from the porch and went down to their shade ; 
and, when I reached it, began to speculate whether Alice, 
after I had left her, had often gone to it. It was a lovely 
spot. At perhaps an eighth of a mile distance the sheen of 
the Mohawk could be seen, glancing in the sun amid the 
brown fields and green copses ; while far away stretched 
the undulating hills, with varied tints of the corn-field, the 
meadows, and clustering trees with their green tops, and 
here and there a white gable or a red chimney asserting a 
human interest in the picture. 

I flung myself on the ground at the foot of the tree, 
and fell into a long, delicious reverie, of which Alice, now 
in one guise, now in another, made the texture. I must 
have at last fallen into a light slumber, for I was startled^ 
if not awakened, by a sudden burst of girlish laughter, 
and looking up beheld, watching me from the other side of 
the fence, a girl of about fourteen, in a high state of glee. 

"We don't want tramps here!'* she exclaimed, still 
laughing, as I scrambled to my feet. I recognized her as 
the daughter of one of the neighbors, who not unfrequently 
had come to while away an hour or so in Alice's company, 

" Why, Betsy," I responded, *" is that you ? " 

" It isn't my ghost," she pertly answered. Betsy Black 
was a bright, laughing brunette, with black eyes that 
snapped fire, with cheeks of a deep, rich red, and hair that 
shone like polished jet. 
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"I knew you would come back, Mr. Terrystone. 
Wasn't you surprised to find Mrs. Grace and Alice gone ? " 

" Greatly surprised," I answered. " Can you tell me 
where they have gone ? " 

" I can tell you, but I won't, though," responded Betsy, 
with a saucy toss of the head. 

" Why won't you, Betsy ? Was I ever unkind to you ? " 

" No, but you mustn't know, because Mrs. Grace didn't 
mean to have you know." 

"How can that be, Betsy?" I asked, quickly, "and 
how could you know it to be so ? " 

" No matter how I know, so long as I know rightly," 
replied the girl. " I can hear sometimes, and see some- 
times, too. And didn't I find Alice crying more than 
once ? And do you suppose I couldn't guess the reason 
why ? You didn't write any letters, and that made Alice 
ever so hurt, and Mrs. Grace ever so indignant, and so 
they went away for a time." 

" But I wrote to Alice, Betsy, and there is a letter now 
for her in the village post-office." 

" If it's in the village post-office she didn't get it, did 
she ? " asked Miss Betsy, sharply. 

" You are a wise young girl, Betsy. But why should 
Mrs. Grace wish to conceal her movements on that ac- 
count ? How can I make amends for not writing if I am 
not to know where to write ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know," replied Betsy. " Mrs. Grace 
didn't tell Peter where she was going, or any one else, 
and I guess the reason why she didn't was because she 
thought if no one knew, you couldn't find out." 

" But you know ? " 

" I am not going to tell if I do know," was the prompt 
rejoinder. 
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" Oh, yes, you will, Betsy. Perhaps I can find a way to 
bribe you." 

" Would you want to know, if Alice objects to your 
knowing ? *' 

" It is Mrs. Grace and not Alice that objects," was my 
answer. 

" Perhaps Alice left you a message." 

" A message, Betsy ! Do not tantalise me — ^give it to 
me at once." 

" It wasn't much of a message, Mr. Terrystone, so you 
needn't be crazy for it, and you won't like it much when 
you hear it." 

I came now close to Betsy, seized her two hands, and 
declared I would hold her a prisoner until she delivered 
her commission. But Betsy laughed at this, looked defi- 
ance from her black eyes, and declared she would never 
speak on compulsion. After much badinage and bargain- 
ing I released her, and then she whispered in my ear that 
Alice had said, if I came to the cottage I must do nothing 
but wait. 

" They can't be gone very long, you know, Mr. Terry- 
stone." 

" This, honestly, was her message ? " I asked, looking 
earnestly into Betsy's eyes. 

" Yes, that is what Alice wanted me to say to you, if 
you came," was the steadfast reply. 

There was nothing to do but accept and obey this be- 
hest. I exchanged some further words with Betsy, and 
walked with her to her own domicile. Before parting with 
her I arranged a harmless little conspiracy. I was to send 
her an envelope, directed to me at New York, sealed and 
stamped, which, on the return of Mrs. Grace, she was to 
place in the post-office. The receipt of this empty enve- 
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lope would inform me of the looked-for event, and Betsy 
would neither be under the responsibility or put to the 
trouble of writing to me. 

That afternoon I departed for New York. 



CHAPTER XII. 

I COAXED myself into the belief, on the journey to New 
York, that I should find letters there from Alice, but the 
expectation was aroused only to be disappointed. 

I was glad to learn that Giles was still in town, and 
I went to him at once and related all that had happened. 

" I seriously contemplated, Philip, starting on a search 
for the runaways, and sending to see if you would accom- 
pany me." 

"That would have delighted me," responded Giles. 
" You know that my prow turns any way at the beck of 
anybody's finger, and that I would follow you, or lead you, 
or go with you, share all your disappointments and leave 
you to enjoy your triumphs wholly, should your quest be 
successful" 

" You are a good fellow, Philip Giles," I responded, 
putting my hand on his shoulder. 

" I like to be thought a good fellow, Tim," he answered, 
'^ for, having looked at life through many spectacles, I have 
reached the conclusion that good-fellowship is the only 
thing in this world that gives a reason for living." 

" The only thing, Philip ? Have you nothing to say of 
love?" 

" Love, Tim, when it is not simply good-fellowship, is 
either heaven above the world or the inferno beneath 
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it. I dare not say it is a boon, so terrible have been the 
miseries it has brought in its train ; or call it a curse, so 
many have been the delights it has given mankind. By- 
the-way, have you seen Mrs. Alford since your return ? " 

I replied in the negative. 

'* Have you told her of your Mohawk daisy ? " 

"I am ashamed to say that I have not, Philip." 

" If you are ashamed, that is enough," replied Philip, 
" for I know you well enough to be sure that your shame 
will soon rectify the neglect." 

I went immediately from Philip to the attic, resolved 
to withhold from my friend no longer my recent experi- 
ences, and to bear, with what philosophy I could, her cen- 
sure of my conduct with Rosina Dodd. 

I found Mr. Alford busy in his studio, looking brown 
and ruddy after his long sojourn in the woods, and Mrs. 
Alford in her accustomed place, occupied with her needle. 
After saluting her and exchanging a few remarks, I broke 
abruptly into my narrative, and told her everything. Mrs. 
Alford listened quietly to the end, and then placed her 
hand in mine. 

" If you have told me your story rightly, Timias," she 
said, ** you are, at least, honest at heart, and we all forgive 
mistakes of the head in one so young. Rosina Dodd did 
force herself upon you — we all saw it ; but you were to 
blame in permitting it. I had no idea, then, that your 
heart was elsewhere. The duty you owed to Alice Grace 
should have caused you to avoid her company. I am not 
very sorry for Rosina, for she deserves to suffer for her 
imprudence ; nor very sorry for you, Timias, for men al- 
ways come out of their indiscretions sound of heart and 
limb — I only fear for Alice. What a lovely girl she must 
be ! " 
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** She is loveliness personified," I exclaimed, full of ex- 
altation, now that my breast was relieved by a full confes- 
sion. 

" I think she will forgive you, Timias, when you see 
her again. But what shall be done with Rosina ? " 

" I heartily wish you would tell me," was my response 
to the question. 

'* It is really necessary for her to be undeceived," said 
Mrs. Alford. " You must write a full confession, Timias ; 
there is no other way. Where is she now ? Have you no 
letters from her ? " 

" I do not think she knows my address. I rushed away 
from her so suddenly after the d^na^merU that she had no 
time to obtain it, or to settle upon anything. I presume 
they are all still on their travels, and when they return I 
shall surely hear from Rosina, through some channel or 
other. If you now, dear Mrs. Alford, would take on your- 
self to relieve me from this dilemma, you would be my 
guardian angel." 

" You have certainly needed a guardian of some sort, 
Timias," responded Mrs. Alford, gravely. " I would serve 
you if I could, but it is really better for you to make a 
frank and full confession of everything." 

*' It is a bitter dose, Mrs. Alford," I exclaimed, with a 
wry face, " but I will try and get my courage to the stick- 
ing-place." 

I left Mrs. Alford, musing and planning how I should 
write the letter of confession to Rosina; and for days 
thereafter my thoughts were divided between my dream 
of meeting Alice again and this oppressive obligation. 

At this time Giles announced his intention of resuming 
his usual occupation. 

" I shall be in New York ere many months," he said. 
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as he parted from me, '' and I shall expect to hear, when 
I return, an account of your happy escape from your 
love-entanglement. As I shall be on the wing, it will not 
be easy to reach me by letter, but a pleasant expectation 
is never an uncomfortable traveling companion. Good-by, 
my dear boy, and may Fortune smile on you ! " 

Had I been free, I should have prefered to accompany 
him ; but I was held by a thread that led to the Mohawk, 
and must wait for the news that would carry me back to 
that charmed spot. 

Four weeks glided away, and then, one afternoon, the 
postman brought the self-directed envelope that I had left 
in the hands of Betsy Black. Early the next morning I 
was speeding in the swift train toward the north. 

With my face pressed against the window-pane, I 
watched the river and landscape pictures through which 
we were rushing flee by, and in every scene I saw the 
image of my rustic lass — amid the vistas on the river- 
shore, under the heavy boughs of orchard-trees, in the 
glory of the groves, now illuminated with the first tints of 
autumn. For hours these images filled my eyes as I looked 
upon the scenes through which we were hurrying ; and 
how much more exquisite they seemed than any combina- 
tion my skill could put on canvas ! If one could photo- 
graph his impressions ! The camera gives us instanta- 
neous pictures of Nature, but how greatly would the 
photograph of our mental images transcend these, if there 
were means for reproducing them, just as they occur in 
all their vividness and brilliancy ! Now we slowly and 
laboriously translate them into art or into verse, but they 
are always, for all our pains, only faint transcriptions of 
conceptions that burst radiantly on the mind's camera. 

The sun was only just past the meridian when once 
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more I started from the railway-station, on a brisk walk, for 
Brier Cottage. I was as eager, as impatient, as hopeful, 
as I was a few weeks before, and my hurrying feet seemed 
slow to my yearning wishes. It was a lovely day, and 
the elastic air lent vigor to my young limbs. I fairly 
bounded along the road, flushed, panting, exulting, my 
soul filled with delightful visions. When I came near the 
farm, I was glad to see the farmer afield, but I did not 
hail him, for I feared to break the charm of my ecstasy. 

The house soon came in sight, and I saw this time that 
the blinds were open, and the assurance that the object 
of my pursuit was at last near me sent a thrill of delight 
through my veins. I hurried on, my eyes straining to 
catch a sight of Alice ; and when I reached the gate and 
rushed up the garden-path, a sudden cloud darkened my 
spirits at not seeing her on the porch to greet me. My 
impatient knock at the door was answered almost im- 
mediately by approaching steps, and the door was opened 
— but not by Alice. A young woman whom I had never 
met before stood in the opening. 

" I want to see Mrs. Grace," I said, in reply to her 
inquiring look. At that moment the widow came forward 
and spoke, 

" Is it thee, Timias ? " 

'* Yes, Mrs. Grace, it is I, at last. May I come in ? " 
I entered before the invitation was given ; and then, as I 
looked around the empty room, exclaimed, with consterna- 
tion, " But where is Alice ? " 

" Alice is not at home," was the calm reply. 

** Not at home ! " I cried, with a sharp pang in my heart ; 
"not here, after all ? Have you left her in Ohio ? " 

** Sit down, Timias," said Mrs. Grace, kindly, ** and I 
will tell thee everything." 
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" Everything ? " I exclaimed, with alarm. 

"There is nothing serious, Timias," replied Mrs. 
Grace. " Alice has left home, for a year or two at school. 
I have long felt that her education had been neglected, ac- 
cording to the ideas of worldly folk, and my sister Hester 
pursuaded me to send her to a seminary, and this I have 
done. It will be very lonely for an old body like me, but 
Charlotte Norman, a daughter of a neighbor, has con- 
sented, meanwhile, to come and stay with me." 

"At school?" I answered, not a little relieved, yet 
greatly disappointed. '' I had not thought of that. She 
seemed so wise in her own way that books are really not 
necessary for her." 

" There is a better wisdom than the wisdom of books, 
I know full well," replied the old lady, ** but it was not 
right, Hester thought, for me to deprive her of the oppor- 
tunities that other young women have. Yet what can be 
better for young people, anywhere, than contentment, 
and the peaceful surrender of the heart to the will of 
Heaven ? " 

" Learning may be the will of Heaven, Mrs. Grace," 
I answered, " but will you tell me where she is ? It is so 
long since I have seen her that I can not rest until I 
behold her once more." 

" Did thee ache to see her when thee was sporting in 
the woods ? " asked the old lady, demurely. 

" I never ceased for an hour to think of her," I an- 
swered, with warmth, and yet confused. 

" But thee did not write." 

** I was far away from a post-office, Mrs. Grace, and 
had only chance opportunities to dispatch letters. Did 
Alice think that I neglected her?" 

" She was very trustful, Timias, and watched day by day 
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for something, and grew pale and languid. Sometimes I 
found her weeping." 

I sprang to my feet and began pacing the floor, filled 
with remorse. 

" I may not have written to Alice as often as I could 
have done," I exclaimed, "but I did not dream that she 
would suffer. I came back here as soon as I could escape 
from my friends. I found you both gone. I would have 
followed you, had I known where to find you ; and, the 
moment I learned of your return, I rushed up from New 
York to greet her. Indeed, Mrs. Grace, my love for Alice 
has not abated in the least. Day and night I have thought 
of nothing but her." 

My impetuous explanation seemed to satisfy the widow. 
She looked mollified, and said : 

"Alice will be well pleased to hear of this." 

" Where is she ? " I asked. 

" At school, as I have said. But thee must not see 
her." 

" Must not see her ! " I cried, in accents of despair. 
" This is what my sister Hester and I have decided upon. 
Thee may write to her once a month, and I will send thy 
letters, and she may write to thee once a month, through 
me. This is all the intimacy I can allow thee at pres- 
ent." 

" Great heavens, Mrs. Grace ! " I exclaimed ; " this is 
very serious and very unnecessary. Do you doubt my 
honor .? " 

" I think that young people do not know their hearts 
always rightly," was the reply; "and that it is best for 
thee and Alice not to meet until time gives me assurance 
of the stability of thy affections. Alice is very young, and 
knows nothing of the world. If I allow thee to corre- 
6 
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spondy it is all thee ought to ask for the present, and, if 
thee both are faithful, all will be well in the end." 

" Can I not see her just once ? " I asked with beseech- 
ing earnestness. "I long to explain, to give her proof of 
my affection, to obtain her forgiveness ! I really must see 
her, if only once, Mrs. Grace." 

" If she were here, thee should see her," replied the old 
lady; ''but schools are strict, and do not permit young 
gentlemen to visit their pupils. It must be, Timias, as I 
have decided." 

Nothing that I could say moved the obdurate woman. 
I pleaded with all the eloquence I could command ; I be- 
sought her with tears in my eyes to let me see Alice, if 
only for five minutes. She might go with me ; she might 
be present at our interview ; everything should be ordered 
as she wished. I could not move her, and at last, with 
some heat, I seized my hat and rushed from the house, 
vowing to myself that I would find Alice somehow. 
" Seminaries," I declared aloud, " are not so numerous but 
I can visit them all." I even, for a moment, had a wild 
thought of finding her and persuading her to elope, and 
become my wife at once. " I will not submit to an old 
woman's senseless tyranny ! " I vehemently exclaimed. 
"Alice and I are old enough," I argued, **to know each 
other's minds ; why, then, should we not marry — we who 
are almost alone in the world — ^and secure at once the 
bliss that an arbitrary old woman denies us ? " 

Many were the wild plans that rushed through my 
mind. I was, by turns, hot with anger and chilled with 
despair; at one moment full of resolution, as some ex- 
travagant project sprang into my excited brain, at the 
next depressed at the certainty that nothing could be 
done — for I knew at the bottom of my heart that 
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Alice would never consent to anything rash or unduti- 
ful. 

In this state of mind I reached Albany. It was late in 
the day, and I determined to take the night-boat to New 
York. I went to the steamboat at the hour for sailing, and 
taking a seat on the upper deck dropped my face on my 
breast, without heeding who were about me. Wrapped in 
gloomy meditations, I had been seated in this lonely man- 
ner for about an hour. The sun was down and the twilight 
fading, the stars coming out one by one in the sky. The 
shores of the river were dark and silent, the river still 
gleaming like a ribbon of light, and afar off the Catskills 
stood up against the sky in gloomy majesty. 

Presently, half curiously, I noted a considerable bustle 
near me — the rustle of drapery, the movement of chairs, 
and a confusion of voices. I rose to seek a quieter spot, 
when a voice, whose accents were familiar, broke on my 
ear. I turned with involuntary quickness as the voice 
spoke my name, and found myself face to face with — 
Rosina Dodd. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

" It is Timias ! " exclaimed Rosina, seizing my hand 
with effusion. " This is wonderful ! Was there ever any- 
thing so romantic ? *' 

** This is most unexpected," I managed to utter, wish- 
ing that I were a hundred miles away, but saluting Mr. and 
Mrs. Dodd. 

'* Of course it is unexpected ! And how have you been ? 
How dreadful it has been that we could not correspond I 
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I did not know how to address you, and you in your ex- 
citement ran away without obtaining mine. Poor, dear 
fellow ! I know you must have suffered, just as I have, 
under the enforced silence." 

I stammered out some reply, and hoped she had been 
enjoying herself. 

" Rosina would have been ill," said Mrs. Dodd, " if her 
romantic disposition had not kept her up. She kept say- 
ing she would be sure to hear from you soon, Mr. Terry- 
stone, and this heroic confidence sustained her spirits won- 
derfully." 

" Are you returning to Philadelphia ? " I asked, uncer- 
tain what to say, and eagerly snatching at anything that 
would afford a diversion. 

"Yes," replied Mrs. Dodd, loftily, "we are at last on 
our way home, glad that the summer-pleasuring is over, 
and prepared to enter upon our regular duties." 

" But what have you been doing with yourself? " inter- 
posed Rosina. " Where did you go after you left the Adi- 
rondacks ? or have you been in the woods ever since } " 

" Oh, no," I began by exclaiming, and remembering 
how impossible it would be for me to explain, at that mo- 
ment at least, where I had been or what I had been doing, 
I hesitated, and concluded by remarking that my profes- 
sional duties had occupied part of my time. 

" We are so glad to have met you ! " said Mrs. Dodd ; 
" but the night air is a little damp, and you must excuse 
me if I go into the cabin. Rosina is so romantic I sup- 
pose she will want to linger here a while longer and look 
at the stars." 

So speaking, Mrs. Dodd took the arm of Mr. Dodd, 
and, beckoning to the young Dodds, they all but Rosina 
went toward the cabin. 
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" It is delicious here, is it not ? " said Rosina, promptly 
taking a seat and moving a camp-chair near for my oc- 
cupancy. I took the chair half mechanically, wondering 
how I should explain to Rosina the peculiar situation in 
which I was placed. 

" Is it not lovely, Timias ? " exclaimed Rosina ; " and, 
see, how superb the moon is, just coming over the hills in 
the e^st ! Do you remember what Lorenzo said to Jessica, 
in the moonlight scene ? " 

" I recollect," I answered, vacantly, wishing heartily 
that I could remember some quotation that would finally 
and effectually dispose of my anomalous relation to my 
would-be betrothed. 

" Who could ever forget it t " exclaimed Rosina, and, 
fixing her romantic eyes on the sky, she began to repeat 
the well-known lines. 

" Are they not beautiful, dear Timias ? If this were a 
garden-bank, with no curious eyes bent upon us, would it 
not be delicious to imagine ourselves Lorenzo and Jessica, 
and repeat to each other just such poetical things ? " 

" But here," I plucked up my courage to say, " we are 
not alone. The eyes of strangers are upon us, and it is 
not pleasant to be watched by — by — " 

" To be watched by cold and unsympathetic eyes, when 
our hearts are overflowing with love and poetry," inter- 
posed Rosina. " But I declare," looking around, " almost 
everybody has gone in and left the deck to us. Is it not 
delightful ? And there ascends the moon, her silver rays 
falling on the meadows and the groves, and glittering on 
the river ! What could be more beautiful ? Ah, if I were 
only a poet now, what rapturous verses I would compose 1 
Would you, not, dear Timias ? " 

It was evident that Rosina was determined to give her 
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poetic feelings their full play. And what romantic young 
girl seated on a steamer's deck, on a moonlight night, with 
her lover at her side, would not make the best of a situa- 
tion so wholly consonant with her poetic ideals ? 

But how little the romantic Rosina knew what was 
passing in my mind ! While she was prattling of the 
moon and its silver sheen on the water, of the stars, and 
the mysterious night, I was tormenting myself with the 
problem of how to escape it all. How was I to tell her 
that she was not my choice; that my heart was with 
another ? How was I to explain to her that I had not 
offered my love to her ; that she had, in impetuous haste, 
misunderstood my language, and that I had permitted her 
mistake to remain uncorrected ? 

This was a difficult thing to do, but it would have been 
easier under other circumstances. At that moment I was 
chafing under the treatment to which I had been subjected 
by Mrs. Grace, and even a little indignant that Alice had 
not resisted an arrangement that, to me, seemed wholly 
arbitrary and hostile. The still turbulent resentment, ex- 
cited by these circumstances, made me, I think, a more 
patient listener to Rosina's love-making than would have 
been possible had I met her fresh from Alice's tender 
embraces. At such a moment I would have doubtless 
blurted out the facts, however harsh my words would have 
seemed. 

But whatever I might have done under other circum- 
stances, in these I listened to Rosina in guilty compliance, 
and had not courage to confess how my heart was placed ; 
and every instant added to the embarrassment. Had I not 
listened to her at all, there would have been good reasons 
for my rejection of her suit — ^for this it was ; but to listen 
and make no protest, to silently accept her protestations 
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of affection, fairly committed me to the situation, and as 
the moments passed my retreat soon became hopelessly 
cut off. 

And yet I did not respond to her words of endear- 
ment. I listened with outward passiveness, but inward 
rage and torment, to her protestations of affection, and to 
her assumption that I was her betrothed, but I said noth- 
ing to encourage her to go on. The romantic and head- 
long girl really needed no encouragement. Her confidence 
in herself, and in the relation she assumed, was so deeply 
grounded, so broad and complete, that she did not even 
observe that I wa(s not assenting to what she said. She 
answered her own questions as she wished them answered 
and she really seemed to think that I had answered them. 
She became rapturous in her romantic ideals of bliss in 
store for us, and evidently thought that I shared her ec- 
stasies. She was self-deceived from the beginning, and 
in all the details to the end, and I was guilty only in not 
promptly and unmistakably undeceiving her. 

Rosin a prattled on, gliding from the poets, and calling 
on the moon, and the heavens, and the stars, to look down 
on us and shed their luster on our souls ! 

^* The moonlight is beautiful," I ventured to say, "but, 
after all, it is a>cold and melancholy beauty." 

** It is a beauty," exclaimed Rosina, " that induces to 
sweet, poetic dreams, and which fills the heart with soft 
melodies." 

"It fills my heart with sadness and melancholy," I 
answered, briskly ; " I like the splendid sun better, for that 
is full of promise and light. The sun stimulates, exalts, 
makes one feel the full pulse of being. Why should we 
live in melancholy under the moon rather than dance and 
laugh in the sun ? " 
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** Why, Timias," exlaimed Rosina, " that is really fine, 
and it is the first long sentence you have spoken to night. 
You show that the sue may be poetic as well as the moon. 
Do you always paint sunlight in your pictures ? " 

" I have never painted moonlight scenes," I answered, 
"because I prefer sunlight.*' 

" But moonlight is the light of lovers," replied Rosina, 
looking ecstatically up to the sky. ** It bathes the soul in 
tenderness. My heart is never so full of affection as when 
I sit under the moon — is it not so with you, Timias ? It 
we were sitting now in the glare of the sun, would we feel 
toward each other the same sweet and poetic emotions that 
we now experience ? Ah, no, Timias ! My soul melts 
into yours now, and I am very happy as I feel your arm 
about me." 

My arm had not been about her, but she had nestled 
close to me and was fondling one of my hands, for now 
we were the only occupants of the deck. I was silent, but 
had ceased to be embarrassed. The hour for speaking 
had now absolutely passed, and, as it seemed to me then 
I was forced to accept the situation. " I shall be able to 
get out of it some way," I muttered to myself, trusting 
blindly to propitious Fortune with the over-confidence that 
always animates the young. 

It is impossible for the hopeful mind of youth not to 
believe in the rectif)ring certainties of the time to come. 
The sorrows that overshadow the sky are always only 
temporary, the difficulties that beset its path to-day are 
sure of an easy solution to-morrow ; and it shakes its 
merry bells and tosses its cap in the air with reckless 
laughter as if it saw the Fates opening their hands to it. 

The spirit of this recklessness began to gain an as- 
cendency over me. It was impossible not to feel some 
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satisfaction in Rosina's fondness, for it touched my vanity 
and gratified my pride ; and as circumstances would have 
it that she should believe me to be her lover, and treat me 
as a lover, a powerful inclination seized upon me to let 
to-day take care of itself, and to surrender myself to the 
felicities that were proflFered. When Rosina's head, there- 
fore, dropped on my shoulder I did not attempt to pre- 
vent it, and, when her upturned face came close to my 
lips, a sudden wave of emotion prompted me to bend over 
and kiss her cheek. 

This act sealed my tongue. Explanations and with- 
drawal were now impossible. I was no longer merely the 
object of Rosina's aflPection, but her lover, in a manner 
more definite and more irrevocable than words given in 
pledge of my love. I kissed her, and one kiss led to 
another, and when, at last, it became necessary for us to 
part for the night, I could do no less than answer Rosina's 
" my own Timias," with " my dear Rosina " — words that 
should have blistered my lips as I uttered them. 

No sooner was I alone in mv state-room than the full 
force of my perfidy broke upon me. The momentary spell 
that Rosina had thrown over me had vanished, and I saw 
myself in a light and in colors that aroused the detestation 
of my better nature. Yet, I tried to excuse myself. I vowed 
to myself that I had not been false to Alice, that Alice 
alone had won my heart, and that I had surrendered in a 
moment of weakness to influences that had no permanent 
sway over my affections. I excused myself to myself in 
this way a hundred times over, but I could not silence the 
remorse that stung me by all the arguments I could muster, 
nor by all the vehement protestations I addressed to the air. 

I passed a restless night, trying in vain to devise some 
plan by which I might escape from my dilemma, but re- 
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solving that, as Alice Grace alone had won my heart, she 
alone should have my hand. 

In the morning I met the Dodds, in the saloon of the 
boat, as I had promised to do. They intended to go on 
at once to Philadelphia, and urged me earnestly to accom- 
pany them. I succeeded in evading their importunities, 
but agreed to accompany them to the railway-station, to 
which they intended to proceed without stopping in the 
city. We took a carriage for the ferry-boat, and arrived 
at the Jersey City station some half-hour before the time 
for the departure of the train. 

This period was seized upon by Rosina for innumer- 
able expressions of endearment. " Would I not write to 
her daily ? " she asked, as we walked up and down the 
station-platform. "Would I not come to her soon in 
Philadelphia ? Would I not be very careful of my health ? 
Would I not try my best to paint a magnificent picture 
such as would set the world talking ? Would I not read 
the same books she was reading, and tell her what I 
thought of them ? Would I not look every night at the 
same star that she looked at ? Would I promise her not 
to go in the company of other women ? Would I beware 
of the fascinations and allurements of town-life ? Would 
I not think of her every hour in the day ? " The impulsive 
girl rattled on in this way, so completely absorbed with 
her own ideas and emotions that she did not heed my ab- 
stracted manner. She did not seem to know whether I 
replied to her questions or not ; and no sooner asked me 
to promise something, than, without waiting for a reply, 
hurried on to another question. 

This self-absorption had its advantages, and enabled 
me to fill the half-hour without making pledges of any 
kind, or actually committing myself to any of the many 
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things she demanded. I was glad enough when, at last, 
she took her seat in the train ; and gladder still when the 
train rolled out of the station, leaving me standing on the 
platform, in supposed disconsolate loneliness. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

** You are back soon," said Mr. Alford, as I walked 
into his studio. 

" What is the matter ? " asked Mrs. Alford, coming in 
as I entered, and looking inquiringly into my face. " Some- 
thing has gone wrong, Timias," she resumed ; ** what is 
it?" 

I told them of my fruitless errand to Brier Cottage, 
and this sufficiently accounted, in their minds, for the de- 
spondent look on my features. I said nothing of my meet- 
ing with Rosina, and what ensued. No doubt, had I 
confided everything to Mrs. Alford then, she would have 
given me sound advice, mingled with her censure ; but it 
was at that moment absolutely out of my power to act as 
my own accuser. There are some things that we can not 
confess to our dearest friends, as there are some offenses 
that we dare not acknowledge even to ourselves. 

I soon momentarily forgot my own troubles in a very 
interesting account Mrs. Alford gave me of two sisters that 
had taken the rooms formerly occupied by Mrs. Tobey. 
One of these young women she described as a confirmed 
invalid, having an affection of the spine that had para- 
lyzed her lower limbs. She could move only by the aid 
of crutches, and then with difficulty. She was not only a 
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sufferer from this cause, Mrs. Alford informed me, but her 
health otherwise was not good ; her pale, thin face indi- 
cating that she was rarely without pain. 

" But her infirmities," said Mrs. Alford, " have sweet- 
ened her nature, and really illuminated her mind — for a 
brighter, more intellectual, better read, or more wisely dis- 
criminating woman I have never met." 

" You have found a phenomenon, I declare — a veri- 
table phoenix ! " 

"Nor is this all," continued Mrs. Alford; "invalid 
women with bright minds and cheerful dispositions are 
not uncommon. This woman is remarkable for the fas- 
cination she exercises over young men. She absolutely 
has almost as many admirers as a fashionable belle — ad- 
mirers that are supremely devoted to her, that delight in 
her companionship, that wait upon her, that study her 
comfort in every way. These young men, of course, are 
not lovers. It would be impossible for any one to think 
of love or marriage in connection with this afflicted young 
girl." 

" What, then, are her attractions ? " I asked. 

" Her intelligent and sympathetic mind — or, if this is 
not her attraction, I know not what it is. She takes im- 
mense pleasure in the society and companionship of young 
men. She enters into all their projects, sympathizes with 
their hopes, encourages their ambition, and wins their con- 
fidence. I declare, it is a sight to see her bolstered up 
in her chair, her face as white as her pillows, surrounded 
by three or four young fellows anxious to win her regard." 

" Clear instances of Platonic friendship," I remarked. 

" There are more kindliness and affection there than 
that term implies," replied Mrs. Alford. " But it is a very 
interesting relationship, and I mean that you shall have an 
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opportunity of seeing and studying it for yourself. As 
they are in the same building with us, it will be easy to 
cultivate their acquaintance." 

" That reminds me," I here said, *' that I have deter- 
mined to take a room somewhere for a studio." 

" Will you not live with us ? " inquired Mrs. Alford, 
quickly. 

" You and Mr. Alford have been so kind," I replied, 
" that I hesitate to do anything that does not accord with 
your wishes ; but you must let me set up my own studio. 
I want to go to work thoroughly and ambitiously, and 
it seems to me best for Mr. Alford that I should not dis- 
turb him by my presence — " 

" Who ever said you disturb me ? " broke in Mr. Alford. 

"I am sure you wouldn't say it for the world, how- 
ever true it is," I answered ; " but I am sure it is better 
all round for me to work out my own purposes independ- 
ently. I dare say I shall want to pass a good deal more 
time in your hospitable rooms than I ought, for I am very 
fond of you both ; but — don't you see I am right ? " I ex- 
claimed, abruptly. I saw a shadow come over Mrs. Al- 
ford's face, and I hastily added : " I hope you are not 
offended, Mrs. Alford ; I would not offend you for the 
world." 

" Oh, no, Timias, I am not offended or hurt," responded 
Mrs. Alford, but with a wistful look in her eyes ; "you are, 
perhaps, right. But you have been like a son to me, and 
I feel as a mother feels when a child proposes to leave the 
parent nest. It is very likely for the best, but it is none 
the less painful on that account. — John, can we let him 
go ? " she asked, appealiiig to her husband. 

Mr. Alford had been busy at his canvas during the 
conversation, but he now laid down his stick and brush, 
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and began walking the floor with his hands in his 
pockets. 

" There is room in the studio here, Tim, for us both, 
but we ought not to object to your having your own way. 
Friendship isn't worth much if it can't give up its own 
notions — and you may be right." 

" You'll not forget that we are your friends," said Mrs. 
Alford, accepting the thing as settled, *' and will come to 
us as often as you can. You will frequently want compan- 
ionship in the evenings — spend them with us. You must 
come and dine with us at least every Sunday. Promise 
me, when you go, that you will do this." 

" With all my heart, my dear madam," I replied, heartily. 
" I have no mother and no sister, and I think of you al- 
ways as both mother and sister." With these words I 
kissed her on the forehead, shook hands with Mr. Alford, 
and went away, promising to see them again shortly. 

During the next few days I was busy searching for a 
studio. I found, at last, a room tolerably well situated for 
the purpose, with a good northern light, and a deep alcove, 
which, curtained off, would make an excellent sleeping- 
apartment; and, taking possession, I went at once to 
work to prepare it for occupancy. Mrs. Alford here came 
to my aid, with excellent results. She selected and hung 
the curtain that concealed the alcove ; she went with me 
to choose the paper that was to be hung on the walls ; and 
gave me excellent advice in the purchase of the many 
little things that one must have, even in the simplest apart- 
ment. With her judicious aid I soon had my room fitted 
up, in a plain and comfortable style, but in all particulars 
suitable for the occupancy of a student not liberally en- 
dowed with money. 

As soon as I was fairly ensconced, I procured a good- 
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sized canvas, and prepared to paint my first important 
picture. I had, in my wanderings, mused not a little on 
art and the various theories set forth by different schools, 
with little result at first but great mental perplexity and 
confusion. One clear perception, however, began to 
evolve from the state of mind into which the various ex- 
pounders of art theories had thrown me, and this was the 
obligation of painting that which I myself saw and felt, 
and not that which anybody else thought I ought to see 
and feel. In all the confusion that arose between the 
tenets of the realists and the idealists or impressionists, 
this was the only thing that I was enabled to grasp defi- 
nitely. 

But then I asked myself. What is it that one sees and 
feels ? May not one imagine the echoes of other people's 
impressions to be original perceptions of his own ? May 
not one fall so completely under the dominion of a master 
or a theory, as to look only for what he is directed to see, 
and in consequence unconsciously paint nothing more than 
reflections of ideas originating elsewhere ? I answered 
these questions by impressing upon myself the duty of 
looking well at what was before me, of trying always to 
penetrate the character of a scene, and endeavoring to put 
myself in as open and susceptible relation to facts, of what- 
ever kind, that came before me. 

But I soon began to feel that the word facts means 
more than a bald catalogue of leading features. There 
are facts of form and facts of color, facts of chiaroscuro, 
facts of light, and facts of evanescent and fleeting beauty. 
"I must penetrate these beauties of air and light," I 
said ; '* I must feel and see, not the form of a landscape 
merely, but its sweetness and tenderness, and deeper 
characteristics ; I must cultivate observation and imagi- 
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nation, and surrender myself always to the potent influ- 
ences of Nature." I determined to paint vigorously 
and boldly, but not to lose myself in generalizations ; to 
paint detail with accurate care and thoroughness, but not 
obscure my general sentiment in excess of minutiae — that I 
would be large and yet exact ; full of tenderness, yet not 
effeminate ; and that I would always remember the truth 
that, unless a picture moves the heart or stirs the fancy, un- 
less it carries some message of delight, or awakens deep 
and earnest response in those that behold it, it has no 
good reason for its being. 

The sixth day after Rosina's departure for Philadelphia, 
a letter came from her. I had not written to her — I 
knew not how to write ; and, like one who sees a danger 
ahead, shuts his eyes, as if that would avert the evil, so 
I refused to think of the consequences of my silence. 
The letter that now reached me was certainly characteristic 
of my embarrassing mistress. 

"O my dear, dear Timias" — it ran — "a week has 
elapsed since my happy eyes rested upon your noble 
features, and yet no word has come from you to soothe 
my sorrowing heart. You ought to write to me every day ; 
you should give your first morning hour and the last even- 
ing hour to your devoted Rosina. Is this too much to 
ask ? Perhaps you will say that I have not prescribed for 
myself the duty — duty did I say ? — ^the exquisite pleasure 
of devoting these hours to you ; but, dear, dear Timias, I 
give you all my hours. I think of you, not only in the 
morning and at night, but all the time. I take up a 
book, and your image comes before me. I am called to 
listen to fashionable talk in the drawing-room, but I hear 
your voice only. I go visiting, or shopping, or driving, 
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but I think of nothing but my own Timias, and my heart 
aches to be at your side. Ah ! how sweet, how heavenly 
it is to love ! And do you know that I find now new 
beauties in romance and poetry, for now the pictures of 
love that abound in them have wonderful significance. 
Is not the heart of woman strange ? Is not her devotion 
intense? Why, oh, why do we surrender ourselves so 
completely to love, when it so often happens that the 
objects of our love are indifferent to us ? I feel, now, 
Timias, that you are not indifferent to me — to your own 
Rosina — yet, why have you not written ? Why have you 
not, with restless feet and burning heart, torn yourself 
away from your prosaic work, and hastened to the side of 
one whose heart you have so completely, so romantically 
won ? It is said that women must suffer — ^must I suffer 
too ? Must I pine for affection and sympathy and 
devotion and love, and not find them ? Must my 
fond dreams prove to be no more than vain illusions ? 
Oh, answer me, Timias ! I know I am romantic and fool- 
ish and fond, but is not love a treasure ? And do I not 
give you a treasure when I give you my love ? Come to 
me, Timias ; but, if this is impossible, write to me and 
relieve my dreadful apprehensions — ^write words that I can 
wear next my heart, kiss a hundred times a day, and 
cherish always as the angel visits of one who has con- 
quered my young affections." 

This rhapsody naturally did not have the effect upon 
me that its warmth and passion under other circumstances 
would have produced, but even if it had had the power to 
awaken a responsive thrill in one free to accept and return 
its passion, a letter — the first — tnat came the same day 
from Alice Grace rendered the impression it made less 
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than nothing. I have not niientioned that as soon as I ar- 
rived in New York I wrote to Alice, under care to Mrs. 
Grace, and the answer that came filled me with delight. 

" I am very glad, dear Timias," she wrote, " that I am 
permitted to write and acknowledge the affectionate note 
that reached me through grandmamma. The account you 
gave of your disappointment in finding Brier Cottage 
closed, and of your earnest efforts to discover some way 
of reaching or communicating with us, gives me great 
pleasure. I confess, dear Timias, that I have not been 
happy, for you seem to have neglected me, and I feared 
that in the busy world you had quickly forgotten the little 
girl you left on the Mohawk. Your letter, therefore, giving 
me assurance of your lasting affection, lifted a heavy 
weight from my mind, and filled me with joy. 

" I have been studying hard, dear Timias, and trying 
to understand some of the things that you told me of when 
you were at the farm. I do hope I can come to look at 
some things as you do. Art is still a great puzzle to me, 
although I have been reading books and learning all that 
I can about the great works executed in the past by the 
so-called masters. How strange that putting portraits of 
men and women on canvas should be thought so very 
wonderful ! How singular that making pictures should be 
considered a divine — for that is the word that is used — 
exhibit of human skill ! But I must not let my foolish 
and ignorant notions trouble you. For your sake I mean 
to try my very best to understand it all, so that I can be 
pleased with what pleases you, and love what you love. 

"I hope that you are busy painting something that 
will satisfy your ambition, and bring all the praises that 
you covet so much. I dare say you take a great deal of 
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pleasure in studying and working in your art, since it 
must be your profession, and I am sure it is best to be 
diligent in whatever we have to do. I wish you, dear 
Timias, every success your heart can desire. 

" You are very earnest in all you say about your great 
desire to see me, and I confess that your warmth of affec- 
tion is very gratifying. I can not bring my mind to put 
down on paper all that you ask me to say, but I do as- 
sure you that I think of you continually, and will do what- 
ever I rightly can to make you happy. Good-by, dear 
Timias, and trust always your affectionate 

" Alice." 

The calm and cautious Quaker spirit of the young 
girl shone all through the epistle, but the lightest words of 
affection are precious when we know that they come from 
the heart Words are like coins, and are valuable only as 
they are of sterling metal. I read the letter many times, 
and conjuring up Alice's sweet face as I read I felt in the 
lines a warmth more real than that of the hysteric utter- 
ances of Rosina. 

It was exasperating to think that I could not answer 
Alice's letter for a month, nor look into the lovely eyes of 
the writer for many months, and it was maddening to re- 
member that I had forfeited the right to receive even as 
guarded T)rofessions of affection as these. How could I 
respond to it all, with Rosina's rhapsody in my ears ? How 
could I renew my pledges of love to Alice, with Rosina's 
kisses still on my lips ? 
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CHAPTER XV. 

Mrs. Alford talked to me a great deal about the two 
sisters that had taken Mrs. Tobey's apartments, and one 
day I went with heV to call on tiiem. The rooms where 
I had lived so long with Mrs. Tobey had been made cheer- 
ful by fresh paint, new wall-paper, and certain artistic 
hangings — ^and by the influence of a bright intellectual 
presence. 

" Then you lived here as a boy," said the invalid sis- 
ter, warmly pressing my hand as Mrs. Alford presented 
me. 

•* Yes, Miss Shaw," I replied ; " I passed many days 
here, but you have changed the physiognomy of the room, 
and, as other spirits animate it, what is there left of the old 
apartment ? " 

" Oh," exclaimed Mis? Shaw, " I dare say it is full of 
old Mrs. Tobey's spirit, if not of yours. I wonder if we do 
not all of us make silhouettes on the walls of the room we 
occupy, invisible to ordinary eyes, but there all the same, 
and mysteriously affecting the minds and hearts of those 
that come after us ? Perhaps that is the way old houses 
become haunted." 

" That is an odd fancy. May," said Mrs. Alford. 

" What do you think, Mr. Terrystone ?" 

" That it is a curious but perhaps a truthful supposi- 
tion." 

" Oh, it is altogether curious," interrupted the young 
lady. " If I really thought there is any truth in the no- 
tion, I should not have let Bell cover the walls with new 
paper, for of all things I dearly love the idea of ghosts ; 
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and yet, of course, I am not sure — *' And she fell into a 
momentary reverie. 

She was lying, or half sitting, on a wide lounge, sup- 
ported by numerous pillows, with her lower limbs recum- 
bent, and covered with a light-colored spread. Her 
hands, which were large, but white and shapely, lay before 
her, resting one on the other. Her face was thin and pale, 
but lighted up with eyes of blue, and by a sipile that was 
all radiance and sweetness ; her features were rather large 
and well-shaped, but not characterized by the lines of 
feminine beauty. Her hair, which was chestnut, hung 
over her brow in small clustering curls. In good. health, 
with color in her cheeks, she would have been a fine- 
looking young woman; as she lay there, wan and pale, 
her sole personal attractions were in her animated eyes and 
the fascination of a winning smile. 

" Mrs. Alford informs me that you are an artist," she 
said, as she promptly recovered herself from her tempo- 
rary absent-mindedness. 

" I have not painted anything yet except experiment- 
ally," I answered. " Whether I shall be an artist worthy 
of the name remains to be seen." 

'* Won't you let me see some of your work ? I am fond 
of art, and some of my flatterers say that I have good 
judgment ; but I am not sure but I like artists better than 
art. Will you bring me some of your sketches, and tell 
me when you made them, what idea you had about them, 
and what you intend to paint ? I am sometimes lonely 
sitting here, remember, and it would be an act of charity 
to have mercy on my loneliness." 

" I shall not fail to bring them," I replied, not a little 
flattered by the suggestion. 

" Where is Bella ? " inquired Mrs. Alford. 
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** She has gone to the shop to carry some of my em- 
broidery," answered the invalid. '* My sister, Mr. Terry- 
stone," she continued, " is a very indispensable right hand 
for me. I work a little embroidery at home, and she un- 
dertakes to fascinate the eyes of the shopkeepers with it. 
I do not envy her this part of our common duty, but Bella 
has abundant courage, and no man dare be less than re- 
spectful to her. We shall be known better in a little 
while, and I expect in time to see tradesmen flocking here 
to bid against each other for our brilliant handiwork." 

" No embroidery could be nearer perfection than 
yours," remarked Mrs. Alford. " I wonder how you 
manage to do it at all, in your state of health." 

'* I delight in it," exclaimed Miss Shaw. " It occupies 
my fingers, and I take immense pleasure in seeing beauty 
come into shape as I work. I try to be artistic, Mr. Terry- 
stone, and I study effects with as much care as an artist ; 
although, of course, with far less knowledge. But is not 
that Bella's voice ? and what can all that commotion be 
about ? " 

There was a great hubbub on the stairs, the mingling 
of several voices, and the sound of a heavy article lifted 
from step to step. Presently the door was thrown open, 
and in there entered a bustling, bright-faced young woman, 
exclaiming : 

" Take care of the jamb, Frank ; be careful^ Tom !— » 
O Mary, what do you think? What do you imagine 
Frank and Tom have gone and done ? " 

No answer was given to these questions, for the atten- 
tion of the invalid was given to two young men, who stood 
in the passage, and endeavored to lift and push into the 
room a large invalid promenade-chair, the dimensions of 
which were with difficulty made to accommodate them- 
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selves to the width of the doorway. In a moment or two, 
however, they had succeeded in getting the object into 
the apartment, and stood there, hats in hand, smiling, 
blushing, and both attempting to speak at once. 

** We thought you would like — ," exclaimed one. 

"We intended to present you, for your birthday — ," 
broke in the other. 

"Tom and I have brought you this invalid-chair as 
a — " resumed the first speaker. 

"Birthday present," said Miss Bella, completing the 
sentence. — " Just think, Mary, what the boys have done ' * 

" Why, you dear fellows ! " exclaimed Miss Shaw, hav- 
ing recovered from her astonishment and found her breath. 
" You are the best and kindest-hearted young men in the 
world. Do you mean to say that this chair is for me ? and 
that you have i)rought it as a birthday present ? " 

" That is what they mean, of course," answered the 
other sister. " Won't it be nice ? Frank says he is going 
to take you out one day, and Tom another day, when it is 
pleasant, of course ; and then, they say, you can really go 
to the theatre, which you are so fond of." 

" It will be perfectly easy," said the one addressed as 
Frank ; " we can leave the chair in the lobby, and, if you 
take your crutches along, you can easily manage to get 
into a seat." 

I could see the eyes of the invalid suffused with moist- 
ure, and that the light laugh that came to her lips in a 
moment after was an effort to contain herself. 

" That," she said, " will be almost the best of all, for I 
do want to see you act, Frank." 

" And I want you to see me act," was the reply ; " for 
I never should have succeeded as well as I have, if it 
hadn't been for you." 
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** I am delighted with your present, Frank and Tom," 
resumed Miss Shaw, "if only it shows what kind hearts 
you have. But do you think I can appear in it in the 
street without everybody staring at me ? " 

"That is sheer nonsense,*' broke in Miss Bella; "I 
told Frank and Tom that you would never listen to me 
about getting a chair ; but if they, without saying a word, 
brought one to you, you would have to go out in it. You 
won't mind people staring after you have been out two or 
three times ; and, then, what if they do stare ? Just let 
them know you think they had better mind their own 
business ! You have got to go out in the chair, Mary, and 
not sit cooped up here all day ; so make up your mind to 
it, and don't be obstinate." 

" Why, sister," responded Miss Shaw, " I wouldn't be 
so ungenerous as to be obstinate, and I dare say I shall 
get used to it. But, all this time, I have forgotten Mrs. 
Alford and Mr. Terrystone. Sister, this is Mr. Terr}'stone, 
a friend of Mrs. Alford — Mr. Frank Foster and Mr. Tom 
Studley. I think you have met Mrs. Alford." 

We bowed and shook hands all round, and I expressed 
my pleasure in the new acquaintance. The conversation 
glanced off to various topics. Mr. Frank Foster, I learned, 
was an actor by profession, but also had written and pub- 
lished a few short poems ; and Mr. Tom Studley was a 
journalist. The principal themes touched upon were nat- 
urally literary and artistic. Mr. Foster's verses were dis- 
cussed- as well as the effusions of other poets in the maga- 
zines ; and the new plays were considered, and praised or 
denounced as the tastes of the critic determined. 

It was exceedingly interesting to watch the affectionate 
manner of the young men toward the invalid, and the 
readiness with which they both accepted her judgment 
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To my imperfect understanding she seemed a very good 
critic, although she appeared disposed not only to be leni- 
ent toward her friends, but to compensate for a little too 
much praise for them by a little too much censure for 
others. Young Foster, at her solicitation, took from his 
pocket and read a few verses that he had just composed. 
He read them in a quiet, untheatrical manner, with a good 
deal of tenderness in his voice, and everybody praised 
them. I confess that they seemed to me a little too 
effeminate. I should have preferred lines more robust 
and masculine, but Foster evidently was effeminate in 
temperament. His eyes moistened quickly, his voice be- 
came melodious and tender, on very slight provocation. 
He touched life on the emotional side almost exclusively, 
a fact that Miss Shaw evidently recognized, for she urged 
him to show more strength. 

'*You must not cultivate the sweet and melancholy 
things of life exclusively," said she. "Won't you now 
write some verses with more force and masculine senti- 
ment ? " 

" Your wishes ought to inspire me," sighed the young 
man ; "but my Muse seems to run to sentiment." 

" Do you act with much sentiment ? " 

" He acts like a true poet," broke in the second sister ; 
" that is, his imagination is broad enough to express pas- 
sion in all forms. But now you shall go and see him, and 
judge for yourself." 

" Oh, I have heard his rehearsals. — ^We have gone over 
your parts a good many times, haven't we, Frank ? " 

" And always to my advantage. But, now, tell me — 
won't you let me try the new chair to-day? There is time 
enough for a turn through Union Park, and perhaps Madi- 
son Park also." 
7 
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** Do go, Mary," exclaimed Bella. " I can have you 
ready in ten minutes. But, dear me, what work it will be 
to get the chair down-stairs and up again ! " 

*' Frank and I have thought of that,*' said Tom Stud- 
ley. " The shopkeeper on the ground-floor says he will 
cheerfully give it room in the rear of his shop. Your 
sister will simply have to take it and leave it at the front 
door each time she goes out, and then Frank and I can 
manage to carry you down-stairs, Miss Shaw, without your 
having the great labor of going down on your crutches. 
Won't you let us try ? We will show you how easy it is." 

" If I didn't give you every chance of breaking my 
neck that you ask for," exclaimed the invalid, "I should' 
be the most ungrateful of women." 

" We'll not harm a hair of your head," said Foster. 

" You speak with the confidence of ignorant genius," 
laughed Miss Shaw. " But you shall carry me down-stairs 
with one stipulation — that, if you fall, you shall go first. 
I don^t know that I should mind much falling on the top 
of two well-rounded young fellows — it is only being under 
them that fills me with apprehension. But, really, you are 
so good to me, that I don't know that I ought to object to 
even that contingency. If you will carry the chair down- 
stairs, I shall be ready for the experiment about as soon 
as you reach the front door." 

The young men prepared to execute this order, and 
Mrs. Alford and I rose to depart. 

" I wish I could be of service to you," I said, address- 
ing the invalid. 

" You can be of service to me in many ways," was the 
reply. " I am often very lonely, despite my embroidery, for 
you know my sister goes out to give music-lessons. If you 
can give me a little of your spare time, it will be as welcome 
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as spare change to a beggar. I want to hear more of your 
painting, and more about art generally. I wish I could 
paint. I wonder why I can not ? I can not go *into the 
country to make sketches, but I could put some of my 
fancies on canvas. Won't you come and teach me ? *' 

" I should be delighted to do so," I replied. 

" Then come to-morrow, and let us talk it over." 

With the promise to visit her on the morrow, I took 
my leave. 

** Miss Shaw is a delightful woman," I said to Mrs. Al- 
ford, as we reached her attic parlor, ** and a woman, also, 
of talent, but it remains to be seen whether she has a genius 
for painting." 

** She has a talent, if not genius, for almost everything," 
replied Mrs. Alford. **I never met a person that could 
sieze upon an idea so quickly. If she made up her mind 
fully to study painting, she would, with all her limitations, 
excel half the men in a twelvemonth." 

" Is this intended as a glorification of your sex ? " I 
asked. 

** I wish," said Mrs. Alford, '* that we were all of us 
equal to Mary Shaw, just as I wish that you, too, were all 
equal to her." 

I learned from Mrs. Alford, before parting from her, 
that the two sisters were from Philadelphia, and had come 
to the metropolis about a year before, soon after the death 
of their mother. They were without kindred in New York, 
but, having a small annuity to depend upon, were, by the 
aid of the invalid's embroidery and Bella's music-lessons, 
secure in a comfortable although rather limited income. 
Beyond these facts Mrs. AlfoVd knew nothing about them, 
but declared, from a hundred little things, that she was 
sure they were excellent young women. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

I WENT on the next day, according to promise, to call 
on Miss Shaw, and found the young men, Frank Fos- 
ter and Tom Studley, there ; and the whole party exulting 
over the success of the invalid-chair. They had taken out 
the chair that morning, for the second time, and were 
dwelling upon the advantages it was sure to confer on 
Miss Shaw, and the enjoyments that were to be derived 
from it. 

" It is perfectly charming," said Miss Shaw, " to be 
wheeled around among all the pretty children in the parks. 
The dear little things came flocking up to see what sort of 
strange monster had invaded their region, and, when they 
discovered it was only a helpless, sick woman, their dear 
eyes suffused with tears, and I could hear them murmur- 
ing words of pity." 

"They will soon become used to seeing you," said 
Foster, " and will not trouble you." 

" But they did not trouble me. I am such a selfish 
creature that I should hate to be neglected. I sometimes 
wonder if invalids do not get full compensation for their 
sufferings by the interest they excite. Perhaps, now, if I 
should get to be a well woman, life would become dull and 
uninteresting." 

" Mary is always. trying to be a philosopher," remarked 
Bella ; " but she is too human for that variety of the spe- 
cies." 

" Is the faculty of finding enjoyment philosophy ? " 
asked Tom Studley. 

" I don't know by what big name it should be desig- 
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nated," replied Foster; "but is it not the very highest 
wisdom ? " 

" Miss Shaw was delighted at everything," remarked 
Tom. 

" I have been a prisoner," said Miss Shaw, " and the 
freedom was delicious. The green trees and grass were 
heavenly." 

"And the flowers around the fountain," suggested 
Foster. " They are rather rusty and nearly at an end, it 
is true, but Miss Shaw didn't seem to care." 

" It is my spring, if it is October," replied the invalid. 
*' But everything seemed so bright and pleasant I The 
sunshine on the walks, the shadows on the grass, every- 
thing looked charming." 

'* You must go some evening," said Foster, " and see 
the wonderful effects of the electric lights. The silhouettes 
they make on the walks are something wonderful." 

" Indeed you must," I here interposed. " There are 
six lights on the tall mast, you know, and each casts its 
own shadow of every branch and twig, ranging from the 
most delicate and vanishing gray to the deepest black. 
An artist that could draw shadows like these, so full of 
subtile quality, would be the greatest genius with the 
pencil the world has ever seen. I always walk at night 
through Union and Madison Parks in order to study these 
effects. They are really fascinating." 

" You speak with the enthusiasm of an artist," said 
Miss Shaw. "We must go and see them — ^but perhaps 
we should need you, Mr. Terrystone, to explain their 
beauty." 

" I should be very happy to go with you, there or any- 
where," I promptly replied. 

" Dear me ! " exclaimed Bella, " Mary is always making 
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conquests. Here is another. I wish some young gentle- 
man would offer to show me the shadows in the parks. 
When I go there I see nothing but tramps ; but I am, I 
suppose, not poetical." 

'* You are too strong-minded for such trifles, Bella," 
remarked Miss Shaw. 

" The wonder is that Bella should want a young gen- 
tleman to take her to the park," said Foster; "being 
strong-minded, why should she encumber herself with a 
masculine attendant ? " 

*' Strong-minded ! " I exclaimed, wonderingly. 

"Oh, yes, Mr. Terry stone," said the invalid; "my 
sister thinks that women are equal to men in everything." 

" Is it not dreadful ? " exclaimed Bella. " The woman 
that presumes to think herself equal to the lords of crea- 
tion is, of course, a bad creature." 

" What are you equal in ? " asked Studley, with a wink 
to the rest of us. 

" In impertinence," retorted Bella, " and in a capacity 
for talking about things we don't understand. But you 
are our superiors in one thing — that is conceit. If I 
could find a woman as conceited as a man, I'd worship 
her—" 

" Why ? " asked her sister. 

" Because she would thereby triumphantly establish the 
equality of our sex. Until I can meet such a woman, I 
must pine under the consciousness that, after all, women 
are men's inferiors." 

" But in one thing you excel us," said Studley ; " your 
excess of vanity balances our excess of conceit, and in 
this way you see that the two sexes are equal." 

" I don't like to be your inferior in anything," an- 
swered Miss Bella ; " but, in some things, it is hard work 
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to keep up with you, especially in wit — that is, as you un- 
derstand wit.*' 

" You ought not to be flippant, Bella," said Miss Shaw. 

** Why not ? Why must I be serious ? I can be serious 
only on grave subjects — ^just now we are talking of men." 

" It is about women," interposed Foster. " It is about 
the sisters of men, and the relationship is too near to be 
comfortable." 

" It is rather about the equality of the sexes," I inter- 
posed ; " and on that subject I am delighted to be able to 
agree with Miss Bella." 

" But I don't want you to agree with me," retorted 
Bella." I don't desire recruits from the enemy. More- 
over, what do sensible women care as to what men think on 
that subject ? We have broken our chains, emerged from 
our prisons, and are going to contest your alleged supe- 
riority at every point. For my part, I think of studying 
the law, so that I may become a judge." 

" There is ambition ! " exclaimed Foster. " Why do you 
want to be a judge. Miss Bella ? " 

" To help bring a little justice into the world, which 
superior man has bungled at most pitifully," replied Bella, 
with flashing eyes and mantling cheek. '' I should like to 
be a judge, in order to set some things right, particularly 
with men that abuse and neglect their wives ; to render 
justice swiftly upon evil-doers ; to pardon the innocent 
and oppressed ; to show the world — " 

** That the ancients, when they depicted Justice as a 
woman, knew what they were about," interrupted Studley. 

'* No thanks to the ancients, for they made Justice 
blind, when she should be Argus-eyed. Justice should see 
through everything." 

** I should like to see you in the form of Justice giving 
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sentence," said Foster. " Why, you would begin with a 
frown, and end in a flood of tears. Women have too much 
heart for justice." 

" Indignation has scorched our tears and burned up our 
hearts," exclaimed Bella. '*If I were Justice, I would 
have tears for the victims of crime, and thunderbolts for 
the committers of crimes." 

*'Miss Bella Shaw is a reformer," laughed Studley. 
" Well, we'll make her a judge, as soon as the law per- 
mits it." 

" Meanwhile," replied Bella, " I suppose I am per- 
mitted to be your equal in doing without justice." 

"Equality does not enter into the question of justice," 
I ventured to remark. ** I am not sure, indeed, but that 
justice implies inequality — for does it not mean protection 
for the weak and the incapable ? If we were all equal, 
each of us would be capable of resisting injustice for 
himself." 

"I wonder if that is not what is called casuistry ?" said 
Miss Shaw. 

" It seems to me a very simple thing," I replied. 

'* Not at all," exclaimed Bella ; " equality means equal 
rights, but not equal strength. Men are declared equal, 
yet men are continually clamoring for justice." 

" Perhaps that is due to the fact that the equality de- 
clared is in name rather than in fact. If any man may 
wrong me, I am, assuredly, not his equal." 

" But justice sets it right," said Foster. 

" Therefore, justice is an outcome of inequality," was 
my reply. 

" This is getting too abstruse," said Bella, ** and I, for 
one, am not going to argue these nice points. Women are 
not the equal of men in law, and I shall never rest satisfied 
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until we have every right and privilege that your sex en- 
joys." 

** You have, as it is, all that we have, but one," I re- 
marked. 

" Hear the casuist again ! " exclaimed Bella. 

" You have a right to property, a right to labor, and a 
right to your earnings, a right to marry or remain single, a 
right to study, a right to exercise your talents, a right to 
go and come as you list, a right to select your own method 
in the pursuit of happiness, a right to the services and de- 
votion of men, a right to mold and train the generation 
of men to come — " 

" Goodness gracious ! " cried Bella, " will you never have 
done ? What now is the right that we do not possess ? ** 

" The right of thie suffrage." 

" But that is an important right." 

" There is a public opinion that is very powerful in 
shaping public opinion, and this public opinion women 
are as capable of influencing and directing as men. The 
dropping of a ballot into a box goes for little ; the crea- 
tion of a force that determines what the ballot shall be 
is something worthy of great intellects. When women 
make opinion, the men who go to the polls are merely 
their agents. As a voter, a woman is only a unit , as a 
maker of opinion, she may be a host." 

"Where in the world, man, did you get all this phi* 
losophy ? " asked Bella, in mock amazement. 

" Every word of it is borrowed," I answered. " Some 
day you shall know Philip Giles, and hear him descant on 
these subjects." 

" I dote on philosophy," exclaimed Miss Shaw, " when 
it is neither too learned, too metaphysical, too far-fetched, 
nor too difficult." 
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'' Mary means when it is not philosophy at all/' said 
Bella. 

" Philosophy is nothing more than truth," said Foster. 
" Why, then, should it be difficult ? " 

" Oh, it is difficult," replied Bella, " because all the 
philosophers are men, who are so confused they don't 
know what they're after. Wait until women take hold of 
philosophy; they'll soon show you how little there is 
in it ! " 

*' Then there's a mission for you," said Foster. ** Why 
don't you embark upon it ? " 

" We shall, as soon as we have done letting men play 
with it. You will then see how plain a tale will put you 
down." 

In all this bantering, the best of humor had been 
maintained. Bella was sharp of tongue, but every one 
knew that this was merely an excitement of the surface, 
and took her sharp hits as nothing seriously meant Foster 
and Studley were rising to leave. Bella's flag was struck at 
once, her hostile tone changed, and she bade them come 
again, with a friendliness there was no mistaking. The 
invalid extended her hand to them, and said : 

" Come to-morrow, and bring me some pleasant news." 

As soon as they had gone, I introduced the subject that 
had brought me specially there that morning — ^which was, 
giving Miss Shaw lessons in painting. 

"I wonder. Miss Shaw," I said, "why you ask me to 
come and teach you. I am no more than a pupil myself. 
I have never taught any one, and hence have no experience 
in that direction. There are artists, you know, who make 
teaching a special part of their profession ; one of these 
would be the man to suit you." 

" To frighten me, you mean," said Miss Shaw ; " to 
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torment me with his incomprehensible rules, his peevish 
exactions, his conceit, and his bad temper. No, sir, no ! 
I think I'll take a fresh hand for a teacher, one that is 
not so very sure of itself, and willing to bear with the 
stupidities from which he himself has only just escaped." 

It was arranged that I should come twice a week, and 
give two hours each time to my pupil. There was con- 
siderable discussion as to the class of subjects Miss Shaw 
had better take up. ^ 

" I do not see," she said, " how I can paint landscapes. 
I shall have to study flower-painting, still-life, and interiors." 

" We will practice a little in various branches," I re- 
plied, '* and watch which way your genius tends. Perhaps 
landscapes can be managed easier than you suppose." 

'* But I can not go to the mountains, or the sea- side, 
or indeed anywhere." 

'* You can be wheeled up to the Central Park, or down 
to the Battery, or sail over to Weehawken, or down to 
Staten Island. Wherever there is a sky and a tree, or a 
stretch of green grass, there is a subject for you." 

" But these are not interesting subjects," remarked 
Bella. 

" It is light and atmosphere, and light and atmosphere 
alone, that make interesting subjects," was my reply. 
" The notion that only some strange combinations of forms 
make good pictures, is disappearing. Look at the work of 
some of the Dutch and French painters ! With a gnarled 
tree, a marsh, and a sky, they paint fascinating pictures. 
Absolutely, landscape is not the word for a true picture — 
it should be air-scape, for it is the air, the light, the atmos- 
phere, the tones, that make the charm of a picture. But I 
do not intend going into a disquisition on painting. Per- 
haps you will like the human figure best, or may have talent 
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for the decorative treatment of subjects. Perhaps you can 
find many available subjects by simply looking out of your 
window. Notice how the light falls on the gables and 
chimney-tops at sunset — But, I declare, I am oflF again ! 
I have listened to my friend Giles so much that I fall into 
the habit of monologues almost without knowing it." 

" Shall we not see Mr. Giles some time ? " inquired 
Miss Shaw. 

** He will be sure to come to New York in the course 
of the winter, and when he comes I wouldn't miss bring- 
ing him here on any account." 

" That is very kind," said the elder sister. 

" Mary has a passion for company," said Bella. " If 
your friend can talk, she will like him ; if he can listen, she 
will like him ; and, if he can neither talk nor listen, she 
will like him, provided he keeps his eyes open." 

" Philip Giles can talk to bewitch you, and listen with 
eyes and ears that will devour what you say." 

*' I hate paragons," snapped out Bella. 

"Bella doesn't hate anything," interposed the elder 
sister. 

" Don't, above all thing?, Mr. Terrystone, believe that 
I am goody-goody," exclaimed Bella. "Sister is fond 
of thinking how nice and virtuous I am because I don't 
eat her up, I suppose, when I am cross. You should see 
me in a rage ! " 

" Are you very terrible ? " 

" Terrible ? Dear me, no, but dreadfully vixenish. 
The grand style is not my style." 

" When I come next time," I here said, " I shall 
bring paints, pencils, paper — ^in fact all the materials we 
shall require, and we then can go to work in earnest." 

"But I do not intend," exclaimed Miss Shaw, "to 
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work very hard. I stipulate that our lessons shall be one 
part study and one part talk." 

*• Make them all talk," cried Bella. " What is the use 
of study ? There should be nothing that does not cofne 
by intuition. I have no liking for anything that is not 
spontaneous." 

** How little, then, would be accomplished — " 

" Accomplished ! " cried Bella, interrupting me. " Who 
wants to accomplish ? I'd rather be the free wind in the 
corner of a fence than the hill of corn in the field." 

"Hear that," exclaimed the invalid, "from the girl 
that doesn't let an hour pass without accomplishing some- 
thing ! " 

By this time I was at the door, and bowing myself out. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

Several weeks passed, with no incident that calls for 
mention. I received numerous letters from Rosina, not 
one of which had I answered, for I could discover no way 
of writing to her unless it was to make a full confession of 
the true situation, and this I kept putting off from time to 
time. 

One day, while intently busy at a sketch on canvas, I 
heard a cautious knock at my studio-door. At my sum- 
mons to enter, the door slowly opened, and a fresh, pleas- 
ant-looking boy presented himself, evidently, by his man- 
ner, uncertain as to what consequences would follow his 
entrance. 
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"Come in, my lad," I said. "What is it that you 
want ? " 

"Is this Mr. Terrystone's studio?" was asked, in a 
voice that sounded strangely familiar. 

I looked up quickly and scrutinizingly, and, to my 
amazement, saw that my visitor was no other than Rosina 
Dodd, dressed as a boy. 

" Great heavens, Rosina ! " I exclaimed, involuntarily 
going toward her, " what in the world does this mean ? " 

" O Timias," she blubbered, " I couldn't help it I You 
wouldn!t write to me, and I am so romantic, you know ! " 

" Romantic, indeed ! " I responded, as I closed the 
door, and led her to a chair. " How c^me you to do this } 
Have you come from Philadelphia in this disguise ? Don't 
you know the great risk you run ? " 

" What great risk, Timias ? " she asked. 

" Do you not know that, had you been detected, the 
exposure would have disgraced you ? " 

" But I couldn't keep away from you," she answered, 
piteously. " Had you answered my letters, I should never 
have thought of coming to find you. Why didn't you 
write, Timias ? " 

" Why didn't you send some one, if you thought it ne- 
cessary to find me ? or why didn't you come in your proper 
self, if you felt that you must come ? I am afraid this freak 
will cause you no little trouble." 

"I declare, Timias," she exclaimed, with a pout, 
" you are always grumbling. If you loved me, you would 
be delighted at this proof of my affection. I have read in 
ever so many books how heroines, pining for their lovers, 
have disguised themselves as pages and followed them to 
the wars. Didn't Euphrasia in the play follow Philaster ? 
Didn't Zamora, in *The Honeymoon,' become the page of 
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Rolando ? But you don't care for me. You haven't even 
taken my hand, but stand there staring at me as cold as 
an iceberg ! It is very cruel to treat me so." 

The tears stood in the girl's eyes, and it was impossi- 
ble not to feel some compunctions of conscience, although 
irritated at the adventure. 

" But, dear Rosina," I answered, ** it is so very impru- 
dent ! " 

" Why should you care ? " she asked, with spirit. " No 
one can suffer but I. Are you not my affianced ? You 
ought to be happy, but I see you are not. Would Philas- 
ter have treated Euphrasia in the way you treat me ? O 
Timias, has your heart proved faithless ? " 

" My dear girl, I never — " 

'* Never was faithless ? It delights my heart to hear 
you say so ! Now, why can't I stay here and be your stu- 
dio-boy? I will be faithful and devoted. I will grind 
your colors — " 

" Grind my colors ! " I exclaimed. " I see you have 
been reading the biographies of the old painters. But no 
matter. I do not think, Rosina, that I can keep here a 
pretty young woman as my assistant without being found 
out. As it is, I fear you will be seriously compromised by 
this step unless you go back at once to your father's 
house. They will be crazy to know what has become of 
you." 

" I left a letter explaining that I was coming to New 
York ; so I don't think they will be crazy." 

" Did you tell them everything ? " 

" Not everything, Timias ; but when they miss one of 
Brother Harry's suit of clothes, they will suspect something. 
I suppose it was because Harry's clothes just fit me, and I 
used to try them on for fun, that I thought of the disguise. 
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I don't believe mamma will care much, for she is as ro- 
mantic as I am." 

" Your mother, Rosina, knows too much of the world, 
romantic as she may be, to excuse an adventure like this. 
And then what am I to do with you ? These are my living- 
apartments, you see ; how is it possible for you to remain 
here ? " 

" I will sleep on a rug on the floor," replied the un- 
sophisticated girl. ** Anything will do for me. I want 
only to be near you." 

** You must really go back to Philadelphia, Rosina," I 
replied, finding that the very innocence of the girl was an 
obstacle to a solution of the difficulty. 

** I can't go back to Philadelphia," she cried ; " papa 
would be so angry, I'd be afraid of him. If you will not 
have me here — if you have turned your heart against me, 
and love me no longer — I will go away somewhere.^' 

Then the girl burst into tears, and in the midst of sobs 
and ejaculations vowed she would drown herself, as her 
faithful love was rejected. 

" But it is not rejected," I unluckily exclaimed. 

" You do love me still ! " she cried, looking up through 
her tears. 

" I love you too well to compromise your reputation," 
I answered. 

"If we were married," she said, coyly, "would my 
reputation suffer then ? " 

" But, Rosina, I can not — " I stopped with the word 
unspoken. Again I found it impossible to explain the 
mistake she had made, and that I had suffered her to 
make. At that moment it seemed ruthless to do so, and 
yet never had it been more urgent for me to speak. 

"O Timias," she exclaimed, "how happy we might 
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be by not caring for the world or what the world may say, 
but thinking only of our love for each other ! I will wait 
upon you, follow you like a pet dog, sit still as a mouse 
when you work, fetch and carry for you all day long, and 
crawl away at night in any closet I can find. I love you 
so dearly, Timias, that I care for nothing but to be with 
you and know that your heart is mine. If you felt as I 
do, you would let me be your boy until the time came for 
our union." 

The childish and romantic innocence of the girl would 
have been amusing under other circumstances, and, had I 
been told of it, would have seemed incredible. 

" My girl," I said, " these are romantic and wholly im- 
practicable relations. Your parents would never permit you 
to fill any such position, nor have I a right to jeopardize 
your reputation. I dare say your father and mother will 
be here to-morrow ; until they come I want you to go and 
stay with Mrs. Alford. Will you consent to do this ? " 

" How long must I stay with her ? " 

" Until your parents come or send for you." 

** But I can not go back to Philadelphia now. I have 
too much pride for that, Timias." 

" I dare say your mother will be able to arrange it so 
that no one will hear of your coming here. But let us go 
now to Mrs. Alford." 

** I should think you would be afraid to go through the 
streets with me in this dress," said the girl, pouting; **and, 
besides, you have not said how I look in boy's clothes. 
Do I look like a boy ? " 

" Too charming for a boy, Rosina, but the disguise is 
very good. It is your brother Harry's suit, eh ? " 

** Yes, and it fits me very well," said she. " My hair was 
the main trouble, but it was not very long, and by cutting 
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it a little I thought it would pass as a boy's. I felt ever so 
queer at first, but am quite used to the suit now. Besides, 
this Ulster overcoat helps to cover me. Wouldn't it be 
fun for us to travel together, I as a boy, and you as my 
big brother ? Let us run away together, before papa and 
mamma come. We are going to be man and wife, so what 
harm could come of it ? " 

" Are you serious, or jesting ? " I asked. 

" I am serious, Timias, if you are serious ; and jesting, 
if you think it only a jest," she replied, in a tone of 
melancholy that touched my heart. 

"You are an affectionate and devoted creature," I 
answered ; "but, tell me, shall we go to Mrs. Alford's ? " 

At this moment steps were heard in the passage, and, 
before I could run and fasten the door, it was opened by 
some one without, and there entered an artist acquaintance 
who occupied a studio on the floor below. 

" Hello, Timias ! " he exclaimed, and then stopped short. 

" I am busy for a moment with a model," I said, 
quickly, congratulating myself on the sudden discovery of 
a way to explain the situation. 

" Oho ! " exclaimed my visitor. It was Tom Jenkins, 
a rattling, reckless, giddy-headed, kind-hearted fellow, 
whose merry visage had only recently crossed my path. 
" So you are going to do something in figures, eh ? But 
if you want a boy, why don't you get a boy, and not a 
dressed-up woman 1 " 

" That's what the story calls for," I stammered, taken 
somewhat aback. 

" Something romantic, eh ? but in coat and trousers, 
eh ? Well it's a nice-looking model anyway. How much 
do you have to pay ? I don't know but I'd like to have 
her stand for me." 
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*' That's impossible, Tom," I answered, impatiently, 
and disgusted at the coarseness of the remark. ''I am 
indebted to this young lady for kindly consenting to pose 
for me." 

** Oho I " said he, and gave a low whistle — ** I beg your 
pardon ; but, in that case, won't you introduce me ? " 

"Not now," I answered, and whispered in his ear, 
testily : " Don't you see that you embarrass the young lady ? 
Go away now, Tom, that's a good fellow. I will tell you 
all about it to-morrow." 

" I'll not spoil your fun, Timias," he answered, in my 
ear. " She's natty, anyway. Take care you are not 
naughty. Ta, ta— ta, ta ! " 

I succeeded in hustling him out of the r6om ; and, 
to prevent further intrusion, I turned the key in the 
lock. 

" You see how it is, Rosina," I said ; " your disguise is 
penetrated in a moment. I am amazed that you managed 
to get here without being discovered." 

" Everybody has not as sharp eyes as your friend ; and 
then I came from the train in a hack. 

"But how did you know how to find my studio ?" 

" Have I not been writing to you at Mrs. Alford's ? I 
went there, saw Mr. Alford, and he sent me here." 

" Well," I urged, ** will you go now to Mrs. Alford's, 
before anjrthing more unpleasant happens ? " 

"Why should we be in haste, Timias.^ That was a 
happy thought of yours — I am your model ! That will ex- 
plain everything. And let me be your model ! I will 
pose all day, and, no matter how tired I may get, will 
never murmur a word. It would be delightful to be your 
model — and so romantic ! Why, I might have ever so 
many different costumes, and — " 
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'* You forget that I am not a figure-painter. I spoke of 
you as a model as a pretext — " 

"Why not paint figure-subjects? They are a great 
deal nicer than landscapes ; and don't you sometimes put 
figures in your landscapes? Why, what is this?" — sud- 
denly observing on the wall a sketch of Alice in the meadow 
— "was this painted from a model, Timias ? " 

" Yes," I answered, with some embarrassment. 

"Was it in the country? or did your model come 
here ? " 

" It is simply a sketch taken in the country," I re- 
plied. 

" And a country girl was the model, of course. Who 
was she ? What is her name ? Is she as pretty as in the 
sketch ? " 

" I thought her very pretty," I answered, ill at ease. 

Rosina looked at me sharply, while a flush came into 
her cheek. "If a pretty girl could be your model in the 
country, why can't I be your model here ? I can dress for 
a country lass as well as any one can." 

" I am afraid, Rosina, that we can not throw dust in 
people's eyes that way." 

" Are you throwing dust in my eyes, Timias ? " she per- 
sisted. " You evade my question. Who is the pretty girl 
that you have sketched in the meadow ? " 

Should I tell her all ? I asked myself. The word was 
on my tongue, when she exclaimed : 

" I think, Timias, I have as much right to be your 
model as she had, whoever she is ! " 

" But you have come to my studio in a disguise that 
will compromise you," I answered, " and the story of being 
a model will not answer." 

"/ do not see why not," she replied. "Every one 
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knows there are models who dress in all kinds of costumes. 
I will have my cards printed, with * Model for artists ' in 
the comer. That would establish me in the profession — 
would it not ? " 

" I ask again," I broke in, ** whether you will go with 
me to Mrs. Alford's ? Rosina, it is best." 

" What if people should detect me as we went along ' 
The sun is almost down — why not wait until dark ? " 

** That would be well," I responded. 

** Does wisdom drive out love, Timias ? I am ready to 
sacrifice everything for you, but you in return have noth- 
ing but prudence and cold water for me." 

** You came so unexpectedly, Rosina." 

"And fright drove your heart out of your body. I 
was a great fool, indeed, to come, and I could have a 
good cry for doing so. But I'll not torment you any 
longer. Take up your paint and brushes — I will sit in a 
corner, as silent as one of your plaster-casts, until the 
time comes for us to go." 

** On second thought," I said, " it would be better, per- 
haps, for me to go first to Mrs. Alford and see if she will 
let you come to her. Can you amuse yourself here alone 
for half an hour ? " 

" I'll wait many hours for you, Timias, if you will re- 
ward me with kind words." 

" Will you lock the door until I return ? " I asked. 

" For fear of more of your artist friends ? It would be 
wise, no doubt, for I should not be as ready as you in 
inventing an explanation. Go, Timias, to Mrs. Alford, if 
you must, but I am very unhappy. For weeks, day and 
night, I have thought of nothing but you, and I never 
would have been so foolish as to run away in disguise if 
you had only written to me. Timias, your heart is not as 
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warm as mine — ^but that, I suppose, is because you are a 
man. You have not offered once to kiss me." 

'^ My good girl/' I answered, bustling about the room 
and putting on my hat and coat, in readiness to go out, ^' I 
have been too perplexed to think of anything but the 
dilemma you are in ; when once I have got you safe in 
Mrs. Alford's hands, I shall feel differently. Now, try and 
be of good cheer while I am gone." 

"I shall be very cheerful," she responded, with a 
mournful inflection. " Don't be gone long. I will lock the 
door, or else I might run away before you returned." 

I went with rapid steps to Mrs. Alford, whom I found 
at home. That good lady listened to my story with great 
surprise, and was pleased to say that I had done the most 
honorable thing possible in proposing to put Rosina under 
her protection. 

" You must let me go back with you, and bring Rosina 
here," she said. ^' I have a long cloak that I will take 
with me for her, and then, if you will order a cab, I can get 
her here without any risk. For you to attempt to bring her 
would not be safe ; and then the sooner she is under my 
charge the better. I will have my bonnet on in three 
minutes." 

When Mrs. Alford and I reached my studio it was 
partly shadowed by the approaching night. Mrs. Alford 
greeted Rosina in an affectionate manner, spoke no word 
of reproach, but, kissing her on the cheek, asked if she 
would not go with her. Rosina was won by her kindly 
manner, and gave her assent by promptly enveloping her- 
self in the cloak Mrs. Alford had provided. In a few 
moments I had a cab at the door, and, as it drove off, Ro- 
sina kissed her hand to me. 

In obedience to the advice of Mrs. Alford, I tele- 
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graphed at once to Mr. Dodd, informing him that his 
daughter had come to me, and that I had placed her under 
the protection of Mrs. Alford. I also wrote full particulars 
of the event, and sent the letter by that night's post. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

I PASSED half the night musing on Rosina's strange 
freak, and wondering what would be the upshot of it. I 
was haunted at times by the fear that, sooner or later, 
Rosina, by her impulsive acts, would entangle me in a 
manner from which there would be no escape, and I 
awakened at sunrise, after a short, restless slumber, with 
the determination to end the relation that existed between 
us without further delay. I knew I could depend on Mrs. 
Alford's services, and I dwelt upon the possibility of ac- 
complishing it without the necessity of another interview 
with Rosina. 

I took an early breakfast, and then walked the street 
for some hours, musing, planning, and hoping, and at last 
went to my studio. I pulled out and adjusted my canvas, 
arranged the light, and prepared my colors for an hour or 
two's hard work, when suddenly I heard a great rustling 
in the passage, and, before I could speak, the door was 
thrown open, and there entered a woman arrayed in all the 
pomp of silk and velvet. The splendor of the vision half 
dazed me for an instant, and the new-comer had accosted 
me, before I became aware that my visitor was Janette 
Somers. 
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" Are you not glad to see me ? " she exclaimed, coming 
up and taking both my hands. 

^^ Of course I am glad. Miss Somers, but I am also 
greatly surprised." 

** More surprised than glad, I suspect." 

" No, indeed, Miss Somers — " 

"Janette, Timias," she exclaimed, interrupting me, 
" Janette ! you mustn't call an old friend by stately names 
and titles. So this is your studio, is it ? I heard that you 
had set up a studio, and, as I never forget a youthful 
prot/g/y I have come to see how you look in the midst of 
your professional surroundings ; and then I promised the 
spirit of dear old Mrs. Tobey to look after you once in a 
while. What are you painting, Timias ? Do you want to 
paint my portrait ? " 

" I have not studied the figure," I answered, " or else 
I should be delighted." 

" Why don't you study the figure ? How would you 
like, now, to paint me as Orlando ? 

'^ Immensely, if I only had the skill. 

" Would you fall in love with me again, naughty boy ? 

" I should admire you as much as ever," I evasively 
replied. 

" Diplomatic, I declare ! " exclaimed Janette. " I've half 
a mind to tempt you. No doubt you know enough of the 
figure to make something of me, and then I would give 
you good practice. By-the-way, Timias, I shall come out 
next week in a new part ; it is delightful — I am to appear 
in five dijBferent costumes, each one of them superb. 
Won't you be there ? Perhaps I'll let you paint me in one 
of those costumes. Can you paint satins and silks ? Not 
as well as Willems, of course, but no doubt passably. 
Pretty women in pretty costumes are the sweetest things 
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in the world to paint — better far than your wearisome hills 
and dales. By-the-way, who is the pretty lass in the meadow 
here ? " — stopping before the sketch of Alice. '* Oho ! I 
see. This is your daisy of the Mohawk, is it not? A very 
sweet daisy it is. So it seems you have done something 
at the figure. Did love inspire you.^ Perhaps an old 
passion would put as much skill into your fingers as a new 
passion — and, then, I am easier to paint than a daisy. I 
have more color, more dash, more for your art to take hold 
of. I almost wish I were your daisy, though, for honest 
love doesn't come often to such as I. Let me sit down, for 
I am fatigued. I have seen all your sketches, all your 
cobwebs, all your litter, all your dust — what more have you 
to show me ? " 

"Nothing, Janette." 

" And nothing to tell me ? You look pale and anxious. 
Are not things well with you and your daisy ? You are 
unhappy, Timias. I know that look I see in your eye — 
that hopeless, love-lorn look. Is she not faithful ? " 

I remembered that Janette knew nothing of the 
events that had occurred since I met her at Albany, 
and, seduced by her frank and generous spirit, I told 
her of my separation from Alice, and the causes that led 
to it. 

"The old grandmother is very wise," she said, "for 
ardent young lovers are fire-brands always. But why did 
you remain so long in the Adirondacks ? What fascination 
kept you there ? Did you find another daisy in the woods, 
or another Orlando V 

Janette plied me with many questions such as these, 

suspiciously seized upon a tone in my voice, upon a word, 

a look, until, thread by thread, she had unraveled the 

whole of my perplexing relation to Rosina. And when I 
8 
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came to Rosina's last escapade, she burst into peals of merry 
laughter. 

" You are a persecuted lad, Timias, but many are the 
youth that would like to be in your place, and the young 
lady deserves to win you. I wish you wern't pledged to 
your daisy, for I like Rosina's pluck and romance. We 
live in a commonplace world, Yny dear boy, and hence a 
bold, unsophisticated spirit like Rosina's is as refresh- 
ing as iced champagne. Well, what are you going to 
do?" 

" I can think of nothing but to make a clean breast of 
it," was my reply, " and I hope to enlist the services of 
Mrs. Alford in doing so." 

*' Get Mrs. Alford to take the brunt of it, eh ? Well, 
that's diplomatic again. 1 don't think Mrs. Alford can 
manage it. Rosina is evidently not very sensitive, nor 
very amenable to reason, and will only be rendered ob- 
stinate and passionate by argument. So long as she thinks 
it romantic to pursue, she will not give up the chase. The 
only way to cure her is to make her jealous." 

^' It will make her jealous, will it not, to let her know 
I am pledged to another ? " 

" No, not at all. That would be too prosaic. She 
would expect her grand passion to overwhelm that pretty 
idyl. Timias, my good lad, your excellent Mrs. Alford is 
not the woman that can serve you — I am the one." 

** You, Jane tte ? " 

" My wickedness, wise Timias, will serve you better than 
that lady's motherly goodness, you may be sure — But 
what is that bustle in the hall ? What ! Timias, are not 
papa and mamma coming to whip your head ojBf ? " 

Janette was right. There was a stir in the passage, 
then two or three rapid knocks on the door, which was 
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thrust open almost before the summons was answered, and 
Mr. and Mrs. Dodd swept into the room. 

" He is here ! " exclaimed Mrs. Dodd, who was greatly 
flustered, her invariable fan fluttering on her bosom with 
more than usual rapidity. "What have you done with my 
daughter," she cried, dropping into a chair — "my poor, 
innocent, romantic child ? " 

" Mr. Terrystone," said Mr. Dodd, severely, " I will not 
say you have acted the part of a villain, because you had 
the grace to write to me an apologetic and respectful 
letter, but 1 consider you very blamable, and reparation 
must be made." 

" Permit me sir," I said, with a look toward Janette, 
" to call your attention to the fact that we are not alone." 

" Oh ! " exclaimed Mr. Dodd, glancing at Janette, 
while Mrs. Dodd lifted around her chair to stare at my 
visitor. 

"Timias, what does this mean?" said Janette, who 
had pretended absorption in the sketches on my walls. 
" Reparation ! The gentleman's daughter ! Have you 
been naughty ? " Her handkerchief went to her eyes, and 
well-simulated sobs broke from her lips. Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodd were both disconcerted, and glanced from me to 
Janette with inquiring and puzzled looks. 

" I beg of you to go on," said Janette, addressing Mr. 
Dodd ; " my presence here, no doubt, is painful to Mr. 
Terrystone, but I have a right to know the nature of the 
accusation you bring against him." 

"You a right to know?" exclaimed Mr. Dodd, staring 
at her in a flushed and excited manner. " May I ask what 
your relation is to Mr. Terrystone ? " 

" Mr. Terrystone has not thought proper to introduce 
us," interrupted Mrs. Dodd. 
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" I am Janette Somers/' said Janette, promptly. ** You 
possibly have heard of me." 

** Good gracious ! " exclaimed Mrs. Dodd, " you are 
the actress. I thought I knew your face." 

" An actress ! " echoed Mr. Dodd. " Good heavens ! I 
see how it is. Into what disgraceful associations has my 
daughter fallen ! " 

" Mr. Dodd," I exclaimed, sharply, " do not insult this 
lady under my roof." 

" Never mind me, Timias," said Janette. " I am used 
to insinuations, and know how to resent them when oc- 
casion offers. Just now I have a right to know what you 
have been doing. If you have been faithless, you will 
break my heart." 

I walked quickly to the side of Janette and told her in 
a low tone, but emphatically, that I would not permit her 
to play the comedy she was planning. Janette chuckled a 
little behind her hand, as Mr. and Mrs. Dodd repeated to 
each other the word " faithless." 

** Is it possible," said Mr. Dodd, ** that my daughter 
has found refuge with a raiU^ Young man, this is atro- 
cious ! My daughter is romantic and impulsive, but she is 
innocent, and it is monstrous for you to have abducted 
her from her father's house and her mother's protecting 
arms ! " 

** Mr. Dodd," I replied, with some warmth, " I had noth- 
ing whatever to do with Rosina's coming here. I had not 
the slightest idea of her intention ; and when she came I, 
without the least delay, put her under the protection of my 
friend Mrs. Alford." 

" You neglected the poor child," broke in Mrs. Dodd. 
** You won her youthful and innocent affections, and then 
abandoned her. Her devotion to you was beautiful, and 
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her heart was breaking at your neglect. She had bound- 
less trust in you, notwithstanding your abominable con- 
duct, and in a moment of romantic passion she fled from 
her father's roof, foolishly believing that you were honor- 
able and true." 

"Timias, Timias," exclaimed Janette, bursting into 
tears, " is this possible ? " 

" Janette. ! " I cried, in an angry and warning tone, but 
she turned her back, and continued her pretense of weep- 
ing. 

" It is plain now," said Mrs. Dodd, her face flushing 

with anger, " why you did not communicate with Rosina. 
O that my daughter should have accepted the love of a 
man like this ! " 

" Whatever may be your relations to others," said Mr. 
Dodd, who had recovered his austere, judicial manner, 
** there is but one redress you can make my daughter, but 
one thing can save her reputation, which you have shame- 
fully compromised. I insist upon your marriage, even if 
you part at the altar ! " 

" I refuse to be forced into a marriage, when in every 
particular I am innocent," I indignantly exclaimed. 

'* Did you not offer your hand (o Rosina ? " asked Mrs. 
Dodd ; " were you not affianced ? Did you not expect to 
marry her ? " 

** I never offered my hand to Rosina," I replied. 

Mrs. Dodd threw up her hands and uttered an ex- 
clamation that expressed a volume of amazed indignation* 

"Then you are a scoundrel ! " thundered Mr. Dodd; 
" for you led the poor girl to suppose so, and you acted in 
a manner to convey that Impression to others. If you 
were not affianced to my daughter, I demand an explana- 
tion of your conduct on the deck of the steamboat when 
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you and she last met. You passed several hours together 
that evening, under circumstances no one could mistake." 

I thought of that night, and the fatal kiss Rosina and I 
exchanged in parting, and there seemed to be no escape 
from the toils that were enmeshing me. 

"Rosina," I presently answered, in a sullen tone, 
" thought proper to interpret my attentions to mean more 
than was intended." 

" And you," resumed Mr. Dodd, " assuming that your 
statements are true, did not undeceive her ? Do you un- 
derstand your position, sir? You have the effrontery to 
say that you never offered your hand to my daughter, and 
you say this when she is not by to contradict you, and while 
you acknowledge that your attitude toward her was that of 
an accepted lover! Are you not obviously guilty of a 
subterfuge, in order to escape the consequences of your 
conduct ? I can see that it would be a dangerous thing to 
compel you to marry my daughter, but you have placed 
her in a position that nothing but your union can save her 
reputation." 

" I insist," I replied, angrily, " that I did not place her 
in her present position, that her coming here was without 
my knowledge, and that I immediately took the most 
honorable course possible, by inducing her to accept the 
protection of a respectable married woman." 

"Would she have come to you, let me ask," said Mr. 
Dodd, " had she not believed you were affianced to her ? 
If it is possible that my daughter could have mistaken 
you, you, in permitting her mistake to go uncorrected, ac- 
cepted the situation. I shall not permit you to elude the 
consequences of your conduct by this transparent and, let 
me say, this most unmanly and cowardly device." 
The last words of Mr. Dodd stung me to the quick. 
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"I have been culpable, I admit," I exclaimed, with 
passionate warmth, " but I have respected the innocence 
of your daughter. If I did not undeceive her, it was be- 
cause I could not do. so without brutally wounding her. 
I have been unfortunately entangled, but I never thought 
of anything but how to solve the difficulty without pain to 
Rosina — ^which may have been cowardly, but, at least, was 
considerate and unselfish. As for your daughter, I shall 
send to Mrs. Alford and ask her to bring her here, and if, 
under the circumstances that I shall explain to her, she 
takes the view you do, I will abide by her decision." 

*' Abide by her decision ! " exclaimed Janette ; but I 
signaled to her that I was in earnest, and not disposed to 
aid her further in the part she was playing. I rang for 
the janitor, and, writing a hasty note to Mrs. Alford, dis- 
patched him with it. 

" Your daughter," I said to Mr. Dodd, " will soon be 
here. I beg you meanwhile to be seated." Placing a chair 
for him near his wife, I withdrew to the opposite side of 
the studio, and busied myself arranging some folios of 
drawings. 

" You shall do nothing of the kind," whispered Janette, 
as I passed her ; but I was nettled, indisposed to avail my- 
self of her questionable tactics, and hence made no re- 
sponse. 

In less than half an hour steps in the passage announced 
the approach of Mrs. Alford and Rosina. When they 
entered, Rosina, who was dressed in one of Mrs. Alford's 
frocks, rushed to her mother and flung her arms effusively 
around her neck. 

*' My dear, foolish, romantic child," exclaimed Mrs. 
Dodd, " what have you done ? " 

" Rosina," said Mr. Dodd, " this has been a most ex- 
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traordinary step of yours. You have been a foolish but 
also a greatly wronged girl." 

" No, no, papa," replied Rosina, quickly. " I have not 
been wronged. Timias has acted in the most honorable 
manner — ^has he not, Mrs. Alford ? And Mrs. Alf ord has 
been to me the best friend in the world." 

'' I am sure that I am greatly indebted to Mrs. Alford," 
said Mr. Dodd, bowing in his most stately manner to that 
lady ; " but it is, nevertheless, true that you never would 
have taken the extreme step you did had not Mr. Terry- 
stone given you cause." 

" Given me cause, papa ? " 

" Did you not consider yourself engaged to him ? Al- 
though he had pledged to you his affection, did he not 
inexcusably neglect you? Was it not because of that 
neglect that you fondly hoped to win back his wa)rward 
affections by romantically proving to him the depth of 
your attachment ? " 

" Timias did not write, I know," replied Rosina, **but 
he has been just as honorable as he could be since I have 
been here — has he not, Mrs. Alford ? " 

It was evident, I thought, that Rosina had been 
coached a little by Mrs. Alford — ^with a purpose, no 
doubt, to bring me off without blame. 

"Mr. Terrystone," said Mrs. Alford to Mr. Dodd, 
"has conducted himself with irreproachable delicacy and 
discretion." 

" A proper delicacy and discretion," replied Mr. Dodd, 
" would have prevented this unfortunate affair. He has 
now exercised that virtue too late to save my daughter's 
reputation." 

" But, my dear sir," said Mrs. Alford, " he took the only 
means possible to prevent scandal" 
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'^ Madam/' said Mr. Dodd, speaking as if he were ad- 
dressing a jury, " my girl is fond, foolish, impulsive, and 
romantic, and these qualities, which ordinarily are great 
virtues, have in this instance been fatal. She loved this 
man, and, pining at his neglect, took heroic measures to 
assure herself of his faithfulness. It was very imprudent 
on her part, but all the circumstances really exculpate her. 
The world, however, does not know all the circumstances, 
and hence it is clearly my duty to protect my daughter 
against the consequences that have been brought about by 
Mr. Terrystone's dishonorable conduct." 

'* I am not going to let any one blame Timias," said 
Rosina, coming close to my side. '* There is no one to 
blame but me." 

''But, Rosina, you do not surmise the cause of his 
neglect ; you do not guess the reason why his ardor for 
you cooled. Are you aware who his associates have 
been?" 

" Why, good Mrs. Alford," replied Rosina. 

" What do you think of a young man, affianced to a 
young woman, and carrjring on an open flirtation with 
actresses — ^with — " 

"With actresses?" interrupted Rosina, looking for the 
first time toward Janette. 

** This is Miss Janette Somers," I here interposed, " an 
acquaintance of my boyhood." 

" Papa," said Rosina, after a kindly nod to Janette, 
'' you should not say such unjust and dreadful things. I 
have every confidence in you, Timias," she continued, 
turning from her father to me ; ** you may have been 
thoughtless, but after your noble conduct yesterday, I 
shall never believe you untrue." 

" But, Rosina," I said, quickly, " it is right that you 
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should know all. I am most unfortunately placed, but if, 
after what I shall tell you, you still consider me, under all 
the circumstances, bound — " 

" Bound 1 " she cried, with her voice quivering; "can 
it be indeed true that you have been making love to 
another woman ? " 

" I knew her," I said, struggling with the difficulty of 
making an explanation, and thinking only of Alice, " before 
I met you, and — " 

** Fancied you liked her," interrupted Rosina, with a 
magnanimous smile, " but the deeper love that sprang up 
in your bosom when our two souls came together awakened 
your heart to the delusion you were laboring under. Oh, 
yes, I know how it is with susceptible hearts ! Did not 
Romeo, before he met Juliet, fancy that he was in love ? 
Do not let that thought distress you, Timias, for I do not 
give it the least heed.*' 

" The noble, heroic girl ! " exclaimed Mrs. Dodd, with 
an upward look of admiration. 

" My daughter is very magnanimous," said Mr. Dodd, 
preserving his austere manner, " but it is necessary to act 
with precaution and judgment. I greatly fear that her 
innocent adventure is, by this time, known all over Phila- 
delphia, and I must see to it that no stain rests upon her. 
Are you prepared, Mr. Terrystone, I ask again, to confirm 
your former pledges, and renew your engagement to marry 
my daughter ? " 

" Do you wish your daughter," here broke in Janette, 
who had stood a little distance apart, and listened with the 
closest attention to all that had been said, *' to marry a 
man entangled by other alliances ? " 

" I certainly do not wish it, madam," said Mr. Dodd ; 
" but I have no choice." 
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" What does the lady mean ? *' asked Mrs. Dodd, who 
showed a disposition to resent Janette's interference. 

"I will never believe anything against Timias," ex- 
claimed Rosina, fervently. 

" But I won his heart long ago," said Janette, address- 
ing Rosina. n 

" You are shameless to say so ! " exploded Mrs. Dodd. 

*' Have you not been my lover, Timias ? " asked Janette, 
looking in my eyes meaningly. 

" I swear to you all," I replied, passionately, a great 
repugnance rising in me to purchase an escape by any 
subterfuge or at the expense of Janette's good name, " that 
I had a boyish passion for this lady, but Miss Somers was 
too good a woman to permit anything more than respect- 
ful devotion." 

" I was sure of it," exclaimed Rosina. " I do not know 
why Miss Somers wishes to excite my jealousy, but my 
confidence in Timias is unbroken." 

"And yet," said Mr. Dodd, "before you came in, this 
young gentleman declared that he had not offered you his 
hand. — Did you not say, sir," turning to me, "that my 
daughter had wrongly interpreted your actions tbward her ? 
Did you not impeach her discretion and her modesty in 
the manner I have stated ? " 

" I was guilty," I answered, speaking slowly and stub- 
bornly, " of paying^many attentions to Miss Dodd that she, 
no doubt rightfully, supposed to be confessions of my af- 
fection for her ; but, while I found the society of Miss 
Dodd highly agreeable, and was greatly flattered by her 
kind manner toward me, I had not contemplated- offering 
my hand, because — ^because — " 

** Because your town alliances were more to your taste. 
Did you not embrace my daughter on the deck of the 
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steamboat, when you last met ? If that did not mean in- 
tended marriage, what, sir, did it mean ? " 

I saw a surprised look come into Mrs. Alford's face, 
and felt that my weakness at that fatal moment was now 
my Nemesis. 

"I had no alliances that were not innocent," I replied, 
answering the first part of Mr. Dodd's remark. 

'' Is it innocent to entangle a young girl's heart when 
you are not free to return her affections? Such con- 
duct, sir, the world considers dishonorable and das- 
tardly." 

" I was very culpable," I answered, and fixed my eyes 
on the floor. 

" And in the belief that your affections were hers, but 
smarting under your cruel neglect, she, in the abundance 
of her confidence and love, disguised herself, in order 
to find and see you. Sir, I ask you whether you intend to 
abide by the understanding that once existed between 
you and Miss Dodd, and give her the only redress pos- 
sible ? " 

I looked helplessly around the room. Janette was 
standing near, and, it was clear, was ready to support me 
in whatever resolution I took, regardless of how it might 
reflect on herself. Mrs. Alford had seated herself and 
averted her head. Rosina, a little bewildered, had gone 
to her father's side, and then came back near to me. But, 
as I looked at her, I saw on the wall the sketch of the 
Mohawk meadows, and my Alice standing among the dai- 
sies. As I thought of what was coming, of all my treasured 
hopes wrecked, it seemed to me as if the room went round, 
and that the meadow and the figure of Alice faded away 
from the wall into air. 

^' Sir," I said, at last addressing Mr. Dodd, '^ I am not 
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responsible, except in a constructive way, for your daugh- 
ter's flight from your home, but, if I have compromised her, 
I will do what is honorable." 

" That is very noble," said Mrs. Alford, rising and 
coming to take my hand. 

"It is more noble than just," I heard Janette mutter 
near me. ^ 

"I am glad to have our friendly relations restored," 
said Mr. Dodd, pompously. 

"My dear Rosina," exclaimed Mrs. Dodd, "what a 
narrow escape you have had ! " 

" But," said Rosina, a good deal bewildered, " unless I 
have Timias's love, I can not accept his hand." 

"It is necessary," said Mr. Dodd, "that the compact 
shall stand as it is. Timias has given you proof of his 
affection, and will do so again. — Sir," addressing me, " I 
shall have the pleasure of communicating with you from 
Philadelphia, in a few days, in relation to the happy ter- 
mination of our difficulties. I have the honor to bid you 
and the company good-day." 

Without more ado, Mr. Dodd gathered his wife and 
daughter, and covering their retreat, bowed himself from 
the room, Rosina looking perplexed, and uncertain what 
she ought to do. 

Mrs. Alford came and approvingly placed her hand on 
my shoulder, and then followed the Dodds, for RosinaVas 
still her guest. 

" I wonder," I said to Janette, bitterly, when they were 
gone, "that they consent to leave us two together." 

"Jealousy is evidently not the family failing," said 
Janette, and then, coming to me, placed her hand in a 
motherly way upon my shoulder. " You have sacrificed 
yourself, Timias. Tell me why you did not confess your 
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engagement with Alice — would not that have solved the 
difficulty ? " 

" Would they have accepted that any more than my 
supposed connection with you ? I could not bear to bring 
in her name, and I felt it would do no good." 

" I shall save you yet," said Janette, looking at me 
pitifully in the eyes. 

"It can not be, Janette." 

" It must be. Come and have supper with me and a 
few friends, after the play, on Monday night, and, when 
they are gone, we will talk it over." 

" I will not enter into any secret scheme to break the 
engagement," I replied. "I wonder, Janette," I continued, 
as I reflected on the hints she gave in the interview just 
closed, " that you could tolerate, for any purpose, an im- 
putation to rest on your character. " 

" My dear boy," she replied, with some bitterness, " I 
am used to it. And do you not know that the imputation 
will rest anyway ? Am I not an actress ? But it is a new 
experience for me, this concern about other people's loves. 
I think I rather like it as a fresh sensation, and I mean to 
see where it leads me. But be sure and come to supper 
on Monday night, for it will cheer you up." 

Janette went out, and I was alone. Of the hours of 
torment, of self-reproach, of fierce rebellion, of despair, 
that followed, I need not speak. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

The day after the events related in the last chapter, 
Mrs. Alford sent for me. I obeyed the summons, and, as I 
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expected, found Rosina there. Mrs. Alford had conceived 
a fondness for the girl, and had persuaded Mr. and Mrs. 
Dodd to let her remain with her for a few days. It was 
thought that, by giving out that Rosina was on a visit to 
friends in New York, any scandal likely to arise would, in 
this way, be effectually silenced. It had been arranged 
that a box of Rosina's apparel should be sent to her from 
Philadelphia, thus enabling her to appear in her proper 
habiliments. All this Mrs. Alford told me before I met 
Rosina. I was naturally not much pleased with this arrange- 
ment, as I was very far from being in a humor to pay those 
attentions to Rosina that she would expect. I greeted her 
as affectionately as I could bring myself to do, but, as on 
all other occasions, her effusiveness made her in a meas- 
ure blind to my coolness of manner; she had nothing 
but words of praise and affection for me, and blame for 
her own foolish escapade. 

" I was crazy to see you, dear Timias," she said, by 
way of explanation, " and it seemed impossible for me to 
resist the notion that took possession of me. I am roman- 
tic, am I not ? But is not a romantic heart more precious 
than a cold one?" 

" It is impossible not to respect an affectionate dispo- 
sition," I answered, by way of a safe generalization. 

"But what did you really think when you first saw 
me in boy's clothes ? Did I look as pretty as girls do in 
boy's clothes on the stage ? " 

"Had I not been seriously concerned in the conse- 
quences of your disguise," I replied, " I dare say I should 
have found it very fascinating." 

" I wish I could really fascinate you, Timias, and make 
you completely and wonderfully happy." Her eyes filled 
with tears, and she turned her face away. 
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" Your kindness is unbounded," I replied, not indiffer- 
ent to the generous impulse of her remark. 

"You have acted so nobly," said she, bent on pursu- 
ing the subject, "that there is nothing I can do to 
compensate you, unless it is to love you more and 
more." 

"Could any woman offer a man greater compensa- 
tion?" was my cold response. 

" There is nothing more a woman can offer — ^but there 
is one thing more a woman, if she is fortunate, can ac- 
complish." 

" What is that, Rosina?" 

" Winning the whole heart of her lover." 

" Do not men love as deeply as women ? " I asked. 

" Perhaps so ; but there is always more love on one 
side than on the other. Has not some one said that 
usually one of a couple loves, and the other is contented 
in being loved ? " 

" Content is a poor substitute for love, I fear. You will 
remain here for a few days, Mrs. Alford informs me," I 
said, abruptly changing the subject. 

" Mrs. Alford has invited me. Are you not glad ? " 

" It will please me to see you happy," I answered. " I 
must see Mrs. Alford, and we must go somewhere. We 
can not go alone, I suppose. Shall we go to the the- 
atre.^" 

" I like the theatre very much — that is, I like it when 
I am happy." 

" Are you not happy now ? " 

" I should be more happy," she replied, " if nothing 
had occurred. I am a foolish, impulsive, romantic girl, but 
I have some sense, Timias, and I wish I had nev^r put 
myself or you in our strange position. Somehow I do not 
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feel in the way I did before, and I see some things so 
differently — I can not tell why ! " Again tears came into 
her eyes, and she turned her face to hide them. 

I arose and extended my hand. " I must go now,*' I 
said, '^ but, if Mrs. Alford consents, I will bring tickets and 
we will go to the theatre to-night." 

I got away from Rosina with a kiss, and with a sigh 
of relief reached the street. The proposal of the theatre 
seemed to me a good one, for it was impossible, under the 
circumstances, not to pay Rosina some attention, and a 
night at the theatre would at least save me the necessity 
of passing the evening trying to submit to the duties of a 
lover. 

Rosina was not by any means an unattractive young 
woman. In her best moods she was bright and vivacious, 
and her manner, if a little too positive and over-colored, 
was not without an agreeable guilelessness. I could have 
enjoyed her companionship very well, and would have 
found entertainment in her little outbursts of romantic ef- 
fusiveness, had our relations to each other been different. 
And it must be said that the experience of the last two 
days had wrought a certain change in her — ^had subdued 
her manner, and apparently awakened in her new and 
nicer perceptions of her position as an affianced young 
woman. 

Burdened as my heart was, I went to Mary Shaw and 
her sister, whom I found busy in the bright nothings that 
always animated them ; apparently unconscious, with all 
their cares, that the world had a dark side. 

I doubt if my instructions in painting were of much use 
to Miss Shaw, for while she was very susceptible to ideas, 
it was impossible for her to undergo the manual practice 
necessary to obtain proficiency. But lesssons in art and 
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talk about art greatly interested her, and the little she 
could accomplish afforded her great satisfaction. 

"I know very well," she said, "that I shall never be 
able to paint a picture, but I have a hundred new ideas 
and new sensations. I do believe that I think a piece of 
blue sky I have painted more wonderful and more beau- 
tiful than the heavens themselves. It is simply delicious 
to feel that you have made for yourself a bit of sky that is 
all your own." • 

" What must painters, then, think of their paintings ? " 
asked Bella. 

" Oh, if I painted a real picture — a complete, finished, 
and perfect landscape — I*d erect an altar and put it on it. 
I should worship it every morning, and every noon, and 
every night. Didn't Turner devotedly buy back, in his 
later years, all his paintings that he could reach ? Some 
sucfi passion would take possession of me, I am sure. But 
I never could sell a picture of mine — never, never — nor 
give it away either. I should as soon think of selling a 
piece of my own flesh ! *' 

*' You are really foolish, Mary," said Bella, but evidently 
not believing her own words. 

Am I foolish, Mr. Terrystone .' " asked my pupil. 
" Bella doesn't know the sensation — ^that is, I didn't until 
I created something. Why, it is wonderful ! Make beauty 
come into the world — put light and splendor where there 
were not light and splendor before ! It is the greatest 
rapture in the world. But praise what I do ! Praise me, 
by all means ! I can not learn unless I am praised." 

'* There is no reason, Miss Shaw," I replied, " why you 
should not in time paint a good many charming things, for 
you have feeling for color, but you must not attempt too 
much yet awhile." 
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" Why should I attempt too much at any time, wise 
master? Too much, under any circumstances, must be 
too much, must it not ? How much is too much, that is 
the question ? By-the-way, I am so glad you are going to 
paint figure-subjects ! " 

" What do you mean. Miss Shaw ? " I asked ; *' I haven't 
taken up figure-subjects." 

** No ? Why, we heard that you had a lovely model in 
your studio, a pretty girl in boy's clothes, which you were 
going to paint" 

I felt the blood rushing to my cheeks, and stammered 
in my reply to such an extent that Miss Shaw and her 
sister looked at me curiously. 

" Is it not so ? " Miss Shaw asked, kindly, after a mo- 
ment's pause. 

" I have never drawn the human figure more than a 
few times," I answered, struggling desperately to recover 
my composure ; " but you know that we like to put a fig- 
ure in a landscape sometimes." 

" Of course you do ; and then I think it is delightful 
to paint people, especially lovely children. You see I am 
still a Philistine, and can not get rid of my liking for 
stories in pictures. I wonder if I couldn't learn to paint 
children — if it were only children's heads ? That would be 
much more delightful than painting blue skies. I am go- 
ing to try by-and-by — I must try ! " 

"In that case," I remarked, trying to give a light turn 
to the subject, " my practice in figure-drawing may help 
you." 

** Are you going to study at the life-schools } " she 
asked. 

" I have not yet formed any definite intentions," was 
my answer. 
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"But you must have thought of painting figures, or you 
would not have had a model, would you ? " 

*' You have found me out. Miss Shaw,'* I exclaimed, 
recklessly, "but I can't imagine how." 

"Don't they say that artists gossip as much as wom- 
en?" 

" My experience among artists has been too limited to 
answer that question." 

" All the world gossips," said Bella ; "and if you had 
a model in your studio, why should it not be mentioned ? 
Is there any harm ? Tom Jenkins happens to be a friend 
of Frank Foster, but neither of them has gossiped to do 
you injury." 

" I have no doubt of it," I replied, and then, to change 
the theme, I said to Miss Shaw: "Will you not let me 
wheel you up to Central Park some fine, sunny day ? It 
would be too cold to sketch, very likely, but you would 
have an opportunity to study some fine effects of color." 

" It would be delightful," was the response, " and of 
course I'll go, but I want a certain privilege in my favor 
for consenting." 

" What is that .? " 

" To call you Timias, and to hear you call me Mary." 

" It is right enough for you to call me Timias, and I 
should feel myself one of your privileged circle." 

" That is very nice. But you don't know how much I 
enjoy my chair. Sometimes Bella wheels me out, and I am 
just as safe in her hands as with any one else." 

"Of course you are safe," said Bella. "Who would in- 
jure you ? " 

" That is very true. After all, strength and courage are 
not as good a protection as helplessness. Your cavalier 
may be as stalwart as Ccsur de Lion^ but if he is greatly out- 
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numbered he must fall, while there is no one so wicked as 
to insult the sick and helpless. I notice how tender every- 
body is of me, how ready to serve me if I need a service, 
how considerate in many little things. My useless limbs 
are a better guard, after all, than the stoutest arms." 

** In regard to men — yes ; but there are other dangers 
— a runaway horse, for instance." 

" But don't you see that everybody would rush to get 
me out of danger ? Weakness, socially and humanly, is a 
great force, Timias. If I were on a wrecked ship, I would 
be the first to be saved, when many a strong man would 
go to the bottom. It is not at all right that this should be 
so, but you see humanity is sometimes perversely good as 
well as sometimes perversely wicked. But when shall we 
go to Central Park ? To-morrow ? The next day ? " 

" To-morrow, I fear, it is impossible," I replied, " but 
we will go very soon, if the sun will shine and the wind 
keep in the south." 

Young Foster came in at this moment, and for a time 
we were entertained with gossip about new plays and new 
books. He told us of the play for the coming week, in 
which Janette Somers was to appear in a brilliant part, just 
suited to her. 

" Shell make a great hit, from what I hear," said Foster. 

"Her reputation appears to be growing," remarked 
Miss Shaw. 

" She is really a brilliant actress," responded Foster. 
" Her methods are not so refined as I, for one, like, but 
there is no denying she has genius. She has that very rare 
stage gift, genuine gayety. I never saw one that could be 
so delightfully merry as she can be. She ought to act 
Beatrice^ 

" I wish they wouldn't talk about her," said Miss Shaw. 
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*• Do they talk about her ? " I asked, earnestly. " Miss 
Somers is an old acquaintance of mine ; I met her first in 
these very rooms, when they were Mrs. Tobey's. She is 
so much like a sister to me, that I can not bear to hear 
that she is talked about." 

" You know her, do you ? " said Miss Shaw, gravely. 
" From what is said, I am afraid, Timias, that she is a 
dangerous acquaintance." 

*' She can be very fascinating when she pleases," said 
Foster. " She is witty, brilliant, charming in person and 
manners, and, when she chooses, can make men's hearts 
snap. — Look out for her, Mr. Terrystone." 

" I have had opportunity to know that she can be mag- 
nanimous and true," I answered. ** I hope, when she is 
talked about, that her good qualities are remembered." 

** Does gossip ever remember good qualities ? " asked 
Bella, cynically. " No one gossips about a woman with any 
other purpose than to stab her." 

** Impulsive natures like that of Janette Somers," said 
Foster, '* are sure to be magnanimous at times, but your 
brilliant beauties are commonly too much used to adulation 
to think of anybody else." 

" And a woman in public life should be circumspect," 
said Miss Shaw ; *' she must not only be proper, but must 
seem so. But it can not be very pleasant for Mr. Terry- 
stone to hear our discussion of Miss Somers." 

I confessed that it pained me to hear anything said 
against Janette Somers. " She may be imprudent," I re- 
marked, "but I am sure she has a good heart." 

" I wish her all the good in the world, and that her new 
part will be a brilliant success," said Miss Shaw. 

" I wish I could venture to bring her to see you," I said, 
hastily. 
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" I am not prepared to say yes to that, Timias. Wait 
awile ; I should like to know Miss Somers, because I am 
very fond of geniuses, but Bella and I must be prudent." 

Some other theme now came up for discussion, and 
presently, noticing that Miss Shaw looked tired, I took my 
leave. 

That night I went to conduct Mrs. Alford and Rosina 
to the theatre. I found Mrs. Alford alone when I entered 
her attic parlor. 

" Rosina will be here presently," she said ; then, coming 
close to me, she continued, "I am very sorry for you, 
Timias." 

" Sorry," I replied, bitterly, " sorry because a fine young 
woman insists upon loving and marrying me ! I ought to 
be in ecstasies at my good luck, ought I not ? " 

" I know that your heart is elsewhere," said Mrs. Al- 
ford, not heeding my bitter tone, ** but what other escape 
was there from your dreadful entanglement ? You went 
too far on the night on the steamboat-deck to draw back." 

" Would to God," I cried, passionately, " that I had 
never gone to the Adirondacks, never met Rosina there, 
or put my foot on the steamboat that fatal night ! And 
now what am I to do ? How am I to tell Alice Grace ? 
Has she no rights to be considered ? " 

''It is very dreadful," responded Mrs. Alford, unable 
to aid me in the solution of the problem, and seeking 
refuge in an exclamation. "But let me tell you," she 
presently added, " that Rosina has a good heart, and the 
foolishness of her youth will soon wear off. Were your 
heart free, you would not make a mistake, I am sure, in 
marrying Rosina. She is generous, devoted, not unattract- 
ive, and, in good time, will make a sensible woman.* 

** I will try and esteem her good qualities," I answered. 
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mechanically, but thinking that, had Rosina not been 
attractive, I should never have been drawn into the net 
that enmeshed me. There was certainly little cause for 
satisfaction in the reflection that the woman who had been 
the means of my losing the one other woman I loved, was 
not a fright nor a vixen. 

In a moment more Rosina appeared, and, as the hour 
was already near, we sallied forth at once for the the- 
atre. 

The play appeared to interest the audience, but I heard 
little and saw little of it, for my mind continually wandered 
off to scenes as widely different as imagination could paint. 
I came back sometimes to observe Rosina, who, seated at 
my side, watched the stage intently, and seemed very sub- 
dued and reticent. I could see that her eyes often wan- 
dered from the scene to me, and that occasionally her hand 
was instinctively raised, as if she wanted to touch mine, 
but she made no other manifestation. Between the acts 
we talked a little, but she was far from being herself — 
unless she was beginning to find another and a deeper 
self, and hence it was impossible for me not to sympathize 
with her. 

Sympathy, but not love ! Nothing could weaken my 
devotion to a far-away maiden, that had won my heart on 
the Mohawk. But Rosina's new manner extinguished in 
me all resentment. I longed for some way by which I 
might be made free, and she not suffer. It was certain 
that she knew nothing of my affection for Alice ; her 
altered manner was solely due to the fact that she feared 
I had been outraged by her conduct, and was anxious to 
reinstate herself wholly in my affections. 

When the play was ended, we walked home quietly 
through the well-lighted streets, and, when we reached Mrs. 
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Alford's rooms, that good lady slipped away and left Ro- 
sina and me together. 

** O Timias," said Rosina, tears coming into her eyes, 
"you are very good to me now — will you always be so ? " 

" I hope always to be good to you," I answered, possi- 
bly slightly emphasizing the word good. 

" I am going home in two days." 

" So soon ? " 

'* Will you come some time to see me ? *' 

" I should not be acting rightly if I did not," I an- 
swered, still maintaining a somewhat distant manner. 

*' Good-night," said she, suddenly, looking at me with 
a beseeching expression in her eyes, and extending her 
hand. 

" Good-night, Rosina." 

" Good-night," she repeated, and drew a long breath. 

** Good-night," I said again, and, winding my arm 
around her neck, I kissed her on the cheek, and then hur- 
ried away. 



CHAPTER XX. 

Two days after the visit to the theatre Rosina departed 
for Philadelphia. I went through the difficult scene of 
parting from her as well as a man easily could whose heart 
was not in his words, who could not refuse to exhibit an 
affectionate manner because to do so would greatly wrong 
and pain the recipient of his caresses, and yet who felt 
that in every caress he was doing a wrong to another. 

" You must write to me often," and " and you must 
9 
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come to see me in Philadelphia," were the repeatedly 
uttered appeals of Rosina, which I promised to obey. 
And so we parted, Rosina hopeful and apparently happy, 
I with a pain in my heart that was almost intolerable. 

The night of the day of Rosina's departure was the first 
occasion of the new play, in which Janette was to appear. 
I was glad of the promised entertainment, for it had be- 
come necessary to drown my recollections, my very sense 
of self, in some mental Lethe, and what would more ef- 
fectually do this than the stir and excitement of the first 
night of a new play ? 

The house was crowded with an audience that repre- 
sented the fashion, the letters, and the professions of the 
metropolis. There were all about me the happy, animated 
faces and the joyous voices of pleasure-loving young wom- 
en, and intermingled with these were the gray locks or 
bald heads of venerable men, the serious features of noble 
matron's, the fresh and poetic visages of young artists and 
poets, and the stolid physiognomies of self-satisfied, pam- 
pered citizens. 

There was enough to do for a time in watching the 
people that filled the seats and thronged the lobbies. I 
saw as I entered, carefully stored in one comer, Mary 
Shaw's invalid-chair, and was glad that one of her fore- 
most pleasures was on the eve of realization. Looking 
about, I saw her with her sister and young Foster, who 
had no part in the new play, in seats near the orchestra, 
and I pushed myself through the crowd to accost them. 

I found Mary in an ecstasy of expectation. Always 
suffering some pain, her spirits had risen above her physi- 
cal infirmities. Her cheeks were flushed, her eyes bright, 
and the smiles that broke from her lips were radiant. 

"You see that I am here," she cried, as I drew near ; 
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" was there ever a better-hearted fellow than Frank ? We 
came early, you see, and I got to my seat before the crowd 
was an obstruction." 

" I am very glad indeed to see you here," I said, " and 
hope you will not suffer from fatigue to-morrow." 

" What if I do 1 " was the animated response ; " what 
if I suffer for a week ? That is the price I pay, and the 
bargain is cheap, when all the pleasure I shall get is con- 
sidered. But don't say a word about my pains, and don't 
prognosticate evil, Bella is half in the fidgets now in fear 
that something dreadful will happen. Don't you think " 
— speaking low in my ear — ** that I shall have the courage 
to hide any pain that I may feel ? " 

*'Who that knows you could doubt that?" 

" Do you know anything about the play ? " 

'^ Only that Miss Somers is charmed with it, and has 
five new costumes for it — enough to delight the heart of 
any woman, is it not ? " 

" Don't be satirical ! Frank says that men on the stage 
are just as vain of a new coat as the women of a new 
feather." 

"That shows how much their hearts are in their art," 
I replied, " for is not acting now merely a matter of fine 
scenery and showy costumes ? " 

" That is good," laughed Miss Shaw, " very good ! One 
would think you an antiquarian deploring the lost fascina- 
tions of the stage sixty years ago. What do you know, 
my presumptuous youth, of what acting once was, or even 
what it really is now ? I'm going to give you a first-rate 
piece of advice." 

**For which I thank you in advance." 

" Don't repeat cant. Don't echo old men's talk, or 
young men's either, but give yourself up to what is before 
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you and enjoy it if you can. But I have talked all the 
time and not allowed you to say a word to Bella or 
Frank." 

But there was no time to obey this hint, for the music 
at that moment stopped, the stage-lights were turned up, 
and the signal given for the curtain to rise. I had no 
more than time to give a hand to each, and hasten back 
to my chair, ere the great canvas rolled up and revealed 
the stage set for the play. 

The play was from the French, and its success in Paris 
gave assurance of a good reception for it here. Feeling 
little interest in the play itself, I listened passively, except 
when Janette was on the stage, and then it was impossible 
not to be transported out of myself by the brilliancy of 
the personation. When I had last seen Janette act it was 
at Albany, on my way from the Mohawk to the Adiron- 
dacks, and a certain coarse vein in her manner was greatly 
disenchanting. Was it because I brought to this occasion 
a taste less pure and susceptible, that I scarcely felt the 
coarseness that then jarred upon me ? Was it the dew, so 
to speak, of Alice's love in my heart that made my sus- 
ceptibilities so delicate then ? Was it a life less pure and 
noble that blunted my senses now ? 

But Janette made a great triumph. One wished she 
were at times more restrained, but it was impossible to 
resist the dash and personal splendor of the personation. 
Her beauty and glorious spirits, her merry laugh and 
thrilling pathos, held her auditors fascinated ; and even 
those who were disposed to criticise her art in some of its 
details were disarmed by its vivacious movement and rich 
coloring. 

When the play was over I halted in the lobby until the 
two sisters with their escort came out, and was glad to 
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find both Mary and Bella enthusiastic in their praise of 
Janette. 

** It was a delightful performance/' said Miss Shaw, 
'' but I am not sure that it was a great one. But is it not 
enough that it should be delightful ? Was there ever any- 
thing so merry and contagious as her mirth? But do 
come to-morrowy and let us act it all over again to our- 
selves." 

I saw Miss Shaw in her chair, and then went to the 
stage-door, where the presentation of my card was met 
with a request to enter. I was shown to the green-room, 
half-lighted, dusty, at that hour empty, and here I was 
forced to wait some ten or fifteen minutes. Janette at last 
appeared, well wrapped, and with her was another lady, 
equally protected. Janette saluted me, and then proposed 
that we should go at once to the carriage, which was at 
the door. We were driven rapidly to the appointed place ; 
the time being occupied by my profuse praises of the per- 
formance. 

" I believe every word you say," replied Janette. " I 
know perfectly well that I made a good hit, but under any 
circumstances I make it a rule to believe everybody's flat- 
teries and compliments — it makes life so much pleasanter." 

When we entered the supper-room, which was a small, 
elegant apartment, at a well-known caterer's, we found a 
table with covers for eight, and two of the guests already 
there. I had been introduced to the lady who accom- 
panied us in the carriage, Mrs. Warren, a woman of middle 
age, whose presence served, without abridging Janette's 
freedom, to give a needed sanction to the occasion. The 
gentlemen present were two members of the press, both 
young men of agreeable manners. Three other gentlemen 
shortly entered, and we presently sat down to the table, 
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our party consisting of two ladies, three journalists, two 
actors, and one hopeful landscape-painter. 

The supper was very simple and yet exceedingly 
choice. It consisted mainly of game and two kinds of 
wine, burgundy and champagne. We became merry almost 
as soon as our legs were under the table, finding, by gen- 
eral instinct, an incitement for good spirits in the stimulat- 
ing conditions. 

I had known nothing of this kind of life, and hence it 
was a memorable evening for me. Late suppers have al- 
ways features in common. If the company is well selected, 
the viands choice, the wine abundant, wit and merriment 
are sure to prevail. But the intellectual qualities of mid- 
night banquets are naturally greater when the men and 
women assembled have the literary and artistic tempera- 
ment Minds of this kind delight in the collision of wit, 
and good wine and good company are sure to awaken 
every slumbering faculty. It was, therefore, a vivacious 
and even a brilliant gathering at Janette Somers's table 
that hight. The great dramatic triumph of the hostess was 
still fresh in every mind, and the enthusiasm aroused by 
her art seemed to increase in glow and intensity, as liba- 
tions were poured out in her honor. And Janette was 
splendid company. Her wit was nimble, her imagina- 
tion alert, and her spirits fairly magnetic in their sportive 
lightness. The mirth of the company sometimes came, I 
thought, dangerously near to excess, and I wondered at 
moments when the flow of wine and the hilarious enjoy- 
ment would reach its climax. 

The conversation naturally ran to the stage, and 
abounded in humorous anecdotes and witty criticism of 
other performers. Some actors were greatly exalted, others 
almost bitterly denounced, but commonly the estimation 
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was just, and always expressed in a few, keen, search- 
ing sentences. From criticism the tenor of comment 
glided to imitation, and a good deal of uproarious mirth 
was caused by a number of capital caricatures. Janette 
was a good mimic, and, abandoning herself to the enjoy- 
ment which indulgence in this talent afforded herself and 
us all, she satirized rivals and friends with impartial skill. 
She left her chair to show how one woman walked ; how 
another encumbered herself with her train ; how one made 
love, and another expressed rage; how one minced her 
words, and another mouthed ; how pathos often became 
bathos in inartistic hands ; and how on the verge of comic 
absurdity were many of the manoeuvres and tricks of her 
brothers and sisters in the art. All these extravagances 
were rapturousiy applauded, and Janette at her supper- 
table was as triumphant, as an hour before, with an excited 
multitude under her dominion. 

There was a good deal of abandon in all this merri- 
ment, but Janette, in the very hey-day of her spirits, took 
care to go no further than the verge of propriety. Not a 
word escaped her lips that might not have been uttered in 
the most fastidious assembly, and not a motion wa3 made 
that was not within the limits of taste. But it was clearly 
her art, her sense of conventional propriety, her professional 
habit of being circumspect and modest in the midst of the 
most dangerous passions, rather than any special ethical 
principle, that restrained her. An experienced woman of 
the world would doubtless "have thought lightly of her 
manners, but a woman whose ideal of her sex was that of 
delicate purity, would have been greatly disturbed. A 
riot of mirth to such a one is of itself an evil, for reserve 
under all circumstances is the necessity of a modest taste. 
If a woman may not so much as '^ unmask her beauty to 
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the moon," she can not safely surrender her impulses even 
in her mirth — of such delicate and susceptible material is 
the soul of maidenhood. 

At last the viands were consumed, the wine was drunk, 
and the natural reaction of excessive merriment began to 
be evinced. I was glad to see these signs of the end, 
although I had drunk and laughed with the rest, had 
felt the hot flush in my cheeks, and delighted in the ani- 
mated play of wit. 

It was my duty to see Janette to her home, although 
Mrs. Warren had chaperoned her to the supper. We got 
into the carriage, and, as it drove off, Janette flung herself 
back in her seat, and broke out passionately : 

" We have been very merry, but I do not like it — I do 
not like it I " 

*' I thought it a great success," I replied, with the usual 
conventional words. 

'* But all this wild mirth kills the heart, Timias ; it does 
not satisfy it ! " 

Then she wound her arm in mine and exclaimed : " If 
I were younger, or you older, Timias, we would make 
the handsomest pair in the world. Your country lasses 
shouldn't capture you then, believe me^! " 

" I am your brother, Janette," I said, reprovingly. 

" Were you my brother when you fell in love with me 
as Orlando 7 Why didn't you keep in love with me, you 
foolish boy ? Do you suppose that even a hardened heart 
like mine isn't made happy by the first passion of an in- 
nocent lad? But you were bom to set women's hearts 
aching." 

" I was bom, I think, to bear an aching heart myself," 
I replied, '* and sometimes I do not care what happens. In 
my despair I may yet become your slave, if not your lover." 
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" Then you liked the play, did you ? " she abruptly ex- 
claimed ; " and you thought my acting a success ? " 

" You were fascinating." 

" Yes, I fascinated a whole theatreful, but I can not 
love them all, can I ? Dear me, how sleepy I am ! " 

With these words she sank back into the seat, and re- 
fused to speak again. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

The morning journals of the next day contained long 
and generally' highly complimentary notices of the new 
play, and of Janette's acting. They were critical in a few 
details, but the verdict altogether was that of hearty ap- 
proval. 

Turning from the critical columns to the society items, 
I found mention of the supper given by Janette, with the 
names of her guests. Among them I read,- ** Mr. Timias 
Terrystone, the young landscape-painter." This mention 
seemed at the moment a small matter, but it was destined 
to bring important consequences. 

I had been unable to keep my promise to take Miss 
Shaw to Central Park, and, as the day afte'r the play was 
bright and warm, I went to her rooms to see if she would 
accept my services. I found her too fatigued to venture 
on so long a jaunt. 

" I am suffering a little," she said, " not only from the 
physical exertion of getting to the theatre and back, but 
from the reaction of the excitement of the evening. I 
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dare say I shall be quite equal to the journey in a day or 
two. But I am very glad you came in, for I want to talk 
with you about the play, and to hear an account of your 
supper. You see, we read the papers here." 

" The play is first in order, I suppose." 

" But the supper is last in your thoughts. Were you 
merry ? " 

*' Oh, yes ! Janette Somers is witty and lively, and the 
company had the art of enjoying themselves. When a 
number of bright people are together over champagne, 
they are sure to be merry." 

" If they don't quarrel." 

" It is only stupid people that quarrel," I replied. 

"I do not care for the philosophy of the subject, 
Timias ; I am glad that you enjoyed yourself — ^but — " 

" You are going to lecture me ! Why ? Because I 
went to a champagne-supper ? Is that form of dissipation 
so rare, or so exceptionally wicked ? " 

** If you will come and take supper with Bella and me, 
the wisest old grandmother in the land wouldn't object," 
said Miss Shaw. "But suppers with, brilliant and fasci- 
nating actresses — that way, Timias, lies a host of dangers." 

" You really must not lecture me," I replied ; " I can 
not be in the world and not of it. For my part, I think 
the dissipation very harmless — " 

" Yes, the dissipation," interrupted the lady ; " I am not 
such a purist as to condemn a little wine, but I know 
what I know. Never mind, we'll say nothing more about 
it now. The worst plan in the world for the cure of any 
one of anything is to lecture him. Let us talk about the 
play." 

Criticisms of plays are interesting only to persons who 
have seen them, and, although Mary Shaw displayed a 
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great deal of acumen and dramatic knowledge in her com- 
ments, it is not worth while repeating what she said here. 
I drew her at last from the play, on which her mind 
dwelt with a good deal of persistence, to her art-les- 
sons, and, after an hour's instruction and practice, I left 
her. 

When I reached my studio I experienced a great shock, 
for there I found a letter, which I knew by the transcrip- 
tion to be from Alice Grace. With what delight would I 
have torn open the epistle a few days before ! Now I held 
it in my hand, almost paralyzed at the sight of it. The 
letter must be read — that, with all the pain I should feel 
in its perusal, would have its delights ; but the letter must 
also be answered — and how, I cried out to myself, could 
this be done ? How could I explain the strange and most 
unhappy circumstances that must now separate us ? How 
could I break news to her that, if she really loved me, 
would be like a dagger to her heart ? 

I trembled as I held the letter, and the hot drops stood 
on my brow and bathed me in an agony of sweat. I felt 
like rushing from my studio, from the city, frdm the 
country, and hiding myself forever in some secret corner 
in a far-off land. Then there came upon me a fierce and 
sullen purpose to free myself from my unhappy thrall by 
some means, however desperate or violent. 

At last I took courage and opened the letter, and the 
sweet spirit that was manifested there subdued me into 
tears. I read and reread her gentle and tender sentences 
amid passionate outbursts of grief, and with a wild de- 
sire to recover my lost treasure. 

When at last my passions became calmer, and I could 
look on the situation with cooler judgment, I saw the 
necessity of determining upon some plan of action. An- 
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swered, the letter from Alice must be, and this answer 
must explain what had occurred — and, as a man of honor, 
I must dispatch it without undue delay. 

I therefore essayed to write — ^but this I soon discovered 
to be impossible. My hand could not frame a confession 
of my perfidy ; it could not tell Alice that our love was 
ended, that I surrendered the affection I had won with so 
much delight. I tried many times to write a letter that 
would convey the dire intelligence, but absolutely I could 
not, and, in a vague search for relief, I put on my hat and 
went into the streets. 

I walked for many hours, extending my half-uncon- 
scious steps far into the unsettled districts in the upper 
part of the island, and rambling up and down, from right 
to left, heeding nothing but my grief. At last I found my- 
self in the upper part of Central Park, with night coming 
on, and in such a state of exhaustion that I was glad to 
drop upon one of the park benches. Here, as I sat, the 
sun went down, the darkness crept over the land, the stars 
came out, and one by one the park loiterers disappeared, 
until an intense silence prevailed. In this silence, with 
all the majesty and mystery of the heavens above me, and 
great shadows enveloping me, the pulse of my passion beat 
with less violence, and I could muse on my fate with cool- 
ness, if not with philosophy. Gradually the keenness of 
my suffering became more for Alice than myself. 

'' I am a man, and must bear it," I said aloud, '^ and 
I must accept it all as a just punishment for my weak- 
ness. But how can Alice be saved from suffering ? How 
is her grief to be mitigated ? " 

I believed that she loved me, and perhaps my self-love 
prompted me to attribute greater pain to her in losing 
me than she would really experience ; but she loved me I 
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was certain, and I could not doubt, in justice to her sin- 
cerity, that the blow would be severe. 

I began to see that it was impossible for me to write 
to Alice and clearly tell my story. I might, I thought, go 
to her grandmother and confess my dereliction and its 
consequences, but I saw that that good but firm old lady 
would scarcely temper the wind to the victim, and I re- 
alized that some gentler hand than hers must break the 
intelligence to Alice ; and who so fit as Mrs. Alford ? 

I rose and began to walk homeward as the thought oc- 
curred to me, and ere I reached my room I had fully de- 
termined to invoke the aid of my many-times-tried friend. 
" Mrs. Alford must tell her everything,*' I said ; " making 
nothing more harsh than it is, but saying nothing less than 
the plain truth." 

I went early the next day to Mrs. Alford, and told her 
what I had come to ask her to do. She naturally shrank 
from the task, but she agreed with me that the intelligence 
might better come from her, as my friend, than direct from 
myself. 

" I confess," she said, *' I do not see how you could 
write it, Timias. It will be a very difl&cult task for me, 
and for you it seems impossible." 

She promised to write the letter that day, and I left 
her, going back to my studio with the intention of resum- 
ing work. As I entered the room, the light, falling through 
the upper panes of the window, fell on the sketch of Al- 
ice in the meadow, that hung on the wall, filling it with a 
radiance that gave it an almost unearthly beauty. 

" Great heavens ! " I exclaimed, " she seems to be 
there. But it is darkness, my dear girl," I cried, " and not 
light, that is to fall on you — unless it is the peace that they 
say falls from heaven on the pure and faithfuL" 
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I stood wrapped in contemplation of the sketch for 
some minutes, when all at once a great and exalting 
thought flashed upon me. 

" What if I paint a picture of the Mohawk meadows, 
with Alice in their midst — a great picture, a picture full of 
wonderful beauty, a picture that will set the world talk- 
ing?" 

This was the thought that came upon me, and the 
ecstasy of it thrilled me through and through as I walked 
the floor, filled with visions of artistic beauty. I recalled 
what Alice had told me in her innocence of the things 
that art lacked — that soft breezes do not play through the 
foliage, the odors of the flowers do not fill the air, the 
divine light and loveliness of the sky do not fall on the 
scene ; and in my rapture I vowed that I would put just 
those qualities into my picture. 

" I see it ! I feel it ! I can master it ! " I exclaimed 
to myself. " I will pour into my picture such loveliness 
of tints, such life shall animate my green leaves, such light 
shall fill all the space, that it will be a wonder and de- 
light ! " 

I soon, however, began to realize some of the difficul- 
ties to be overcome. How could I paint the figure of Al- 
ice so as to be worthy of the landscape my imagination 
had conjured up ? I was not without skill in landscape- 
painting, but of the figure I knew very little, and it needed 
all the resources of a practiced hand to accomplish that 
which I contemplated. I answered these questions by 
exclaiming that I would study night and day, that I would 
go to the life-schools, that I would have models, that I 
would bend my energies to the task with such passionate 
zeal that I would master in a month what ordinary men 
required years to accomplish. 
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"But I shall never find a model," I mused, "that I 
can accept. The lovely contour of her form, the exquisite 
grace of her movements, the inexpressible charm with 
which her neck lost itself in her shoulders, and with which 
her delicate head set upon her neck — no model can give 
me these things. I shall have nothing," I exclaimed, 
'* but my memory to guide me — ^nothing but my love to 
inspire me 1 " 

I was so absorbed with my new scheme that I fairly 
forgot the letter that that day was to carry a deadly 
stroke into Alice's bosom. Suddenly I became frenzied 
with a desire to prevent it, to postpone the blow, to do 
something to divert the impending evil. Seizing my hat, 
I hurried to Mrs. Alford. There was, of course, nothing 
in my ideal of a picture that changed the facts, or made 
it less necessary to dispatch the painful intelligence ; but 
lovers are not rational, and I imagined, I knew not why 
or how, that hope was born with the birth of the pic- 
ture, and that out of the new ideal my salvation would 
come. 

I almost rushed into Mrs. Alford's presence, eagerly 
inquiring if the letter to Alice had been written. 

*' Why are you so excited, Timias ? I have written the 
letter. I always get over a difficult task with as little de- 
lay as possible.*' 

** But I have changed my mind." 

'* Changed your mind ! The letter has been posted." 

" Good heavens ! " I exclaimed. " Gone } " 

" It is gone." 

" And can not be recalled ? " 

" No, Timias." 

" It must—" 

" Nothing can call it back now, Timias — nothing," said 
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Mrs. Alford. " Why do you wish it recalled ? What has 
changed your mind ? " 

" O Mrs. Alford," I cried, " it wiU kill her ! Perhaps 
things will change ; perhaps Rosina will release me ; per- 
haps—" 

"No, Timias," replied Mrs, Alford, gravely, "there is 
no such likelihood. You have no right to conceal the 
facts from Alice on account of such idle hopes. It was 
right, and it has been done." 

" The arrow, then, is shot ! " 

" It is, my dear boy." 

" May Heaven blunt its edge ! " I said, and covered 
my face, as if I would shut out the sight. 

" That is my prayer too." 



CHAPTER XXII. 

I BECAME SO immersed in my picture that at times I 
almost forgot the situation in which I was placed. Alice 
seemed mine while I lived in imagination amid the scenes 
in which she had lived, while I felt the atmosphere of her 
presence and saw the image of her form. I worked with 
great zeal at the landscape part of the picture, and, as I 
saw it daily grow into beauty under my hand, my breast 
filled with rapture, I hardly knew why. 

When not working at the canvas I was studying at the 
life-school, or drawing from models in my studio. I felt 
conscious that my skill in this direction was gaining, and 
I began to foresee the time when I might attempt the exe- 
cution of Alice's ideal. I meant to paint her in the mead- 
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ow, with her summer bonnet in her hand, with the light 
enveloping her head and face like a halo, and with the 
flowers and grasses clinging around her feet, and looking 
upward as if in worship of her beauty. There should be 
nothing in the picture, I resolved, but the simplicity of 
nature, but it should have the fullness and sweetness of 
nature if I could compass them. 

Meanwhile I took Mary Shaw to Central Park, as I 
had promised, and we passed some hours there studying 
colors and forms. It was now November, and the trees 
were nearly stripped of their leaves, but there is no season 
that doe^ not afford revelations of tone and beauties of 
line for the lover of art. The gray entanglement of twig 
and branch in winter is almost as lovely to the eye of one 
who can see as the splendid drapery of foliage in summer. 

The day was one of those soft, Indian-summer days 
which poets have sung of, and painters painted many 
times. Mary Shaw was in ecstasies at the loveliness of the 
day, and derived unexpected pleasure from observation of 
those subtile features of the picture that my experience 
enabled me to point out to her. 

" I have made a discovery," she suddenly cried out 
"We are all born without eyes! " 

'* We all have eyes," I replied, " but not all of us have 
eye-sight." 

" You show me things I had not dreamed of before," 
she exclaimed, '' and make me see pictures in things that 
I should have passed by as nothing. Why, Timias, every 
one ought to study art — that is, study nature with an art- 
ist's perceptions, if only for the pleasure it gives him. 
That would be truly a liberal education — the ability to see 
with all one's faculties," 

" The trained eye," I remarked, ** is certainly a great 
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accomplishment. I recollect very well when, under the 
tuition of Philip Giles, I first began to see. From that 
moment everything had new interest for me. 'See,' he 
would exclaim, 'how that light glances amid the trees 
yonder, and illumines the trunk of the old oak beyond ; 
and there, see that lovely gray in the mist on the hills ! ' 
and so, always, there were charming pictures that his 
quick eyes discovered." 

" I have never cared much for the country," said the 
invalid, ** but I think I should like it with the new educa- 
tion I am promised. Of course, everybody sees something 
of the beauty of nature, but it is this nice discernment 
that gives pleasure." 

" You might tolerate the country better than before," I 
replied, '* but you could not live on pictures alone. Con- 
tact with mind is a requisite with social natures like yours." 

In this manner the hours in the park passed, and at 
last I turned the invalid's chair homeward. We had gone 
without Bella, whose duties kept her at home, and were 
quietly pursuing our way toward the exit, Mary full of 
vivacious talk, from the force of habit now indifferent to 
the stare of the curious, when we were passed, at a point 
where the foot-path ran close to the drive, by an open car- 
riage, filled with two richly-dressed women. As it dashed 
by, an exclamation reached my ears, and, looking quickly 
toward the carriage, I saw the inquiring eyes of Janette 
Somers bent upon me. 

" That was Janette Somers," said Miss Shaw, whose 
attention had been attracted to the equipage. 

" That was she," I replied. *' She seems to-day to be 
modestly contented with one of her own sex as a com- 
panion — something not usual, I imagine." 

" Is she fond of men ? " inquired my companion. 
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" She is very fond of adulation, and her own sex is not 
likely to satisfy her cravings." 

" I suppose that praise is like everything else — the more 
we have of it the more we crave." 

" That is so true that the art of life, according to my 
friend Giles, is not in gaining things, but in gaining the 
faculty of doing without them." 

" The art of life, then, is the heritage of the multitude," 
replied my companion. 

" But theirs is a forced compliance, and desire and dis- 
content embitter their cup of life. The thing is, to bring 
the mind to a state in which it does not desire, that puts it 
above appetite, that enables it to find sufficient pleasure 
in internal resources." 

" I think," said Miss Shaw, after a moment's pause, 
"that I shall make a better artist than philosopher — and 
do you know that I don't like philosophy from the lips of 
the young ? Youth ought to believe everything, delight in 
everything, hope for everything, and love everything — ^that 
is lovable." 

** That is the best philosophy in the world," I answered, 
"but I do not think it exactly differs from that which 
Philip Giles teaches. I shall keep it as an axiom of life, 
and try to live up to it." 

In good time we reached the rooms of the sisters, 
where we found Foster and Studley waiting for us, and a 
little jealous of me because of my appropriation of Mary. 
I broke away from them as soon as I could and hastened 
to my studio, in order to get an hour or two's work on my 
canvas while the light lasted. 

The day after the expedition to the park, Janette visited 
me at my studio. She was curious in regard to the invalid 
woman she saw me wheeling through the park, but the 
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moment she entered her attention was seized by the pict- 
ure on my easel. 

" You are painting your Mohawk sketch ! " she ex- 
claimed. 

I answered in the affirmative. 

" And your daisy is to be the figure in the meadow ? " 

" Yes." 

"But you told me you did not understand painting 
the human figure." 

" I did not understand it, but I am studying hard, 
night and day, for I must paint her in the meadow. I can 
not rest until I do so." 

" Must ? Ah ! I see. The old love yet. If you suc- 
ceed in the figure, the picture will be very beautiful. One 
can easily see that you have genius, Timias. But if you 
are studying the figure, won't you paint me ? " 

"I am willing to try," 

" It would be good practice, would it not ? Why 
shouldn't I be your model ? I have a great deal of idle 
time now. I'll come and sit for you every day. I'll dress 
myself in different costumes, and give you as many sub- 
jects as I have gowns. But you want a model for the 
figure in your picture. I could never pose for that — for a 
peony, perhaps, but never for a daisy. I will come to give 
you studies generally in the human form. Can you draw 
a good arm ? " 

" You have a lovely one," I answered. 

'' I know it, Timias ; and a good neck and shoulders. 
Oh, I know my points as well as a jockey knows the points 
of his racer. Shall I come ? 

** I can not refuse.' 

'* You do not desire it, then.' 

" I accept your offer as a kindness.' 
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'* I shall come, then, for it will amuse me if it does not 
please you. But, by-the-way, who was the invalid woman 
you had with you in the park yesterday ? That was an 
odd occupation for a busy artist, wasn't it, wheeling a sick 
woman in the parks ? " 

** She is a pupil and a friend of mine," I replied. 

" A pupil ! " in an incredulous tone. 

" Yes," I answered, " and a friend too. I have a little 
time for one whose happiness depends on such little serv- 
ices." I then proceeded to give Janette a full account of 
the two sisters. She was greatly interested, and declared 
it the most interesting story she had ever heard. 

" I wonder," she exclaimed, " if they would like me to 
come and see them ? I wouldn't intrude upon them for 
the world, you know, but they might be pleased." 

" They know very few people, and may wish to keep 
their circle of acquaintance small. I will try and discover 
what their inclinations are." I did not venture to say that 
I had already sounded them, and I thought it not impos- 
sible to induce them to consent to see her. 

** Thanks," responded Janette. " I've no doubt you 
are an excellent embassador. But tell me when I shall 
come and pose for you. To-morrow ? To-morrow, by- 
the-way, I can not come. Perhaps the next day will suit 
you, and I want you to drive me in the park some after- 
noon, while the weather remains fine. I have the privilege 
of a capital turn-out at the livery-stable where I deal. 
We shall be alone, and have a real cozy time. What if I 
come on Thursday and pose for you, and then we can 
both go for a drive — ^that is, if the weather, that spoiler of 
plans, is kindly propitious ? " 

" I need," I hesitatingly answered, *' so much time for 
my studies ! " 
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** What ! " she cried, *' you hesitate ! And when I am 
so generous as to give you as much of my time as you will 
please to take ! Oh, no, Master Timias, you must do as I 
bid you. To-morrow I shall not intrude upon you. The 
next day I'll bustle into your studio, I'll scatter the dust 
right and left, I'll come dressed in a costume that will 
dazzle you, and I'll pose until your eyelids ache. Good- 
by, brother, until then." 

" Brother ? " 

" Did you not say so ? And are we not really brother 
and sister, liking a little, scolding a little, and indifferent a 
vast deal ? What else are we if not brother and sister ? 
We are not lovers, and we are as humdrum as saints. 
Here is a sisterly kiss on your forehead — and good- 
by I " 

She went out of the room, carrying her buoyant light- 
ness with her, and in the silence that remained I set to 
work at my picture. 

I had received several letters from Rosina since her re- 
turn to Philadelphia, and while they were not overflowing 
with romantic effusiveness as before, were yet abundant 
in expressions of love and devotion. It was a problem at 
first how I should write to her. To pretend the love I did 
not feel was impossible, and it was equally out of the case 
to exhibit a marked indifference or coolness. I was de- 
termined not to write the words *' I love you," but I be- 
lieved it to be incumbent on me to write kindly and even 
confidingly, and I solved the problem by writing rather 
long letters, a little vivacious in tone, for vivacity conceals 
sometimes the depth of affection, and sometimes the want 
of it, and detailing the various incidents of my daily life 
and the gossip of the town. It was possible in this way, I 
thought, to write an entertaining letter, and one the gen- 
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eral tone of which would not wound Rosina, even if it did 
not fully satisfy the longings of her heart. 

My first letter written on this plan seemed to have 
pleased her, the very entertainment it afforded blinding 
her to the fact that it contained no protestations of love. 
It was a relief to me to discover that I had discovered 
a basis, so to speak, on which my correspondence could 
be conducted, and I found myself, so glad was I to be re- 
lieved from the perplexity that first beset me, sitting down 
to write with a feeling of satisfaction. Was this because 
I had become an arrant pretender, or because I had safely 
eluded the necessity of pretending ? 

When Janette Somers came for her first sitting I was 
ready for her, and I managed to keep her nearly two 
hours, while I drew with all the earnestness and studious 
attention I could command. 

** Humph ! " exclaimed Janette, when she came to see 
the sketch. "I dare say this is promising. You have 
caught a good many of the facts, but almost nothing of 
the grace — for I have grace, Timias Terrystone." 

"All the world knows that," I replied ; "but if I 
could catch the grace of your figure at the first attempt, 
I should be master and not pupil ! How, indeed, am 
I to catch it in the end t I can not get it by measure- 
ment, nor by exactness, nor by analysis, , any more than 
a woman can become graceful by measurement or analy- 
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" You can get it as you get other things — ^by study. 

" I am not sure ; I fear it must be bom in one. 

" We can always on the stage make a woman graceful, 
said Janette. 

" Should you not rather say you can always make a 
woman not ungraceful ? You can correct a good many 
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awkwardnesses, no doubt, but true grace is born of the 
soul, is an effervescence of the spirit." 

** Graceful women by that ought to be very exalted and 
pure-minded creatures. Take care, sentimental brother of 
mine, that you don't obscure your brain with mists." 

'* Can grace," I persisted, ** ever spring from a vulgar or 
plebeian nature ? " 

" Very likely not ; but grace is not a matter of soul, but 
of fastidious taste. I am graceful, Timias, but have I a 
soul ? " 

" You have a heart." 

"Hearts are vulgar. The very clods have hearts. 
Emotion is the dower of the multitude — we exchange it 
for our trinkets and our pearl-powder. But let me not 
hear another word of philosophy. Come, if we are to take 
the park air, we must go. The carriage and horses are 
ready for us by this time," 

The equipage was a light park-wagon, with a pair of 
high-stepping bays, which it was my privilege to drive. 
We were soon at the park, and whirling swiftly over the 
well-laid roads, enjoying the crisp autumn air. 

" Timias, you drive well for a novice," said Janette ; 
" we must have this pleasure often. I wish I could afford 
a turn-out like this — ^but it will come. I mean, however, 
to set up a coupi ; and, as you are my brother, you shall 
go with me everywhere. I want you to be my escort to 
and from the theatre every night. You can not draw or 
paint at night, and this duty will keep you out of mischief. 
I haven't a male relative in the world, Timias, and no fe- 
male relative either, excepting some far-off cousins, whose 
lofty nostrils scent wickedness if I come within a hundred 
yards of them. Tell me, will you be my escort every 
night ? " 
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** If you really desire it," I answered. 

" I do really desire it. In the first place, it will keep 
off troublesome suitors, who are always wanting to con- 
duct you home buried in nosegays, and look as if they 
wanted a supper or a bottle of wine for their pains. In 
the next place it will look so respectable. I am now mak- 
ing a good deal of reputation — as an actress I mean — and 
I must look after it. When I was little known, I could 
trudge home with an escort or without one, and no one 
cared. As I was not born great, I must try and bear 
gracefully the greatness thrust upon me." 

'' I thought some old female dragon usually served as 
a protector better than anything else," I remarked. 

" Masks, my good boy, nothing but masks. Under the 
cover of an old dragon a woman may carry on what flirta- 
tions she likes. It is the masculine escort that is genuine 
— that is, it keeps off others. But you haven't consented. 
Will you take me in charge or will you not ? " 

" I will honestly try and do a brother's duty." 

" Excellent brother ! How circumspect, judicial, and 
proper ! A judge could not say more, and a born brother 
could not say less — only he might promise and never per- 
form. It is odd now that a make-believe is better than 
the genuine! If I had a brother of my own flesh he 
would be concerned in everybody but me. It is some- 
thing to establish the superiority of shams. What do you 
do with yourself after dark ? Will my proposition inter- 
fere with your plans ? " 

" Sometimes I spend an evening with Mrs. Alford," I 
answered; "sometimes with Miss Shaw and her sister; 
sometimes I walk the streets, and sometimes I lock myself 
in my studio and — " 

" Weep ! Poor boy ! I, too, know what it is to have 
10 
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the heart-ache," said Janette, a little sadly. "But men 
never really weep, and then we are superior and wiser 
creatures, for tears, abundant tears, flush the heart and 
carry off its dead weight of pain. You must go and see 
Mrs. Alford just the same, and you must not neglect the 
poor, lonely sisters ; but the nights alone in your studio — 
no, my brother in grief, they must not be." 

" Why do you call me brother in grief, Janette ? " I 
asked. 

'^ Do you suppose there are no hearts, no sacrifices, no 
disappointments, no lost loves, but your own ? " 

The voice that spoke vibrated with a passionate vehe- 
mence. 

" Timias Terrystone," she continued, *' if I had not 
a lurking suspicion that your Mohawk daisy would be 
yours, there would be a change in the plot of this drama. 
You must recollect that a woman may be too old to win 
the love of youth, but she is never too old to give her 
heart to youth. I declare," with a sudden, hysteric laugh, 
" I'm in a dreadful humor for talking, and I shall not speak 
again." 

A long silence ensued. Our horses sped swiftly over 
the, roads, and all that I heard was the clatter of their 
hoofs on the hard surface, and the grinding of the tires on 
the gravel. I noticed that many vehicles were in the 
park, and that we were objects of general attention. Al- 
most every one that swept by looked at us intently ; many 
turned their heads as they passed, and frequently hats 
were lifted to my companion. We went on in silence for 
many minutes, when Janette abruptly exclaimed : 

** Why, there is your invalid friend, and there is young 
Foster with her! Let us stop and speak to them. It is 
an excellent opportunity— will you not ? " 
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We had already passed them, who were in a pathway 
close to the drive. I promptly drew up the horses, turned, 
and drove slowly back to the spot where the invalid-chair 
was standing. 

Miss Shaw looked confused when she saw what I had 
done ; but, without waiting for her to speak, I asked per- 
mission to introduce Miss Janette Somers. 

** You must really pardon us, Miss Shaw," said Janette, 
cordially, '* but the fault is all my own, and not Mr. Ter- 
rystone's. I have heard a good deal of you, and I wanted 
the privilege of telling you what very kind things your 
friends say of you. And then, as Mr. Foster is an old 
acquaintance — Frank, you are not going to cut me, are 
you ? " 

'* No, Miss Somers," answered Foster, " I was only 
preparing something very polite to say." 

'^ It is a great pleasure to meet you, Miss Somers," said 
Miss Shaw, looking at me and Janette very curiously. 

** And so Frank Foster wheels you here in your chair 
for an airing," resumed Janette. " Will you tell me, Miss 
Shaw, how you manage to tame these young bloods — for I 
saw Timias doing the same thing for you some days ago ? 
I do not believe they would do it for any ^ell woman in 
the world." 

** That is because they like to do generous things." 

" Oh, they have hearts, yet they are selfish, like the 
rest of their sex. I wish I could induce you to take my 
seat, and let Timias drive you around the park. It would 
do you good. Couldn't you manage with the aid of these 
young gallants to transfer yourself to it ? I should be very 
glad if you would try." 

" You are exceedingly kind," replied Miss Shaw, " but 
it is really impossible. I am very helpless, Miss Somers." 
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** But you go up and down stairs, and you get in and out 
of your carriage. — What do you think, young gentlemen ? " 

" Let me answer for them, Miss Somers. They would 
do anything we required them to do, I am sure, but I am 
a little nervous and timid, and if you will let my thanks 
for your kind offer suffice, I shall be pleased." 

After a few more words we bade them good-day, and 
our horses soon carried us out of their sight. 

** She is certainly interesting," said Janette, as we 
drove off; '' but that does not account for it. I believe I 
know the secret. Men like sympathy from a woman more 
than they like beauty in a woman. Hereafter I shall try 
what praise and flattery and encouragement and intel- 
lectual sympathy, and all that, will do. Women commonly 
exact all the praise and flattery for themselves, instead of 
paying it back in double quantity. Yet I have praised 
you, Timias, and encouraged you, and sympathized with 
you, and it is clear that I have not Mary Shaw's secret 
yet. But how rapidly the sun is sinking ! I fear we have 
only time to get home to dinner," 

The day after my drive with Janette, while intently 
occupied with my work, a knock came at the door, and in 
response to my summons there entered a man of a large 
build, with an intensely black full beard, rather closely 
cropped, a long, prominent nose, large, flexible eyebrows ; 
and wearing a closely-buttoned frock-coat, black trousers, 
a highly-polished silk hat, and kid gloves of a conspicuous 
brown tint. He lifted his hat and bowed in a formal man- 
ner, and begged to know if he addressed the artist, Mr. 
Timias Terrystone. I replied in the affirmative, and he 
entered, glancing quickly along the walls. 

" I am such a lover of art, Mr. Terrystone, that I often 
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venture upon a round among the studios to see what prom- 
ising work is doing. Sometimes I am enabled to reward 
the patience of the artist upon whom I intrude by finding 
a purchaser for a picture. Will you permit me to look at 
your pictures ? " 

" I have no pictures, being only a beginner," I replied. 
''It is almost a presumption for me to call myself an 
artist." 

" It is delightful, sir, to recognize quality even in slight 
beginnings," he said. " But I see you have a subject on 
your easel." 

Walking up to my picture, he scrutinized it closely, 
then unasked took a seat before it, saying : 

"The touch here is excellent, and the feeling very 
tender and good." 

He looked at the picture through his partly closed 
fingers, turned his head to the right, to the left, drew back, 
leaned forward, and went through all the established paces 
with which a critic contemplates a painting. Presently he 
said in an off-hand manner, while apparently studying 
some point in the picture : 

" By-the-way, Mr. Terrystone, are you a relation of the 
Terrystones of Maryland ? " 

" I never heard of the Terrystones of Maryland," I 
answered, somewhat curtly. 

" Ah ! " he exclaimed. " Yes, yes, very good indeed," 
he continued, as if talking to the canvas, and eying it 
sidewise. " Very good ! Terrystone is not a very com- 
mon name, Mr. Terrystone. Know the Terrystones of 
Boston — eh ? " — asking the question with his two hands 
forming a tube at his eyes. 

** I do not know the Terrystones of Boston," I replied, 
coldly, but getting a little angered. 
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** Ah ! No ? Very nice people are the Terrystones of 
Boston ! Will you exhibit your picture, Mr. Terrystone, 
when it is finished ? It really promises to be very charm- 
ing. I see you have some very clever sketches on the walls. 
I shall mention your work to some of my friends." 

" But as I have not exhibited yet," I replied, " and not 
invited the public to view my efforts, your proposition is 
rather — let me say premature." 

'' Ah, my dear sir, talent can not hide itself under a 
bushel. I really think, sir, that you must have inherited 
your very remarkable talent — ^you were bom in the purple, 
so to speak, eh ? " 

" I am glad, sir," I replied, ignoring his question, " that 
my work pleases you ; but I must remind you that I have 
not yet invited public attention to it." 

" True, true, sir ; but it is one of my privileges to dis- 
cern genius. Ah, how proud my old friend Jasper Terry- 
stone would have been of his namesake ! Well, good- 
morning, sir. I shall watch the galleries, and go and see 
yoiir picture when it is exhibited. It is really very charm- 
ing. Good-morning, sir. I am very sorry you don't know 
the Terrystones of Maryland — a delightful old family. 
Good-morning, sir." 

Smiling and bowing with an effusive and yet formal 
politeness he withdrew, leaving me standing staring at the 
door through which he had disappeared with vexed and 
yet half-amused wonder. 

I could not resist the suspicion that the visit had not 
been one of mere idle curiosity, but I was unable to divine 
his ulterior purpose, if he had one. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

I OBEYED Janette's behest, and almost nightly took her 
to the theatre, and after the play conducted her to her 
hotel. I rarely entered the theatre with her, leaving her 
at the stage-door, and remaining in the carriage after the 
play until she appeared. But on the few occasions that 
I met any one, she promptly spoke of me as her brother, 
always called me Timias, and hence the intimacy between 
us seemed to excite no comment. 

I occasionally called on Mrs. Alford, and did not for- 
get to go at least twice a week to Miss Shaw for our two 
hours' lesson in drawing and painting. At other times I 
studied hard at the life-schools, or with models, almost 
every night passing in study the time between my two 
distinct duties as Janette's escort. 

The landscape part of my painting was nearly finished, 
so far as I could finish it, and, although I hung over it 
every day with subdued rapture, I waited until my skill 
should be more developed before doing more than sketch- 
ing in the figure of Alice. The painting continued to be 
my one solace, and day and night my heart went out to it 
as if it were Alice herself. 

Strangely enough, no answer had come to Mrs. Alford's 
letter, either from Alice or Mrs. Grace. It had been sent 
to the care of Mrs. Grace, as all my own letters had been. 
Could it have failed to reach her ? Might it not be that 
Alice was still ignorant of my perfidy ? 

When this thought would occur to me, I would become 
almost wild for some means to yet avert the blow, for 
some power to interpose and save us both ! Alas ! there 
was no such power ! An accident might have delayed, but 
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it could not prevent those dreadful words from ultimately 
rending Alice's tender heart. " There is no Providence 
in the world," I cried ; " there is only Nemesis ! " Then I 
stormed at Fate because Nemesis did not punish the cul- 
pable solely. For my mistakes and weaknesses — for I had 
never been false in heart to Alice — I was willing to bear 
whatever penalty justice might inflict, provided the inno- 
cent Alice could be spared. But that she should suffer 
because I had been weak and Rosina bold, filled me with 
fierce resentment. I was not submissive nor patient. I 
could not and would not surrender to the will of Heaven, 
but in my heart I impiously demanded that justice should 
rectify the error of a moment, and readjust the tangled 
ways of our lives. 

I had at that time many moods. Alone in my studio, 
my grief at times because almost insupportable, but a half- 
moody calm came over me when out in the world. I 
could talk with the sisters, or come and go with Janette, 
or pass an hour with Mrs. Alford, and exhibit no pain. 
It was not even impossible for me at times to be merry, 
but how common it is for mirth to sit lightly on the lips, 
while sorrow is piercing the heart ! We are none of us 
what we seem, or else a shadow as broad as the world 
would hang over mankind. 

One day about this time, when going to give Miss 
Shaw her lesson, I noticed, as I approached the house, Ja- 
nette's cotipi standing before the door. I stopped short, 
wondering what it could mean, and surprised as well as 
annoyed that Janette should visit the sisters without let- 
ting me know her intentions. Pausing, uncertain whether 
to go on or to postpone my visit, I saw Janette come from 
the house and enter her coupL In a moment it was driven 
off, and my way was clear. 
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There was no one present when I entered but the two 
sisters, but I saw by their manner that something unusual 
had occurred. It was soon evident that they did not wish 
to speak of Janette's visit, and I went at once to the sub- 
ject of the art-lesson. But my pupil was inattentive, and 
we were both glad to suspend the lesson before half the 
usual time had elapsed. When this was done, both the 
sisters became easier, and conversation glanced off to va- 
rious themes. 

" I do not remember," said Miss Shaw, after a short 
pause in our talk, " that we ever told you we are from 
Philadelphia, or gave you an inkling even of our history." 

I answered that they had not, buf that I was aware 
they came to New York from Philadelphia. 

" We lived in Philadelphia with our mother until she 
died," explained Miss Shaw, "and then it seemed impos- 
sible for us and our relatives to agree. We had no very 
near kindred — no brothers, and only a few cousins, two or 
three degrees removed. But these devoted kinsfolk want- 
ed, as it seemed to us, to appropriate us, to dictate our ac- 
tions, to abridge our freedom, to make us, in fact, scarcely 
better than poor dependents. We had a little money, just 
enough to keep us from absolute beggary, and this cir- 
cumstance filled us with a great spirit of independence. 
We could both embroider, Bella could give music-lessons, 
and I thought I could occasionally sell a little child's story 
or bit of verse to the papers; and so, confident in our 
exalted abilities, we came to New York, where we have 
found some of the best friends in the world. This is our 
history — ^how do you like it ? " 

" How can I dislike it ? " I replied, " and what right 
have I to ah opinion about it of any kind ? " 

** Not if we invite one ? And then what if it should 
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turn out that you have a right ? We may be cousins 

yet" 

" That is impossible/' I exclaimed, with some curiosity, 
wondering whether they had discovered my family. 

** It is the impossible that happens, say the French, 
you know. Some of the relations of whom I have spoken 
are of the name of Dodd." 

*' Good heavens ! " I exclaimed ; " are you related to 
Mr. Erastus Dodd ? *' 

" He is our mother's cousin." 

" I am amazed ! " I responded. 

" Why ? " asked Bella ; " can not we have cousins as 
well as other folk ?*' 

" Why ? " I stammered, " because he — I — I know Mr. 
Dodd." 

"And his daughter, Rosina," interposed Bella, sly- 
ly." 

" Rosina ! " 

" Yes, that is her name ! Do you think it a pretty 
name ? " 

*' It is much too pretty," I answered, recovering my- 
self. " I like simpler names better." 

"But you like the owner of the name?" said Miss 
Shaw, looking at me intently. " I am going to be frank 
with you, Timias — I know all about it." 

" All my unhappy story ! " I exclaimed. ** I now un- 
dersand why Janette Somers came here." 

" You know, then, that she has been here ? " 

" I saw her get into her coup^ as I approached the 
house." 

" Yes ; Frank gave her our address, and she has called 
— twice. She was very pleasant, and cheered Bella and I 
up immensely." 
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'* She is a charming woman/' said Bella ; '^ and I should 
like to see her act every night of my life." 

^'I am going to be still more frank with you," said 
Miss Shaw, not heeding this remark by Bella, '^ and tell 
you that I know something of the character of Rosina." 

" So do I," was my almost sullen answer. 

** She is not a bad girl, Timias." 

"Who dares to say she is? Believe me, I should not 
permit any one to say a word against her.*' 

'* But she has always been a very foolish and unman- 
ageable girl." 

" Why do you tell me this, Miss Shaw ? I ought not 
to listen to it." 

" But I am sure she has a good heart," continued Miss 
Shaw, without noticing my remonstrance. 

" That argues very little," I cynically replied. " Good 
hearts are as common as air. They are the rule among 
the people ; we can find them among shop-girls, among 
our house-maids, always with greater likelihood among 
the uncultivated than the cultivated; but men do not 
make haste to marry them, for all that." 

" I think we are going to find Rosina's good heart serv- 
iceable, nevertheless," remarked the elder sister, signifi- 
cantly. 

** Miss Shaw," I said, rising and going to her earnestly, 
'' as a man of honor, I can not permit friends of mine to 
work on the heart of Rosina in order to serve me. I dare 
say, if I appealed to her, she would release me — ^what 
woman, indeed, would insist on a man keeping an engage- 
ment against his will ? But the circumstances in my case 
do not permit me to appeal to her generosity, and I can 
not honorably withdraw." 

" Oh, dear ! " exclaimed Bella ; "men have always on 
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their lips that word honor. For me, I think it is despica- 
ble to deceive the poor girl in such a manner." 

" I permitted her to deceive herself once," I exclaimed, 
'* but now I do not deceive her. I made a promise that I 
must keep, that is all." 

" I wonder if I couldn't go to your studio ? " exclaimed 
Miss Shaw, abruptly changing the subject. 

** There is a picture there you want to see ? " I said, 
by way of response to her remark. 

" Yes, there is. Are you not willing for me to see it ? *' 

" Janette sees it often,*' I answered. "Why not you.> 
I dare say all the town will see it some day." 

"Miss Somers declares that it is fascinating." 

" She knows nothing of painting," I answered, " and 
praises it because she is friendly toward the artist." 

" But can we see it 1 " asked Bella. 

" The stairs are not more diflScult than these," I an- 
swered ; " but why should you go to see it when I can 
bring it here ? It is not, in truth, advanced enough yet 
to be seen, but when it is you shall see it. Will not a 
few weeks hence satisfy wou ? " 

" We have no choice," replied Mary, " but I am im- 
patient to see what it is like." 

" Bella," I exclaimed, " a thought has just occurred to 
me. You are about the right size, and if you would pose 
for me a few times I should be helped by it. Will you be 
my model ? " 

" * Yes, I thank you, kind sir, she said,' " was her reply. 

" You must put yourself in a simple, rustic garb." 

"And look as delicate, as sweet, and as pure as a 
daisy ! I don't know, Timias, whether that is quite pos- 
sible, but I have a heart, notwithstanding you hold your 
head above that vulgar appendage, and can not distress 
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you by refusing. I will hunt through my summer frocks 
to see if I can find something that will suit you." 

" If you have a light muslin gown, with a delicate fig- 
ure in it, gathered prettily at the waist, showing a part of 
the arm bare, and a little of a white neck, it will be just 
the thing." 

" But I haven't," exclaimed Bella, briskly ; " I was 
never pastoral in my life. But Mary has a divine genius 
for adjusting a piece of toggery, and so I doubt not but 
we'll manage to get something that will do. But am I to 
sit here, or at your studio ? " 

"At the studio would be more convenient." 

"How can Bella go to your studio alone?" asked 
Mary. 

" Perhaps Mrs. Alford would accompany her," I re- 
plied. 

" If she goes, then I shouldn't see you paint," remarked 
Mary. '* You see how selfish I am ! " 

" I could bring it here for the finishing touches," I sug- 
gested. 

"That would be a satisfaction," said Mary, "but I 
shall be tempted some day to try and get up your 
stairs." 

It was finally arranged that Bella should go to my 
studio and pose for me a few times, in the character of a 
rustic lass. Nothing more was said about Rosina, to my 
great relief, and I soon bade them good-day. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

The weeks went on in their usual way without inci- 
dent of moment. Bella, with the aid of her sister, had 
constructed a costume that seemed to me suitable for the 
figure in my picture, and I made a careful study from it, 
but had not yet attempted to transfer it to the canvas. It 
promised tolerably well, but fell short of my ideal, and of 
my recollections of the graceful Alice. It was impossible 
to paint a portrait of Alice that would do justice to the 
nameless charm of her figure without copying direct from 
her, but I hoped to be able to add a grace or two to the 
figure when once limned on the canvas, and the face I 
intended to paint as well as possible from recollection, 
and certainly my recollections were vivid — ^brightened 
perhaps by many a tear. 

It was near the time when Philip Giles might be ex- 
pected in the city. He had written that he should not act 
this year until late in the season, and that he intended to 
pass some weeks in town before resuming his usual winter 
vocation. 

I was longing to see him, for I felt that I should de- 
rive great comfort and peace from his wise and noble phi- 
losophy. As the days passed, I watched and hoped for 
him with increasing desire, and even began to count the 
hours that kept him away. 

It was while in this expectant mood that one day, 
about the middle of December, I heard a step on the stairs 
that I detected instantly as his, and, hurrying to the door, 
I stood there with extended hands to welcome him. 

I saw at a glance that he was unchanged — as well, as 
cheery, as noble in his simple honesty as ever. 
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" I have been expecting you, Philip," I said, as I held 
his hand. ** I am very, very glad to see you." 

Giles had grasped my hand, and was beginning to 
express his pleasure at our meeting, when he abruptly 
stopped and looked keenly into my eyes. 

" You are glad to see me, Tim — ^that is clear. But 
something else is clear. What, my lad, shadows ? Fever 
in your cheek, a dry fire in your eyes, and a tone in your 
voice like a wail ! What is it, Tim ? " 

" Dissipation, I suppose," I answered, lightly. " But 
how well you look ! You are a little stouter, I think, a 
little more florid in the face, a little merrier in the eye — 
and not a whit less kind in the grasp of your hand." 

" Let me sit down while you tell me the news," he said, 
after another scrutinizing glance at my face. '^ The Al- 
fords are well, of course." 

" Very well." 

" And your little Quaker girl on the Mohawk — she is 
well too." 

" Yes, Philip, I think so." 

" You think so ? " He looked at me again with search- 
ing scrutiny, and, turning to glance away, saw my picture 
on the easel. ** Why, there is your daisy ! I see you are 
keeping the figure back until your hand is ready for it. I 
recall the spot, and see your intention. You are doing 
wonderfully well in landscape, Tim. Where did you get 
so much tenderness, so much feeling, so much sadness, 
too ? The heart, Tim, is a great teacher, and so are sor- 



rows." 



Rising as he spoke, he came and put his hands on my 
shoulders and said : 

" What is the matter, Tim ? " 
*' O PhUip, I can not teU you ! " 
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The touch of his hands on my shoulders, his voice, the 
tender sympathy that looked from his eyes, overcame me, 
and my frame shook as a wave of passionate grief swept 
over me. He was silent for several moments, and then 
said : 

*' You stay in-doors too much, Tim. Let us go out." 

" It is not very pleasant," I replied, without much 
thought of what I was saying. 

" The weather is always pleasant, my lad. Rain is 
sweet, winds are stirring, cold is animating, if we only do 
not coddle ourselves too much. Come, let us go. You 
need to get out of this room, where everything pulls down 
your spirits. An abundance of oxygen, Timias, is almost 
as good a remedy for a pain in the heart as in the head." 

I put on my hat and coat, and we went out together. 
The day was overcast, the air damp and piercing, and a 
great gloom seemed to hang over the town. But Philip 
did not heed these dreary conditions. He started off at 
once at a brisk pace, bending his steps toward the 
park. 

We walked rapidly, and soon were striding along the 
park-paths briskly, and kept on at a steady pace far above 
the limits of that pleasure-ground. Giles talked in a lively 
manner as we walked on, avoiding all serious subjects, and 
evidently trying to raise my spirits by bits of humorous 
description and gleams of homely philosophy. I spoke 
but little, for I was too much entertained by his discourse 
to care to interpose my own comments. After a long 
stretch we turned back, and, when we again reached the 
park, Giles slackened his pace, and remarked : 

" There is already a different look in your eyes and 
more color in your cheek. Walk five miles when you 
have a disappointment, and ten miles when you have a 
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grief. Repeat the operation daily, and a cure will be sure 
to come." 

"There are some griefs we do not wish to walk down," 
I replied. *' It would be nothing less than treachery to 
cease to feel them." ' 

** What griefs are those ? " he asked. 

I did not answer. 

** Timias," he resumed, presently, " I do not ask you 
to tell me what it is that troubles you, if our friendship 
does not prompt you to give me your confidence." 

" I have always given you my confidence, Philip," I 
answered, " and I am going to tell you everything as soon 
as I have the courage." 

" Tell me nothing now. You needed a vigorous con- 
stitutional — I saw that — and I did not hesitate to force it 
upon you. What is there new in the art world ? " 

" I have not given much heed to art recently. I have 
seen nothing, and scarcely heard of anything. Let us go 
to-morrow to the galleries and some of the studios." 

" With all my heart ! " 

" What have you been doing, Philip ? *' 

" Making faces for the sake of fortune, if not at for- 
tune. I have wandered, as usual, disputed with many 
men, and enjoyed my privilege of philosophizing. There 
are a few more bad portraits in the world, and a few more 
good ideas planted in the unwilling brains of helpless lis- 
teners. I have my vanity, you see. I have an exact idea 
of the worthlessness of my pictures, but a profound con- 
viction of the value of my ideas." 

" HavQ you been over new ground ? " 

" I have made a few deviations from my beaten path, 
I came lately from the Mohawk region." 

I held my breath to keep from an outcry as he said this; 
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" The Mohawk ? " I uttered, after a pause, and faintly. 

*' But I did not see Mrs. Grace. I heard that Alice is 
at school, and that her grandmother had with her her sis- 
ter from the West, who is now a widow." 

'* I know," I said, as calmly as I could speak, '' that 
Alice is not at home." 

" You hear from her, of course ? " 

" Only through Mrs. Grace." 

" Don't you know where she is ? " 

" I do not." 

" The old lady is cautious indeed." 

We walked on without speaking for some moments. 

" The Alfords you tell me are well," he presently re- 
sumed. " Have you made any new acquaintances ? " 

At this I told him of the sisters Shaw, and concluded 
by saying that I wished to take him to see them. 

"The invalid sister likes people," I said, "likes to 
encounter fresh minds ; it is her life, the very sustenance 
of her being. I am sure you will let me take you there ; 
in fact, I have promised them." 

" I will go to please you, Timias. What can a man do 
better than to please people ? And then a cheerful, phil- 
osophical invalid is something to meet But I see you 
begin to show fatigue. Here we are, at the gate; we 
have only to throw ourselves into the car approaching, 
for you to find rest for your weary legs." 

We entered the car, and parted at my house-door. The 
next day Philip came to my studio, looking a little grave. 

" Mrs. Alford has been telling you something," I said, 
the moment he entered. 

"I have heard something — yes. But I shall really 
know nothing until you have told me the whole story just 
as It IS. 
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** I have been thinking it over since yesterday," I re- 
ph'ed, " and have determined to confide to you everything. 
We are alone here. Let me lock the door, to prevent in- 
terruption, for when I begin I shall not want to stop until 
the end is reached.*' 

" Will you let me light my pipe and smoke while you 
talk ? " 

** The question is unnecessary," I answered. " There 
are matches, and here is a chair that will accommo- 
date you comfortably. For me, I'd rather stand or 
walk." 

Philip lighted his pipe, seated himself comfortably in 
the chair I had pointed out, and then, after a few mo- 
ments' pause, I began my story. I told it with every cir- 
cumstance necessary to a right understanding, and as 
Philip asked no qnestions and made no comments, I kept 
on without break until everything had been told. 

" There has been a great mistake," said Philip, when 
I had finished. " You were bound to Alice Grace and not 
to Rosina, and she, in her reckless boldness, is alone re- 
sponsible for the issue of the affair. You are not innocent, 
of course, but, of the two women that should suffer, Ro- 
sina is the one. Mrs. Alford should not have sanctioned 
your engagement to Rosina — ^woman-like, her sympathies 
were with the woman nearest to her, the woman she had 
seen and succored. As it is, three people are made un- 
happy — for, although Rosina is not in that category now, 
this will be sure to be her fate — whereas, had justice been 
done, two people at least would have been made happy, 
and the third have very slight cause for complaint. But 
you all yielded to Dodd's bluster, to a mistaken notion of 
honor, and to a woman's tears." 

" I know very well," I replied, " that as it stands it is 
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all wrong, but I seemed to be helplessly entangled, and 
sacrificed myself because I saw no other way." 

"And sacrificed your Alice too. Had I been in 
Mrs. Alford's place, the comedy would have taken a 
different turn. Well, my boy, I am profoundly sorry, 
but I am afraid I have come on the scene too late to 
do any good. Has Alice or Mrs. Grace been heard 
from } " 

" Not a word." 

" I would go and see Mrs. Grace, if that would help 
matters, or I could go to Philadelphia and bombard the 
Dodds; but I can not think it very manly for you to put 
yourself behind a big brother, as it were, in order to fight 
your battles." 

** I can, no doubt, at any moment be relieved from my 
engagement to Miss Dodd," I said, " by simply confessing 
my relationship to Alice and demanding it ; but that would 
really justify the harsh terms employed by Mr. Dodd. 
On the other hand, I am unwilling to obtain my release 
by any underhand means." 

" I agree with you Tim. Well, I'll think about it, and 
perhaps I can evolve a plan that will set things right. 
Meanwhile, I must do what I can to freshen up your 
spirits. Can you not stop work for to-day ? " 

" I am studying hard in order to get a sure hand in 
figure-drawing, for my one passionate desire is to com- 
plete my picture to my satisfaction. I long to put Alice 
on the canvas with all her grace and beauty." 

" But you must not let your passion consume your 
strength. Take me at least to see the sisters, of whom 
you told me yesterday." 

" With all my heart, Philip ! " 

We unlocked the door, and had just reached the head 
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of the staircase, when a familiar rustle of silk reached me 
from below. 

" There comes a visitor," I said. " It is Janette Somers. 
We must go back, at least long enough for me to explain." 

"I hear you, Tim," she exclaimed, from the stair. 
" Were you going out 1 " 

By this time she had reached the passage, and pre- 
sented a gorgeous picture set in a frame of soiled plaster 
walls. She came sweeping in with her rustling silks, her 
trappings, and her feathers, her brilliant face, like a gush 
of sunlight into a cavern. 

" Yes," I said, ** I was going out with an old friend, of 
whom you have heard me speak. Permit me to introduce 
Mr. Philip Giles." 

** What ! The dear old philosopher — not old either — 
of whom you have told me ? " 

She seized Philip's hand effusively, and Philip, whose 
self-reliant nature was never disconcerted at anything, ac- 
cepted her warm salutation politely, but with some reserve. 

** I am glad to meet you. Miss Somers," he said, ** but, 
as you readily surmise, this is not the first time that I have 
seen you." 

"Our real selves are never seen on the stage, Mr. 
Giles." 

" There is a light that always shines through, no matter 
what the surface or the disguise may be," replied Philip. 

" You think you would know my light anywhere, 
then ? " 

'* I think you have a sunny nature not easy to conceal, 
and a generous heart not easy to pervert." 

*' That is very nice indeed," replied Janette, evidently 
pleased. '' A philosopher that pays compliments is a new 
invention, is it not ? " 
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" A philosopher should be a man that reads hearts, and 
honest praise from him ought to be the most natural thing 
in the world." 

** But are good hearts common ? " 

** They are, Miss Somers — ^if they were not, the world 
could not hold together a day. I am not surprised at the 
amount of wickedness there is in the world, but greatly 
surprised at the immense amount of possible wickedness 
that remains nothing more than temptations." 

" I wonder if you are right ? '* said Janette, thought- 
fully. Then abruptly changing her manner, she asked: 
** How is your picture to-day, Timias ? Are you going to 
let me pose, or is this a holiday ? The fact is, this model 
business is getting a little monotonous, and if I hadn't 
thought you would be lonely, I should not have come. It 
is a great relief to find you in the hands of a friend. — Mr. 
Giles, you must cheer him up." 

'' I shall try to do so, yet how is it that he needs 
cheering up with light-hearted friends to took after 
him?" 

"We are too light-hearted, perhaps. But I will not 
spoil your holiday. Tim, will you bring Mr. Giles to-night 
to see me act ? I wonder if I could not charm him out 
of his philosophic temper ? I have a gay, dashing part, 
Mr. Giles, and if you like light spirits and a laughing 
measure, come and see me." 

" I am very fond of a good play," replied Philip, " and 
I will try and come." 

"I thank you very much. Tim, I'll do without an 
escort to-night. Timias is my brother, Mr. Giles, and as 
faithful and devoted as a new-won lover. He takes me 
sedately to the theatre and conducts me sedately back 
again. He sits on guard that no dangerous hunters come 
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near, and nothing can be kinder than the way in which he 
suppresses all my natural impulses." 

** Nothing can be more foolish than Janette Somers 
when she wishes to make out a case," I replied. — *' I see 
you are bent on going ; let me escort you to the front 
door." 

" I would take one of you on each side," laughed 
Janette, '^ if the stairs and halls were wider. But as it is, 
I must go first, like — " 

" Like Juno, with a train of stars," I interposed. 

'^ The image is rather strained, Timias, but I like it all 
the same." 

Janette's caupi was at the door, and, handing her in, 
we saluted her as she was driven off. We watched the 
vehicle until it turned the corner, when Philip took my 
arm and said : 

" How came you to know Janette Somers ? " 

" I have known her since I was a boy. She was a 
friend of Mrs. Tobey." 

'* She is a brilliant creature, Timias. So, you are her 
brother, her Platonic friend ? " 

" Yes, Philip — that is exactly true," I replied. 

** Have you always been Platonic friends ? " 

" I confess," I answered, " that when I was la lad I fell 
in love with her. I was dazzled by her performance of 
Orlando. Is it not a common thing for susceptible youth 
to fall in love with fascinating actresses ? " 

" Are you not still a susceptible youth ? " 

" Yes, Philip, but you know where my heart is." 

" You must indeed be deeply in love with Alice if, 
with your nature, you are proof against this brilliant co- 
quette." 

"I am proof," I replied. "She is like an elder 
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sister. I treat her as such, and she treats me as a young 
brother." 

" I'm glad I have seen her," said Philip, after a pause. 
" But as to the play to-night — I must think about that." 

Nothing more was said about Janette, and in a few 
moments we were at the house in which was situated the 
rooms occupied by the sisters. 

Mary and Bella both brightened up when I brought 
Philip in and introduced him. The invalid was paler 
than usual, and evidently in considerable pain, but the 
appearance of Philip seemed soon to banish her suffering. 
It happened that Frank Foster and Tom Studley were 
there. 

" I thank you very much, Mr. Giles, for coming," said 
Miss Shaw, " but I can give you only half my gratitude. 
If Timias had not brought you, we should not have 
met." 

" All the credit is due to Timias, and all the pleasure 
is reserved for me. Tim knows that above all things I 
like to meet good talkers." 

" And good listeners," I interposed. 

** You are a wanderer, Mr. Giles," said Mary. 

" A peripatetic philosopher, one of my acquaintances, 
with a passion for high-sounding phrases, calls me. If I am 
in any sense a philosopher, it is because I have been so 
much alone, and rumination comes in long walks and long 
vigils, as certainly as light comes with the sun." 

Giles was determined that Mary and her sister should 
talk, and, with his natural courtesy, took care that Foster 
and Studley should not hold themselves in silence. Being 
quick of eye and alert of imagination, he soon grasped 
the situation, and after we had all glanced at half a dozen 
themes, and had proved ourselves a worthy symposiunii 
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Giles became thoroughly enthusiastic in praise of the sis- 
ters. 

'* I think," said he, " that we should call your rooms 
the Moral and Intellectual Dispensary, and some rich 
man ought to put it on a sound and lasting foundation." 

** What an extraordinary notion ! " exclaimed two or 
three at once. 

'' Do you not dispense kindness, intellectual sympathy, 
moral support, encouraging appreciation 1 I don't know 
a better charity that any one could be engaged in. Few 
people know of the fainting hearts, the bitter disappoint- 
ments, the eager longings for the helping word, that are 
all around us ; and women that set their hearts at encour- 
aging the dependent and aiding the weak are true sisters 
of charity. Is not here a useful vocation for your sex ? 
A great many of you are binding up wounds and caring 
for the sick, but the wounds of the heart too often go 
unheeded." 

" We just like ;to see people, that's all," remarked the 
downright Bella. 

" You like to be kind to people, and that all is a large 
all," replied Philip. 

** But they are kind to us," persisted Bella. " Don't 
these young men take my invalid sister to the parks, come 
and read and talk to her when she can not go out, and 
bring her all the chat of the town ? " 

** We come," remarked Foster, " because true intellect- 
ual companionship is so rare." 

"A young poet," said Philip, "likes to have some one 

to whom he can read his verses, some one that will praise 

them judiciously, and criticise them without giving pain. 

Young actors like to talk over their triumphs, whether 

realized or expected ; and young painters are very fond of 
zz 
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giving lessons, when there is an abundance of kindly ap- 
preciation in return. These likings are not weaknesses, 
or, if they are weaknesses, they are of an amiable and 
pardonable kind ; and such companionship is as necessa- 
ry to the life and growth of genius as the sun and rain to 
plants. I repeat, if women would take the lead and or- 
ganize to put down all the censure there is in the world, 
and substitute for it kindly sympathy, we should have the 
millennium." 

** But ought there not to be censure ? " asked Mary. 

" No, emphatically no ! The reason why the world is 
as bad as it is, is because it has been lectured so much. 
Denunciation has never improved the morals of the world 
since the days of Jeremiah to the present hour. Many 
men are better for reading Emerson — none are better for 
reading Carlyle ; in fact, the influence of your picturesque 
scold like Carlyle is to make fault-finding look like a 
virtue, and lead people to imagine that, if they are only 
vehement enough in denouncing other people's sins, they 
will thereby clear their skirts of their own. It is the vice 
of a certain kind of piety that it is forever plunged into 
the deepest concern about other people's iniquities. Your 
devout Catholic goes to church to confess his sins ; your 
acrimonious Puritan goes to church to confess other peo- 
ple's sins." 

" And too often his own virtues," said Mary. 

*'Let us not imitate the censorious spirit in judging 
him, for there is a great deal of good in his class, but 
believe firmly that denunciation cures nothing. There 
ought to be organized an anti-scolding league." 

" Of women ? " asked Mary, smiling. 

" I am compelled to confess," replied Philip, ** that the 
number of feminine Jeremiahs in the world has been — ex- 
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cessive ! And all the time your sex is so full of gentleness 
and sympathy ! Perhaps the abominable doings of the 
men have been too much for your patience, and that we 
deserve the rating we get But while we deserve our 
scoldings, that is not the way to reform us — ^we will suc- 
cumb to your kindly words much sooner than to your 
objurgations." 

" Why do you not organize a new crusade, and preach 
anti-scolding ? " asked Bella. 

'* Have I not said there is too much preaching in the 
world ? L^t us organine the League as an example, and 
coax people into it, instead of preaching people into it." 

'' I am afraid your theory would put too much sugar 
in the world," said Foster. *^I am not sure, despite what 
you say, that salt is not better than sugar." 

'' And an east wind is bracing, even if it does chill us 
a little," said Mary. 

" The best tonics are bitter," suggested Bella. 

'' Is it your notion that a good working shrew keeps a 
town in order? " asked Giles. 

'' If there were not a censorious and fault-finding Mrs. 
Grundy, one very important restraint on people would be 
removed," remarked young Studley. 

*' See how old notions survive ! " exclaimed Philip. 
'' The world must be driven and whipped, in order that it 
may be tractable and proper. Hang a thief, and you will 
stop stealing; drown a scold, and you will stop scolding; 
storm at a child, and he will grow up virtuous I But, you 
see, no body of people has ever tried my plan, and hence 
you know how the old whip and penalty method has worked, 
but you do not know how the moral and sympathetic dis- 
pensary plan would operate. For my part, I believe in 
human nature, and I am convinced that a plan that works 
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well in a narrow circle would obey the same laws in a 
larger circle. But shall there not be a truce to philoso- 
phy?" 

The conversation continued in a lighter vein, and, after 
another pleasant hour, Giles and I departed. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

For the next few weeks nothing occurred that calls for 
mention. I had advanced in my studies sufficiently to at 
last venture upon painting the single figure in my picture, 
and, as it came into shape under my hands, I began to 
hope that I should do justice to the subject. I worked 
from sketches of Bella, in her rural costume, and once 
took the canvas to the sisters' rooms, extemporized an 
easel, and painted from the model in the presence of the 
elder sister diligently for a couple of hours. The sisters 
were enthusiastic in praise of the picture, and declared 
they were sure that in time I would make a famous paint- 
er. Their judgment was of course the lenient, favorable 
judgment of friendship, but I was glad to see that they 
recognized certain qualities that I had labored to give. 

" It has the freshness and sweetness of a June day," 
said Miss Shaw. 

" I feel the soft air and the sun and the summer 
breeze," said Bella. 

" If it impresses the critics in this way, I shall consider 
that I have succeeded," was my reply. 

I still conducted Janette nightly to the theatre, and at 
the hour when the play terminated went for her. But I 
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observed that this attention to Janette disturbed Philip 
Giles not a little. He did not openly remonstrate, but I 
detected by the nature of his questions and remarks that 
it did not meet with his approval. He went with me once 
to see the play, and praised Janette's acting highly, criticis- 
ing it in parts, but commending it as a whole, and acknowl- 
edging that it was a spirited and even fascinating persona- 
tion. 

But in the midst of this even flow of events there came 
a thunderbolt from Philadelphia It consisted of a letter 
from Mr. Dodd, which ran as follows : 

" Mr. Timias Terrystone — 

" Sir : It is with feelings equally divided between re- 
luctance and indignation that I address you this letter. 
I had hoped that, after our last interview, when you ap- 
peared to recognize the gravity of the situation, and to 
feel the obligations of an honorable man, that your conduct 
thenceforth would be consistent with the relation that you 
bear to my daughter, and that I might depend upon your 
faith and honor. It is, therefore, with mingled sorrow 
and anger that I have heard of your dissolute connection 
with improper women. I am informed that public rumor 
in New York assigns you a position, in connection with a 
noted actress, that is degrading to yourself and keenly 
insulting to my daughter. It is asserted that you are this 
woman's nightly escort, that you are frequently -seen riding 
with her in the park, that you are her companion at late 
suppers and in other forms of unseemly dissipation. It 
seems amazing indeed that you have not had a sufficient 
regard for public opinion, or respect for the family with 
which you are to be allied, not at least to conduct your 
liaison in secret 
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** I am also informed that this actress is not the only 
woman with whom you associate. It is reported to me 
that you are very intimate with two women of humble life, 
and that you are seen frequently in their company in 
public places ; in this, as in the other instance, evincing a 
disregard for even the appearance of virtue that shocks 
me greatly. 

*' My innocent and confiding daughter is at present 
ignorant of these compromising charges, for I have hesi- 
tated to wound her delicate sensibilities and tender heart 
by a revelation so peculiarly painful and mortifying. I 
should be glad were it possible to keep the knowledge 
from her altogether, but this can not be done, as it would 
be a great wrong for me to permit her to marry a man 
whom she believes to be the soul of honor, whom she sup- 
poses to be as pure and faithful as she herself is, and 
keep her in ignorance of his real character. And I am 
compelled to say that, were it not for the peculiar cir- 
cumstances attending your engagement to my daughter, 
were it not that in a moment of confiding lov^ she placed 
herself in a position from which it required all my cau- 
tious judgment to extricate her, I should seriously con- 
sider whether your recent conduct is not a sufficient cause 
for a dissolution of the bond that exists between you. But 
I love my daughter too well to needlessly plant a barb in 
her bosom that would inflict an undying wound, and for 
this reason I postpone any definite action, trusting that 
you will recognize the error of your ways, abandon your 
evil courses, and repentingly return to one whose virgin 
heart has from the first been lovingly yours. 

** I am, sir, hopefully yours, 

"Erastus Dodd," 
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The ludicrous pomp of this characteristic epistle tem- 
pered the anger that it excited a little, and it is possible 
that I should rather have laughed at it than been angered 
by it, had there been no reference to the two sisters, whose 
friendship had been so refining and elevating. It was 
monstrous that such an allusion should have been made to 
those pure, those innocent, those admirable women ; and 
had Mr. Erastus Dodd dared utter such a hint in my pres- 
ence, I think I should have resented it in a manner he 
would have never forgotten. I felt that his suspicions in 
regard to Janette were not wholly unnatural, but I won- 
dered how the information reached him. Did he have his 
spies in New York, I asked myself, watching my actions ? 
The thought of such a possibility made the angry blood 
rush to my face, and filled me with fury. In my rage I 
vowed many things — that I would go to Philadelphia and 
demand an apology for the insulting epistle ; that I would 
break my engagement with Rosina ; that I would plunge 
really into dissipation, and show my contempt in this man- 
ner, for his insolent interference with my personal liberty. 

When I had cooled a little, I resolved to go and show 
the letter to both Mrs. Alford and Giles, and ask their 

» 

advice what I should do. Believing it likely that I should 
find Philip at Mr. Alford's studio, where he passed some 
hours every morning, I resolved to go at once. 

As I expected, I found Philip at the Alfords'. He 
was seated with Mrs. Alford, in the little attic sitting- 
room, and had evidently been earnestly engaged in dis- 
cussing a subject of some importance when I entered. 

" I am glad to find you both here," I said, as I went in, 
" for I want your advice. Will you let me read to you an 
extraordinary letter I have just received from Mr. Dodd ? " 

I thought they exchanged glances as I said this, but 
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while I remembered this incident afterward, I gave it no 
heed at the moment. I opened the letter and read it 
through without comment. The reperusal of it stirred my 
blood afresh, and when I had finished I began excitedly 
walking the floor. 

"What do you think of such an outrageous let- 
ter as this?" I vehemently asked. **What ought I to 
do?" 

" The allusion to Mary and Bella Shaw is certainly in- 
excusable," remarked Mrs. Alford. 

" It is atrocious ! " I exclaimed. ** I would not have it 
reach their ears for the world." 

" Nor would I, for they are as innocent as babes. Mr. 
Dodd did not know, of course, that one of them is a help- 
less invalid." 

" His spies are certainly people of marvelous discern- 
ment," I resumed, bitterly ; " was there ever a scandal 
manufactured so completely out of nothing ? " 

" Is the other scandal manufactured out of nothing ? " 
asked Philip. 

I was walking the floor when this question was asked, 
and I stopped in astonishment, looking at Philip, scarcely 
believing that I heard him aright. 

"Do you ask that question seriously?" I inquired, 
after a moment's pause. 

" I have hinted to you more than once, Timias,'^ replied 
Philip, " that attentions, such as yours to Janette Somers, 
would be considered evidence of an attachment between 
you." 

My heart rose in my throat at these words, but I re- 
pressed my pain and agitation. 

" Do you know," I said, speaking in a low tone and 
with forced calmness, " that I have known Janette since 
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my boyhood ; that she is much older than I am ; that she 
calls me her young brother ? " 

** I do not accuse you of anything wrong, Tim," replied 
Philip, " but speak merely of the appearance of wrong. 
Janette Somers is a woman that fascinates men ; that has 
always been surrounded by admirers ; that could not live 
without making conquests. Do you suppose that the 
world knows the circumstance of your early acquaintance, 
or cares for the difference in your ages, or holds its tongue 
because she calls you brother ? " 

" Your intimacy there," said Mrs. Alford, speaking very 
softly and with an effort, ^' has given us all a great deal of 
pain." 

" You have doubted me, then ? Being my friends, I 
am surprised that you did remonstrate with me." 

I spoke these words gently, but I felt rising within 
me a feeling not easily described — of mingled pain and 
anger, of wounded trust, of betrayed friendship. 

** We have heard but little of it until recently," said 
Mrs. Alford, softly, and looking at me with anxious appre- 
hension. 

"We were speaking of it when you came in," said 
Philip, " and had agreed to remonstrate with you. We 
are very much your friends, Timias, and have considered 
nothing but your welfare." 

" You have been anxious to exercise one of the privi- 
leges of friendship, I know, and scold me," I answered, 
doggedly ; ** but you have not exercised the trust of friend- 
ship, Philip. You have wounded me to the heart." 

" You are too sensitive, my dear boy," replied Philip. 

** I would not have been too sensitive had you been 
frank with me. If you had said, ' I have confidence in 
you, but you are wrong,' I would have listened. But to 
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doubt me, to excuse this insulting letter, to believe that I 
could love one woman as I love Alice Grace, not to speak 
of my obligations to Rosina, and yet give myself to a 
vulgar liaison — it is — But no matter ! I owe you and 
Mrs. Alford gratitude for many, many acts of kindness, and 
for this reason I will say no more." 

" My dear boy ! " said Philip, coming up to me. 

" I know your kind heart, Philip," I answered, strug- 
gling to keep back the tears, and to command myself, 
" but will you and Mrs. Alford let me go now ? I would 
rather say nothing more at present. Indeed, I can not. 
Another time I can talk of it all with you." 

** I would not have wounded you for the world," said 
Mrs. Alford, greatly distressed. 

" You have done what you thought was your duty, and 
very likely it is right," I answered; and, moving toward 
the door, opened it, and putting as much cheerfulness in 
my face and voice as I could muster, bade them good-day. 

As soon as I reached the street I started almost on a 
run for my studio, and, when there, closed and locked the 
door. For a long time I paced the floor, a prey to a 
hundred agitations. 

What reply, I asked myself, should I give to Rosina's 
father ? Should I show the letter to Janette ? Should I 
accompany her as usual to the theatre ? Not to do so, I 
argued, would be to yield to an infamous scandal, and 
practically acknowledge the right of Mr. Dodd to dictate 
whom should be my associates. But, on the other hand, 
to persist would be to disregard the opinions of my best 
friends. Yet these friends had not been kind or just in 
this matter. They had permitted unworthy suspicions to 
enter their minds, and I might not wrongfully consider 
myself absolved from all obligations to heed them. 
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I paced the floor for a long time musing on these ques- 
tions. Each turn that I took brought me before my pict- 
ure on the easel, and at last I paused, contemplating it in 
silence, while there came upon me a flood of recollections, 
of regrets, of delights, of impassioned desires. Standing 
there, looking at the image of my beloved, recalling all 
that had occurred and all that I once had hoped for, a 
sudden and desperate resolution took possession of me. 

** I will cut this Gordian knot, come what may ! " I ex- 
claimed aloud, and then, with frenzied impatience, refus- 
ing to myself to consider or debate my new-formed plan, 
I set to work to carry it out. 

There were two or three hours of daylight remaining. 
My picture stood there nearly completed — that is, as near 
completion as my skill and knowledge would enable me to 
carry it — and, seizing palette and brushes, I vehemently 
resumed work upon it, determined that it should be 
finished that very day. I worked in a white heat, passion- 
ately filled with the theme ; and when darkness at last 
stopped my eager hand, I threw the brushes down, declar- 
ing that it was done. 

I then dressed myself with care, and went to Janette's 
apartments. There were some two hours before her time 
for going to the theatre, and I hoped to obtain an inter- 
view with her before that hour arrived. But she was en- 
gaged, and I could not see her. I sent her word I wished 
to be excused from accompanying her to the theatre, but 
would avail myself of her permission to attend her home 
after the play. I did not wish to see her until I could say 
to her what I proposed to say, and this was my reason for 
not meeting her until an hour when there would be abun- 
dant opportunity to speak. 

I filled up the interval as I best could, walking the 
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streets, dropping occasionally into the theatre and mechan- 
ically watching the play for a scene or two ; and, when at 
last the hour arrived, I presented myself at the stage-door. 

We entered the coupi as usual. Janette was in lively 
spirits, but, noticing that I was despondent and silent, she 
plied me with questions as to the reason. 

" I have a letter to show you," I said, as we drew up at 
her door ; " and, if you will ask me to go in, I will accept 
your invitation." 

She was surprised a little, because I had always left 
her at the door, resolutely declining her importunities to 
enter. 

" Something is the matter, Tim," she said, as soon as 
we reached her parlor. " What is it ? " 

"I have here an infamous letter from Mr. Erastus 
Dodd. It is very insulting to you as well as to me, but I 
ask you to read it nevertheless." 

" Read it to me, Timias ; your pleasant voice will take 
off the edge of the insult." 

I read it to her without demurring, and, when I had 
finished, remained for a moment silent. She listened to 
me very coolly, even laughed a little at the pompous strain 
of the epistle, and, so far from resenting it, seemed to be 
amused, if not gratified. 

" What do you think ? " I asked, seeing that she was 
not taking it very seriously. 

" Everything depends on what you think, Timias. I'm 
used to scandals, and have taught myself not to heed 
them. You are the one really concerned. Will you go 
down on your knees, beg Mr. Dodd's pardon, and promise 
to be a good boy hereafter } " 

" I will never speak to him again as long as I live ! " I 
exclaimed, hotly. 
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" But what about Rosina ? " 

" Mr. Dodd| obviously, will not permit, let alone ex- 
pect me, to marry his daughter. I consider the letter a 
dismissal." 

** Oh, this is excellent, excellent ! " exclaimed Janette. 
** I always felt you were too high-spirited to submit long 
to such an exacting, pretentious, pompous old Nero." 

" Are you glad of it ? " 

" Very glad of it. Are not you ? Don't you want to 
be released from your contract, that you may go back to 
your Mohawk daisy ! Have you not been breaking your 
heart over the wretched situation in which you have been 
placed ? I have seen the pain in your eyes, the hollow in 
your cheek, and heard the longing in your voice." 

" I have not been happy, it is true," I replied ; " but 
this letter is none the less intolerable." 

"Oh, that is a very temporary hurt," said Janette. 
" You will laugh over it as soon as the wound heals a little. 
Besides, would not your recovered love prove a balm for 
a much worse injury ? " 

" Then, as you care nothing for the letter or its def- 
amation of your character, and even rejoice in it, on ac- 
count of its .effect on my future, there is nothing more to 
be said. It is monstrous, though, that Miss Shaw and her 
sister should be referred to in the way they are." 

** That is horrible ; but the cure for that is never to let 
them see it. Leave it to me ; I will find some way to set 
their characters right in Mr. Dodd's eyes." 

" Why not your own character also ? " 

" Let me take care of my own character, Tim, in my 
own way. I advise j'^w to explain nothing. The pompous 
brute is not entitled to an explanation, and you would be- 
little yourself if you condescended a word." 
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'* It should at least be explained to Rosina." 

'* Which is the same thing. You should be too proud 
to explain. Be advbed by me, Tim, and do not submit 
to the old tyrant." 

** I will never do that," I answered. 

** That's one comfort." 

"Good-night, Janette," I said, and rose to go. "I 
shall not see you very soon again, although you are pretty 
nearly the only friend I have left." 

" What are you going to do ? " she asked, quickly. 

** I will let you know to-morrow. It was my duty to 
show you this letter, and so I am here to-night. Good- 
night." 

As I went from the room, I saw her standing in the 
middle of the floor, looking after me intently. 

The morning after this interview I rose early, prepared 
to carry out my new-formed purpose. 

I took a long, last look at my picture, then wrote on the 
back its title, " A Daisy of the Mohawk," and reverently 
covered it with paper. I then went to a frame-makers 
and selected a frame for it ; gave the dealer directions to 
send for the canvas, to frame it, and retain it in his 
possession unseen until the time for the reception of pict- 
ures at the spring exhibition of the Academy had ar- 
rived, when it should be sent, with due form and under 
the rules provided, to the exhibition-rooms. This the 
man, whom I knew I could trust, promised faithfully to 
do ; and, giving him an order on the janitor for the pict- 
ure, I left him, satisfied that my directions would be 
carried out. 

I then went to the bank where I kept my small ac- 
count, and put in my pocket the little money I could at 
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the moment command. A few bills were then to be paid, 
and directions given to the janitor in regard to my rooms. 
These details being completed, I sat down and wrote to 
Mr. Dodd a note to this effect : 

" Sir : I am in receipt of your letter, and can only 
express my great surprise at its charges. I decline to 
enter into explanations, or to defend my conduct, except 
to declare that the allusion to two sisters, to whom I am 
charged with paying attention, is an inexcusable insult to 
ladies of the most unimpeachable character. 

'* I assume that you can not wish a person suspected of 

the vices of which you accuse me to become related to 

you, and I therefore beg to say that I release Miss Dodd 

from her engagement ; and remain, 

" Your obedient servant, 

"TiMiAS Terrystone. 
"Erastus Dodd, Esq." 

This being done, I addressed a brief note to Mrs. Al- 
ford. I wrote : 

**My dear Mrs. Alford: I leave town to-day in 
search of a lost treasure. I am indebted to you for so 
many acts of kindness that I shall endeavor to remember 
our last interview with no other feeling than that of sor- 
row. Will you kindly let Philip Giles know what I have 
written, and give my adieus to Miss Shaw and her sister ? 
Believe me, ever 

** Your grateful friend, 

" TiMIAS." 

When these notes, and a brief line to Janette, had been 
posted, I put into my traveling-bag a few personal effects ; 
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and as my painting had been sent for, I closed and barred 
my windows, went out of the door and locked it, and pro- 
ceeded steadily to the railway-station. 

In half an hour I was in the train, with the city, my 
friends, my home, and my past behind me, speeding swiftly 
into a new future — alone. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

The snow was lying over all the hills and meadows of 
the Mohawk, and the river itself lay still in the embrace of 
the whitened ice. The forests stood hushed and somber 
as they lifted their gray network of branches above the 
snow beneath, and the orchards stretched their dumb 
limbs against the sky in patient waiting for the hour when 
the spring should waken them. The sky was clear and 
intensely blue, and the sunlight fell with a cold glitter on 
snow and ice, on roof and tree. The sharp brilliancy of 
the day banished from the soul the spirit of dreaming, 
and seemed to assert the hard and implacable destinies of 
life. 

I had come to the Mohawk with the intention of learn- 
ing accurately how I stood with Mrs. Grace and Alice. 
No word had reached me since Mrs. Alford dispatched 
the fateful letter that acquainted them with my surrender 
to Rosina Dodd, and I could only infer that it had reached 
its destination by the fact that Alice's letters to me had 
ceased to come. I was now determined to explain every- 
thing to Mrs. Grace, and to throw myself on her merciful 
goodness. 

The stage, that in summer ran from the railway-station 
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to the little village hard by Brier Cottage, was withdrawn 
in winter, and I was obliged to either procure a private 
conveyance or walk. As the distance was not more than 
three miles, I resolved to go on foot, having been assured 
that I would find the snow hardened by recent travel, and, 
the walk by no means a fatiguing one. 

My spirits at first rose in the bright, crisp air, but as I 
drew near the cottage they sank, and I began to dread 
the ordeal through which I must go, and to greatly fear 
the judgment that would be rendered. 

When my hand touched the knocker of the old-fash- 
ioned double-door, I had to struggle with myself in order 
to maintain my calmness. The summons was answered 
by a little girl, whom I supposed at once to be a daughter 
of Mrs. Clymer — ^now, as Giles had informed me, Mrs. 
Grace's guest. 

The child invited me in, and pushed open the door of 
the sitting-room, which was occupied by two ladies, seated 
before a cheerful wood-fire, engaged in some sort of 
needle-work. They rose promptly as I stammered forth 
an excuse for my abrupt and unceremonious entrance. 

** Timias Terrystone," exclaimed Mrs. Grace, with as 
much astonishment as her Quaker disposition permitted 
her to feel, " I am surprised to see thee here ! " 

" I am here, Mrs. Grace, without your permission," I 
said ; " but will you not allow me to remain and tell you 
why I have come ? " 

" I did not dream thee would venture to come to my 
house," was the calm but severe reply. 

** I have ventured to come to your house, Mrs. Grace," 
I replied, " because I have been more unfortunate than 
guilty; because, never for a moment have I ceased to 
love your granddaughter." 
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" I do not understand thee, Timias. But do not tell 
mc of thy love for Alice — all that was between thee and 
her is over now. Thee won her innocent heart, and thee 
cast her off." 

" No, no, Mrs. Grace," I earnestly exclaimed, " never 
did I cast her off — not for an instant have I ceased to love 
her, never has my heart cooled in devotion and affection. 
I lost her, but I did not cast her off. Will you let me ex- 
plain ? " 

" Thee is very earnest, Timias." 

" Then you will hear me ? " 

** I love my granddaughter very tenderly, Timias, and 
have been much distressed that this blow should have 
fallen upon her ; but I owe to every man a just and right- 
eous judgment. — Sister," turning to Mrs. Clymer, " is it not 
right that I should hear the young man's explanation ? " 

" It will do Alice no harm to hear what the young 
man has to say," answered Mrs. Clymer. "I think his 
coming here speaks well for his sincerity." 

"Be seated, Timias," said Mrs. Grace; **thee shall tell 
thy story. — Sister, is it not well that thy daughter should 
withdraw ? It may not be meet for her young ears." 

" Well thought, sister," replied Mrs. Clymer. — " Hester, 
go to thy chamber, where thee can find many things to 
occupy thee until I summon thee." 

The well-trained child rose without a murmur, and 
went from the room. As soon as the door was closed, the 
two ladies adjusted themselves in their chairs, and turned 
their eyes upon me in an expectant manner. 

The situation was embarrassing, but I was compelled 
to begin my story. I mentally resolved not to be hurried, 
but to dwell with sufficient fullness on every detail likely 
to aid in producing the impression I wished. 
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I began by describing the incident that brought Alice 
to my attention, of my visit to the cottage, and my sub- 
sequent residence under its roof, of the love that was 
born and grew between Alice and me, culminating in 
our provisional engagement I then explained the reasoi} 
for my departure for the Adirondacks, the circumstances 
of my sojourn there, the meeting with Rosina, the inti- 
macy that followed, and the strange mistake by which 
Rosina imagined that I had offered her my hand. I then 
described my eager return to Brier Cottage, my disap- 
pointment in finding the cottage closed, my futile efforts 
to learn whither its inmates had gone, and reminded Mrs. 
Grace of my interview with her upon her return from 
the West. I spoke of my journey back to New York, of 
my meeting with Rosina on the boat, and described in 
guarded terms what followed, acknowledged the criminal 
weakness that accepted Rosina's caresses, and the fatal 
error I made in not then undeceiving her. I followed 
with a relation of what occurred in New York, of my 
neglect of Rosina, of her unwise escapade in boy's clothes, 
and all the circumstances that hopelessly entangled me 
and led to a fairly enforced engagement to Rosina. 

The ladies interrupted me occasionally with a question, 
but at other times remained as still as statues, apparently 
devouring every word, but making no sign by which I 
could judge of the effect of my story. I went on to re- 
late my intimacy with Janette Somers. This was delicate 
and dangerous ground, and it was not easy to make the 
circumstances clear to those unworldly women. I was 
obliged to go on, but, while I concealed nothing, I en- 
deavored to smooth over some of the incidents, and to 
justify my acquaintance with an actress whose reputation 
was under a cloud of scandal. I dwelt with some fullness 
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on the character of Mr. Dodd's accusations, affirming my 
absolute innocence of the charges he had made, and as- 
serting my right to consider it a dismissal, and I concluded 
by saying : 

*' I am now free from these dreadful entanglements, 
and can bring my heart again to the only one I have really 
loved through them all. Never for an instant have I been 
untrue to Alice, and for the wrong I did I have paid the 
penalty in many hours of sufiFering. I am sure that Alice 
will forgive me — will not you ? " 

** It is a strange story," said Mrs. Grace, gravely, after 
a pause of some moments. "Could such an experience 
have been possible with the fear of the Lord in thy heart ? 
Thee trifled with the affections of the girl Rosina, and 
thee was associated with a vain and ungodly actress." 

" My association with Janette Somers has always been 
an innocent one, as I have already said," I replied, with a 
touch of spirit ; " and the greatest wrong I did to Rosina 
was a lack of frankness. Had I been indifferent to her 
feelings, wholly selfish, I should not have become entan- 
gled in the way I did." 

Mrs. Grace shook her head. *' Thee had not the courage 
to speak the plain truth because thee had dallied with the 
maid, because when thee was in honor pledged to another 
thee became her familiar companion. She mistook thy at- 
tentions, thy willing companionship, and thy friendly in- 
terest for affection, and any young woman might do so." 

" But no modest, retiring girl would have forced herself 
on me in the manner that she did," I answered, forget- 
ting that in defending myself I was ungenerously accusing 
another. 

" If thee did not think her modest," replied Mrs. Grace, 
" was it right for thee to associate with her ? Thee clearly 
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did very wrong, Timias ; and while thy acquaintance with 
the actress may, in the eyes of people of the world, be 
considered innocent, how can the righteous think it so? 
She was thy Delilah in heart, Timias, and thee has shown 
an unholy disposition." 

" You are very severe," I exclaimed, bitterly. " Does 
not your religion teach you to be lenient and just ? " 

" My granddaughter," resumed Mrs. Grace, not heed- 
ing my remark, '' has been trained in pure and holy things. 
She has been taught to fortify her heart against the vanities 
of the world, to love those things only that are noble and 
good, to cultivate a serene, patient, obedient spirit, and one 
watchful against evil. Tell me whether thee honestly 
thinks that a man with thy experiences is a fit companion, 
through the sorrows and trials of life, for a young woman 
like her? Would thee not pine for worldly pleasures, 
unholy pastimes ? Can thee bring to her a heart simple 
and pure like hers ? " 

" No, I can not, nor could any man," I exclaimed, with 
some vehemence. '' Had I supposed you exacted from me 
a nature as pure and exalted as hers, I should not have 
dared to love her. But you are armed against me. If I 
could see Alice and tell her my story, I am sure she would 
be more kind and forgiving." 

" The heart often overrules the judgment, and so thee 
may be right," replied Mrs. Grace. " But I, who am re- 
sponsible for Alice's happiness, must exercise a calmer and 



wiser caution." 



^* Is there no hope for me ? " I cried, with passionate 
earnestness. 

" Our Father above may give thee hope, but the judg- 
ment that I am. moved to speak is final." 

^' Can I not see Alice once more ? " I urged 
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'' It is impossible, TimiasJ 

** Can I not write to her ? 

" I can not permit it. Thee had that privilege once, 
for I thought thee worthy of my trust." 

" Mrs. Grace," I exclaimed, almost with anger, " by this 
harsh course you will break your granddaughter's heart as 
well as mine." 

" If the poor girl suffers, and I fear she will, does the 
blame rest with me or with thee, who proved an unfaithful 
suitor? I must look into the future, and save Alice from 
the wretchedness that would follow an unwise weakness 
now. Her Father in heaven will teach her to bear the 
affliction with patience and submission." 

" I can not give her up," I cried, the agonizing tears 
forcing themselves into my eyes. 

** But thee did give her up," interposed Mrs. Clymer, 
who, with fingers busy with her needle, had listened with 
watchful silence to all that had been said. 

" Never in my heart," I cried, with passionate intensity. 
''Certain maddening circumstances forced it upon me, 
but not for a moment did my love wane. My heart is hers, 
has been hers, and I here declare that I will never rest 
until I reclaim her, or hear my dismissal from her own lips ! 
She was mine, and she is rightfully mine, and this I will 
assert to the end ! " 

*' Thee is very earnest, Timias," said Mrs. Grace. " I 
do not blame thee for that. But I am only doing my 
duty." 

" O madam," I cried, ** can no feeling enter into your 
sense of duty? But I will say no more. I apologize 
for intruding upon your privacy, and thank you for lis- 
tening to my story. I wish you, ladies, both, good-day." 

With my head in the air I strode from the room and 
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the house, and, once without the gate, I rushed in a frenzy 
of mingled anger and humiliation along the snow-covered 
road. 

As soon as my passion cooled a little, I began to think 
what my next course should be. I did not doubt that if 
I could see Alice I should be enabled to convince her of 
the faithfulness of my love, and that only a cruel neces- 
sity had separated us. But how could an interview with 
her be obtained? I had, before going to Mrs. Grace, 
thought that if my appeal should be denied, I would go 
to every town in the country noted for having a female 
seminary until I had found her. But I now began to fear 
that even if I should be successful in my search I would 
find Alice practically a prisoner, and all access to her de- 
nied. I might catch a glimpse of her form fleeting from 
the meeting-house or church on Sunday to the school, or 
by good luck obtain the privilege of exchanging a few 
words with her in the school-house parlor, in the presence 
of two or three ancient dragons set to watch all that might 
be done, and listen to all that might be said. 

But even this, I saw, would be much better than noth- 
ing. The dragons, old or young, that watched us could 
not prevent an exchange of glances, could not prevent my 
face from revealing the earnestness of my feelings, nor 
arrest a mute appeal by those actions that speak as effect- 
ively as words. And then my very coming to her would 
have a world of meaning, would by itself go far toward 
winning my pardon. She would read in my eyes my sor- 
row and my contrition, and would understand that my 
heart still longed for her. If I could stand before her for 
a single moment, I reflected, my search would be far from 
fruitless, and that thought determined my action. 

But which way should I bend my steps ? Should I go 
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east or north, west or south? What probable circum- 
stances governed Mrs. Grace's selection of a school ? Did 
she wish, I pondered, to place her granddaughter in a 
seminary near, where she could visit her frequently, or in 
a remote place, where she would be more secure from in- 
trusion ? It could not be a large town, I speculated, for 
seclusion and quiet were almost equal to human virtues in 
the estimation of Mrs. Grace, and it would be a school of 
high standing, designed purposely for advanced pupils. 
It was to give Alice certain finishing touches to her edu- 
cation that she was sent from home, and obviously noth- 
ing would be suitable for the purpose but an institution of 
a high grade. I must begin, therefore, I saw, by visiting 
the most important seminaries. These were wide apart, 
and the expenses of the expedition I was planning would 
be considerable. I had money enough in my purse to last 
for six or eight weeks, but when this was gone there was 
none I could command for several months. It was not a 
suitable season for my quest. With snow high on the 
roads, and fierce winds prevailing, I could not wander 
over the country as a pilgrim, bearing my staff, obtaining 
rest and food from village inns or willing fanners, and oc- 
casionally purchasing a lodging and a dinner with a sketch, 
or a rude picture, after the manner of Philip Giles, as 
might be done in the summer. I could not stop and 
sketch, and make my quest in part a pleasant pilgrimage, 
but must go prosaically by rail from town to town, sleep 
and eat at costly and vulgar hotels, and wear my heart out 
in the solitude of crowds, and the dreary rattle of huny- 
ing trains. There was nothing to uphold me but my pur- 
pose, and nothing to do but go on as long as my ex- 
chequer would permit. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

My first objective point was a well-known woman's 
college on the Hudson. There I succeeded without dif- 
ficulty in obtaining a list of the pupils. Alice's name was 
not among them. From Vassar I went to Philadelphia, 
and visited the schools in the vicinity of that Quaker 
city, feeling it likely that Mrs. Grace would desire to place 
Alice where there existed at least some element of Quaker 
influence, but it was with no result. I then bethought me 
of an academy in Northern Ohio, conceiving, as it was 
probably near where Mrs. Clymer had lived, that it would 
naturally have its claim for selection ; but my calculations 
proved unfounded. Alice was not there. I then went to 
schools in Central New York, from New York to a serai- 
nary in Northern Vermont, from Vermont to Eastern Mas- 
sachusetts, from the East to the West again, but all in vain. 
At last I reached a Western city, exhausted by my fruitless 
search, low in spirits, and almost penniless. 

Here it was necessary for me to earn some money, and 
replenish my purse. There were a number of art-schools 
in the town, which I visited, and in a short time I succeed- 
ed in convincing the superintendents that my knowledge 
of art would make me available as a tutor. I obtained a 
few pupils, and my earnings soon became sufficient for my 
moderate expenses.^ 

I had no heart in my work, but my tasks occupied my 

mind, stilled my pain, and made life endurable. While I 

worked I meditated on schemes for discovering Alice. 

When summer came the quest might be pursued with 

greater ease, but what course should I adopt ? I could 
xa 
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not answer the question. I meditated and planned, 
schemed and dreamed, but nothing feasible suggested 
itself. Yet go on I must. The days and the months and 
the seasons must be devoted to this passionate quest. 
Somewhere Alice abided, and as she was not hidden away 
in a convent, or concealed in a fortress, or imprisoned in a 
castle, as were damsels of old, there was no unconquer- 
able obstacle to finding her. I had but to work faithfully, 
and success in the end would reward me. 

I had heard nothing of my friends in New York since 
my abrupt departure. I should have been very glad in- 
deed to have Philip Giles as my friend and companion 
in my search, but I stubbornly resented what I consid- 
ered his unkind distrust of me, and was determined to 
pursue my quest alone, and it was also a dogged feeling 
with me that I would never go back to my old life in New 
York until I could return rehabilitated in love and friend- 
ship. 

I was one day walking through one of the streets of 
the city, deeply absorbed in these meditations, when I was 
startled by a carriage suddenly dashing up to the curb- 
stone at my side. I looked quickly, and to my astonish- 
ment beheld Janette Somers. 

** Timias," she cried, " this is most fortunate. I have 
been looking the world over for you. How could you 
run away so cruelly .> Get in and ride with me." 

" That would proclaim my whereabout to the world 
Have I not experienced the notoriety that attends your 
friendship ? " 

" Now don't be obstinate, you foolish boy ! I ought to 
revenge myself by breaking your heart for your base in- 
gratitude. But I can see a barn-door by daylight. You 
are tormented to madness. Ah, this love-sickness ! How 
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it hurts, how it brings down the strong as well as the 
weak, the wise as well as the foolish ! Come, take the air 
with me. It will do you good. You look pale enough, 
poor boy." 

" Will you not excuse me ? " I asked. 

'' No, I will not, for I have been thinking of nothing 
but how I could find you, and do something for you. I 
want to ask you what you are doing to get back your 
daisy. I am passionately enamored of a happy ending to 
a drama, and want to be the good fairy that sets every- 
thing right. It is a luxurious sensation on my part, and 
you must not deprive me of the pleasure of indulging in 
it. Come, Tim, and be a dear good fellow." 

I resisted no longer, and got into the carriage. 

''And so you ran away as soon as your back was turned 
upon us," said Janette, as we drove on. 

** I could not stay in New York another day," I re- 
plied. 

" Great was the consternation at your flight. I went to 
see your friends as soon as I heard of it, and found on one 
floor the two sisters weeping and upbraiding themselves, 
and up-stairs Mrs. Alford walking the floor and wringing 
her hands, while your friend Giles looked the incarnation 
of distress. They were lamenting exceedingly, and blam- 
ing themselves without stint. The next day Giles started 
for the Mohawk, hoping to find you there, but returned 
some days later, saying that you had disappeared, and he 
had been unable to trace you." 

** I am sure they were grieved," I replied ; " but why 
must we discuss that painful incident." 

" Ah, poor boy ! Well, we will not. But how does 
your suit progress ? Have you reclaimed your Alice?" 

** I have not seen her," I answered. 
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*' What are you doing here ? *' 

I told her of my fruitless search, and of the necessi- 
ties that forced me into my present position. And then, 
to change the theme, I asked, abruptly: 

" Are you not here to act ? " 

'' Yes, I am here professionally, and shall appear to- 
morrow night. But I am always acting — off as well as on 
the stage, my enemies say. I think the best piece of act- 
ing, however, that I ever did was between you and the 
Dodds." 

" What do you mean, Janette ? " 

*' How do you suppose that Dodd came to write you 
that letter ? How do you imagine he got all his informa- 
tion ? " 

" I can not guess," I answered ; " the fellow must have 
had his spies." 

" Did I not tell you that I would save you ? Was I to 
permit Rosina to whip you off in any such arbitrary fash- 
ion ? I had my plot, and it succeeded to perfection. When 
you find your Alice, tell her that a woman who loved you 
not only well but wisely saved you from an unhappy fate 
for her sake." 

"You amaze me!" I exclaimed, greatly bewildered, 
and uncertain whether to be indignant or not. 

'* I planned it all, my boy — our suppers, our drives, our 
frequent appearance in public, your acting nightly as my 
escort, were all devised for a purpose ; and I took care that 
all the facts, and many rumors that were not facts, should 
reach the ears of Mr. Dodd." 

" You sacrificed yourself — " I began to say, but Janette 
promptly stopped me. 

" Oh, my dear boy," she exclaimed, " I did not sacri- 
fice myself. Does not the world believe that I alwajrs 
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have a lover at my beck ? Why should it not believe that 
you were one ? " 

'* But my own reputation ? *' 

" Pshaw, man ! Can you not live down a false report ? 
You can not go unscathed. Many a scandal will follow 
you, many a lie will circulate to your injury, but you will 
hold yourself aloof, and time will vindicate you — ^as it will 
in this." 

"But think of Miss Shaw and her sister." 

" I am not wholly blameless there, but I was not so 
much to blame as the sisters themselves." 

" How was that ? " I asked, in surprise. 

" We were fellow-conspirators, my lad. I went to them 
and told them the whole story. They are distant cousins 
to the Dodds, and were naturally astonished to learn that 
you were betrothed to Rosina. They declared that the 
marriage would not bring you happiness, and hence aided 
me in bringing your doings to old Dodd's ears. Of course, 
they never dreamed of any scandal attaching to themselves, 
and I doubt if any has. Dodd never heard their names, 
and had only learned that you were too familiar with two 
women, who, though not so bad as an actress, were yet 
beneath the line of propriety. They did not suffer, but I 
believe they would have been willing to take upon them- 
selves a good deal of suffering to have freed you from 
your difficulties — ^for they liked you, Timias, like the rest 
of us, poor fools ! " 

" Then I was the victim of a conspiracy ? " 

" Are you not glad of it ?" 

" I told you, you recollect, that I could not consent to 
obtain my release by a trick," 

" Well, my dear boy, you didn't consent.- There is no 
law by which you can prevent other people from playing 
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tricks, and if they bring a benefit to you, accidentally, 
pocket it and say nothing." 

'* You are a great actress indeed, Janette ; all your 
sisterly affection was then assumed — " 

'^ Assumed ! I held my instincts in hand, Timias. I 
fought down my heart, I subdued my passion, I was with 
you day and night, and made no sign. I did not sacrifice 
my reputation for you, for I do not know that I have any, 
but I did sacrifice the yearnings of my soul, Tim. I was 
willing and am willing to give you to your delicate, rustic 
daisy, but I am not willing to give you to another." 

" Janette ! " I exclaimed, in wonder and perplexity. 

" You do not know yourself, Tim — you do not see your 
eyes, your fresh cheek, your youthful beauty, your blossom- 
ing manhood, and do not know how calculated you are to 
overthrow the hearts of women. Had I been younger, I 
would have dared everything, and become your wife if I 
could — and I was sorely tempted as it was. I tell you 
all, that you may know all. Go to your daisy and be 
grateful, or if not 1*11 try and win you for myself. I 
do not fear your ability to resist me — few men can do 
that." 

*' I have been very fond of you, Janette," I said, not 
knowing what to say in my conflict of feelings. 

" It was a boy's love — calfs-love they call it — ^but a 
boy's love is very sweet. I should have won you then, 
but I did not see what was coming." 

**And now—" 

" Now my arms would be open to you if you would 
come ; I am your elder in years, but not your elder in the 
power to love. But you would not come, and you are 
right. Hold yourself pure und true for your Perdita, for 
I can laugh and be merry with an aching heart in my 
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bosom. But at least praise me for what I did, thank me 
for it heartily — and be my brother." 

" That's what I was and will be." 

" And you thank me ? " 

" I dare not say that. I wish you had not told me." 

'* Pshaw ! What a conscientious fool ! But you will 
thank me some day. So you are teaching here in an art- 
school on a miserable pittance. Why don't you go on the 
stage ? " 

"I have no talent for acting," was my reply to the 
abrupt question. 

*' You don't know that You can certainly earn more 
money than in teaching art-classes. I am sure I could get 
you an engagement. Why not join my company 1 " 

'*That step would confirm everything," I answered, 
quickly. 

" Still afraid of a little scandal, eh ? " 

" How could I grieve Alice by such a course ? " I asked. 

" You will win her by pluck and not by fear, and you 
will never find her in an art-school. But have your way, 
Timias; you are more difficult to manage than a way- 
ward girl of fifteen. Will you come and see me act to- 
morrow night ? " 

" I must go to my evening class, Janette." 

" Afraid of me, are you ? Humph ! You have more 
cause than you know, and I wonder why I persist in play- 
ing with fire. I wonder if I married a good, sedate man 
like you, whether I would make a decorous wife ? If I 
loved him, Timias, I'd try with all my heart." 

"I'm sure you would. You are self-sacrificing and 
generous — these are great virtues." 

" But not enough to balance a little recklessness. A 
woman may have a heart of gold and a mind as true as the 
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compass, but if she is dashing and reckless the world will 
count her sins on its fingers, and leave not a place to set 
down her virtues. But I am moralizing — ^which is odd, is 
it not ? I really wish, though, you would act. You may 
have great talents — all art is, after all, one. I will introduce 
you again as my brother, and be as Platonic as the moon." 

^ I will promise you this," I said, abruptly and reck- 
lessly ; '* if I can not reclaim Alice 111 do what you wish. 
If all my hopes end in disappointment, then they may all 
end in ruin." 

"That sounds desperate," replied Janette, gravely. 
^ No, you shall not go on the stage. You must make no 
such promise ; you must stick to your idyl, be an honest, 
steadfast, manly fellow. I've seen too many reckless, dis- 
sipated men, to wish the number added to. Do I not re- 
member you at Mrs. Tobey's, so fresh, so young, so inno- 
cent, so manly, so full of the beauty of youth, and shall I 
see it all vanish in the wine-cup and the kiss ? Dear me, 
I am moralizing again. Then you will not come to the 
play ? " 

We had reached the hotel, having taken a long, devious 
route through the city. I sprang to the pavement and as- 
sisted Janette from the carriage. 

" At least," she whispered at the entrance, " youTl let 
me see you again." 

I bowed, and a moment later was alone on the walk. 

I went to my apartment, musing upon Janette's sur- 
prising revelations. Was I in honor under obligation, I 
questioned, to inform Mr. Dodd of the conspiracy Janette 
had planned against him ? He had been culpably misled, 
it was clear ; yet, after all, did this circumstance make his 
course toward me any the less insulting and degrading? 
The accusations having been based on false testimony, the 
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easier it would have been for him to discover the truth 
had he taken the simplest step to do so. Did not the fact 
of a conspiracy make the letter only more outrageous, the 
accusations the more inexcusable, and my right to resent 
them all the more tenable ? Inasmuch as to write to Mr. 
Dodd an explanation would open correspondence, and 
fairly force me back again to my old position, I was great- 
ly disposed to take this view of the subject. 

There was another question brought upon me. Would 
not Janette's discovery of my whereabout bring my New 
York friends upon my track ? I was possessed of a mor- 
bid and no doubt foolish purpose to work out my de- 
liverance alone. I had been so stung by Philip's and Mrs. 
Alford's suspicions that I had repeatedly declared to my- 
self that I would not go back to them until time or suc- 
cess, or some change in my feelings, warranted it. If I 
meant to adhere to the resolution, it would be necessary to 
abandon my pupils and resume the wanderer's staff again. 
I had saved a portion of my earnings, the winter was now 
over, and I might, therefore, resume my search for Alice 
under more favorable conditions. I knew not which way 
to go, but I had intended to give all the days of summer 
to my quest, and it was not too soon to begin. 

The next day I parted from my pupils, and without 
further word with Janette sallie'd forth. Looking back 
now on my action, I can see that I was perverse, a little 
sulky, unkind to devoted friends, and cherishing a number 
of false notions as to my personal honor and dignity, but 
I then thought myself animated by a worthy purpose, and 
clung to my pride and my dreams with equal tenacity. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

X WILL hot attempt to carry my readers with me 
through my wanderings of the next few weeks. I can 
scarcely say that I was disappointed in learning nothing 
of Alice's whereabout, for I had come to look upon fail- 
ure as a matter of course, and a feeling had gradually 
grown upon me that our meeting would be at her old 
home. Some time during the summer she would be sure 
to return to Brier Cottage, as it seemed unlikely that the 
long vacation could be passed elsewhere. It was probable 
even that she would not return to school, as Mrs. Grace 
had spoken only of a year's absence, and 'in that case 
sooner or later I would be sure to find her in her former 
haunts. 

May was now near, and Nature showed the garniture 
of early spring, awakening in me my old passion for out- 
of-doors. My spirits rose as the air grew softer, as the 
grass appeared in the meadows and on the hill-sides, as 
the swelling buds gave promise of the blossoms. Almost 
instinctively my steps turned toward the Mohawk, and it 
seemed to me that the flowers in the fields could not open 
unless Alice was among them with the benediction of her 
sweet presence, and that the valleys and the hills would 
lack their summer beauty unless she were there to per- 
fect it. 

With these meditations in my heart, I paused one day 
to watch some laborers in a field. Some were following 
the plow, and others scattering seed. I stood looking at 
them for a long time, envying them in their placid labor, and 
wishing that I might bury the tribulations of life in some 
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such serene employment. As I watched them, a plan 
slowly shaped itself in my mind. Alice would be sure to 
return home ere midsummer was reached, and how could 
I manage to be there when she came ? Watching openly 
for her return, her grandmother would take the alarm and 
prevent her coming. And yet the only hope of my seeing 
her, of speaking to her, of learning from her own lips 
what my fate should be, lay in the fact of my timely pres- 
ence — and the solution to the problem came to me here, 
watching those laborers in the field. 

As the thought occurred to me I started and walked 
on briskly, for it appeared to me full of promise. Yes, I 
would conceal myself under the guise of a farm-laborer ; 
I would obtain work on one of the farms near or adjoining 
the cottage farm, and there while I labored I could, un- 
suspected, watch day and night until Alice came. 

I had always been close shaved, but recently had al- 
lowed my beard to grow, which was now a vigorous stub- 
ble, and giving promise of an ample growth. With this 
beard, with my skin stained with a wash, that my knowl- 
edge of pigments would enable me to prepare, with hair 
unkempt, with apparel already dilapidated with the win- 
ter's wear, with care in cultivating all the disorder of dress 
that characterizes the laborers of the fields, I might hope, 
I thought, to pass undetected. 

Something had to be done, and this plan seemed to my 
imagination feasible. It was true that I knew nothing of 
the labor I was to undertake, had never handled the tools 
or implements of a farm, but I had health and strength, 
and these I felt assured would be worth the very small 
wage I would expect for them. _ 

The occupation, moreover, would arrest the drain up- \ 
on my nearly depleted purse. Wait and watch I must. 
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and if this device could keep me fed and housed while I 
waited and watched, why was it not practicable ? 

I soon reasoned myself into the belief that it was prac- 
ticable. In truth it took firm possession of my fancy, and 
I began eagerly to arrange its details. I was at that 
time about a hundred miles from Brier Cottage, but in my 
impatience the distance appeared too far for a pedestrian 
journey. I longed to take up my new part with as little 
delay as possible, and nearly exhausted my supply of 
money in the purchase of a railway-ticket to the village 
station. But before entering the train I prepared my dis- 
guise. I stained my face and hands with a wash that gave 
them the bronzed, weather-beaten aspect of one that had 
been much exposed to sun and wind. I put on a much- 
worn woolen shirt, discarding collar and neck-gear. I 
thrust my trousers into my boot-tops, and took care that 
the boots should bear the marks of the road. I put on 
my head a slouching hat, and assumed the uncouth man- 
ner of the rustic. I knew that this disguise would not 
deceive any one that knew me well, but the people in the 
neighborhood of Brier Cottage had seen very little of me, 
and probably none of them would recall the artist that 
haunted the fields and sailed on the river a year ago, with 
the single exception of the farmer that worked Mrs. 
Grace's acres. With this man I saw that I must be on my 
guard. I could easily avoid meeting Mrs. Grace or Mrs. 
Clymer, and hence, if the sharp eyes of Peter did not 
penetrate my disguise, I should be safe. 

I went at once to the farm adjoining Mrs. Grace's, and 
asked for work. 

" What can you do ? " asked Farmer Richland, eying 
me curiously. 

" I confess that I have had very little practice," I re- 
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plied, *' but I shall be very willing. If you will give me 
food and a pallet to sleep on, 1 shall be satisfied until 
you think I am worth something more." 

" You don't look like working-folk," said the farmer, 
suspiciously. 

"I am not from these parts," I answered, evasively, 
" and then I've known better days. I confess that neces- 
sity has driven me to apply to you, but you will not be 
sorry if you will consent. I shall be awkward enough at 
first, but youll find me quick to learn." 

" Are you a college-fellow that is out of money ? " 

*' Not exactly," I answered. 

" Well, you don't look like one really, but you talk that 
way. I don't care if you do take hold. I am in want of 
more help, now that plowing-time is here." 

And so, without much effort, the first part of my plan 
was accomplished. A bargain was soon effected, and I 
entered upon my new duties with a compliant spirit, if not 
with a zealous heart. Naturally I was awkward enough, 
and at first blundered at everything, much to the disgust 
and even astonishment of the old farmer, who could not 
understand how any one could be as ignorant as I was of 
matter-of-course, every-day things. I did not know how 
to harness a horse, and, although I had some notion of 
driving, was without the least practical idea of how to 
guide a team in the furrow, or how to handle a plow. An 
equal ignorance and clumsiness was manifested in regard 
to every tool, and every branch of the various tasks of a 
farm. But not a day, scarcely an hour, passed in which 
I did not learn something, and if my ignorance at first 
astonished Farmer Richland, the ease and rapidity with 
which I learned as greatly surprised him. 

The fields of Farmer Richland lay on the side of Mrs. 
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Grace's farm, extending down to the river, and stretching 
along the road to a point almost opposite that cottage. 
This situation gave me at almost all times a view of Brier 
Farm, so that no important movement would be likely to 
take place there without my knowledge. In several fields 
no immediate view of the cottage could be obtained, but 
usually a very short walk would bring me to a fence or an 
opening in the trees whence the cottage or the grounds 
could be seen. 

For many hours every day, therefore, my eyes wandered 
to the cottage wistfully, and a great longing for the wished- 
for hour would come upon me. If I paused in my work, 
or lifted my eyes from my plow or harrow, there stood 
Brier Cottage serene and peaceful, seeming, like myself, to 
stand expectant of a presence that belonged to it. 

If I sauntered at noon close to the edge of the fields, 
I wondered why the cottage-door did not open and Alice, 
in spotted muslin, did not cross the meadows, did not pass 
through the young grass, with light upon her brow and 
waving shadows at her feet — why she did not fill the picture 
in reality as she ever did in my imagination ! If at twilight 
I ventured into the orchard and stole softly to the place 
where I was wont to set up my sketching-frame, and 
where she had come and stood by my side, it seemed 
that I needed but to whisper her name, and once more her 
radiant smile would fall upon me, once more her hand 
would touch mine and send a thrill of rapture through my 
frame. 

My life on the farm was necessarily monotonous, but I 
began to derive an unexpected pleasure from the daily 
close contact which it brought me to Nature, and to make 
me feel myself a part of the great spirit that lives through 
the forms of creation, whether we call it, after the ancients, 
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Pan, or after the modems, Mother Nature. From this ex- 
perience I discovered greater subtilties of color, lovelier 
ideals of form, sweeter phases of expression, than with 
all my direct studies I had known before. How much 
more delicate was the air, how much fuller of strange 
beauties were the skies, how much more delicious was 
the notes of the birds ! Work did not blunt my sensi- 
bilities, but awakened them, and I sometimes wondered 
whether the secret of happiness was not the art of unfold- 
ing one's self to the divinities of Nature. 

These increased susceptibilities made me long for 
opportunities to paint. I felt how far off these strange, 
vanishing, and inexpressible beauties were from my skill, 
but I longed to try and come nearer to them by the aid 
of my pencil. And when the blossoms came, when the 
orchard trees flushed into pink and white, when the winds 
brought burdens of sweet odors, when all about some 
angeL of light had touched branch and twig and covered 
them with the abundance of beauty, I not only felt the 
rapture of these rare and delicate outflowings of the divine 
in Nature, but I longed with a new longing for Alice to be 
among them. ^ 

If I could, I thought, only paint her in the orchard, 
showered with blossoms, as Danae was showered with gold, 
if I could make her one with this spring effluence, so like 
the rare effluence of her blossoming heart, I should cre- 
ate a new idyl that would bewitch the world. Then I be- 
came dissatisfied with my picture, far away on the Acad- 
emy walls. " It was not *A Daisy of the Mohawk ' that I 
should have painted," I cried out to myself, "but a glori- 
ous 'Blossom of the Mohawk.'" 

I longed to paint, but feared to be seen by my fellow- 
toilers with pencil and canvas, lest they should suspect 
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me to be something dififerent from what I pretended; 
and at best I should have had only a brief space at noon 
or at sunset in which to sketch. But Sunday I considered 
my own, and once a week, therefore, I stole away, with 
materials hidden beneath my jacket, to some nook on the 
river, or some unobserved opening on the hillsides, and 
there gave myself up to hopeful struggles with the intricate 
wonders that sky and air, light and color spread before 
me. 

One day I was seated by the side of a rock on the hill- 
side, where I believed no one could see me many feet dis- 
tant, but where some charming pictures of copse, meadow, 
and river were tempting my eager pencil, when, without 
previous warning, I heard a light step near me, and then 
an exclamation. I looked up, and saw Betsy Black stand- 
ing not ten feet distant. My head was uncovered, and in 
my alarm I instinctively seized my hat and pressed it on 
my head, far down over my eyes, and then bent close to my 
sketch. But it was useless. The sharp eyes of that young 
person had penetrated my disguise and she knew me. 

** Why — why, you are Mr. Terrystone ! " she exclaimed, 
in great astonishment. 

** How do you know that ? " I asked, not looking up 
from my work. 

" Oh, you are ever so different — you have whiskers, and 
grown so brown, and then you look so rough-like, but I 
thought it was you as soon as I saw you. Where did you 
come from ? " 

" Where did I come from ? " I echoed, delighted that 
she had not recognized me as one of Farmer Richland's 
field-hands, "where all tramps come from, Betsy — from 
* over the hills and far away.* " 

" And you are going to stop and see Mrs. Grace ? ** 
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** No, Betsy, not this time. Alice, you know, is not at 
home." 

'* You have never seen her, have you, since she went 
away ? " 

"No, Betsy, I have not. Will she not come home 
soon ? " 

" When the vacation comes, of course. But why don't 
you go and see her ? " 

" Where shall I go, Betsy ? " 

"Good gracious, Mr. TerrystoncI Don't you know 
where Alice is ? " 

" Not exactly. She will have a long way to come, will 
she not ? " 

"All the way from New York city," replied Betsy, 
promptly. 

" From New York city," I exclaimed, in great aston- 
ishment. " Has she been there all winter ? Has she been 
there all the time ? " 

" Oh, dear, dear ! " exclaimed the young girl, in con- 
sternation, " I forgot that Mrs. Grace didn't want you to 
know where Alice is. What will she think of me when she 
learns that I blurted it all out ? " 

" It is a very small matter, Betsy," I said to her, sooth- 
ingly, at the same time bent on learning something 
more. 

But I found that to be impossible, and, realizing the 
danger to my plans of my discovery, I hinted that it 
would be better if she did not mention the fact of meet- 
ing me, or her mistake in giving me information that she 
held in confidence. 

" It' was accidental, Betsy ; but, as it has been done it 
is best to say nothing about it. And what harm can it do 
because I know that Alice is in New York ? It would be 
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as difficult to find her there almost as in the country at 
large." 

" Are you going back to New York, now ? " she asked. 

" Not now," was my reply. 

"What have you been doing to make yourself so 
brown ? You don't look near so nice as you used to be? 
You look like one of those wicked tramps." 

" Are all tramps wicked ? " I asked, more than willing 
that she should believe me a tramp, stopping in my wan- 
derings only for a temporary rest. 

** People say so. We are all dreadfully afraid of them, 
so they must be wicked. But are you a tramp ? " 

" Not a wicked one, Betsy, I verily believe." I put 
away my sketch-book and materials, and walked with her 
toward the road, in order to impress her with the idea 
that I was resuming my journey. "Good-by," I said, 
when we reached the highway. ** You may tell Alice when 
she comes, or if you write to her, that you have seen me^ 
but it is just as well to say nothing about it to Mrs. 
Grace. I dare say you will be glad when Alice comes 
home." 

** To be sure I will, for it is lonesome here without her. 
Alice is the sweetest girl in the world." 

" If you were not so big a girl I would kiss you, Betsy, 
for saying so nice a thing as that." 

" But I wouldn't let you kiss me," replied the girl, 
sharply. 

** Being a good girl, of course you wouldn't, but when 
you praise Alice it makes my heart glad, and I want to 
thank you in some way. Good-by, Betsy; when Alice 
comes back, perhaps we'll see each other again. Will you 
tell Alice that I too think she is the sweetest girl in the 
^orld, and that Betsy Black comes next ? " 
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" I won't tell her the last," replied Betsy ; and then we 
parted. 

** Can it be possible," I exclaimed aloud, almost before 
Betsy was out of hearing, " that Alice is in New York ? 
Could she have been there all the time I was searching for 
her ? " I asked of the air. " Was ever man so mocked 
by Fate!" I cried out in bitterness. Then came the 
question, what plan I should pursue. Should I aban- 
don my husbandry, put myself once more in the garb of 
civilization, and return to my studio, to my friends, to my 
haunts, to all I had abandoned, and then systematically 
begin a new search for Alice ? But summer was now here, 
and while I watched and searched in New York she might 
return to the Mohawk. " Had I not left New York so 
precipitately," I exclaimed, impatiently, " and turned my 
back on all my. friends, I might now secure their help ! " 
But I was alone, alone by willful choice, and there was 
nothing to do but work out my purpose unaided. 

I mused intently on this new problem all that after- 
noon, but came to no decision. But when I rose from my 
cot the next morning I saw more clearly. It would be diffi- 
cult, I realized, to discover Alice in so large a city without 
a clew, and should I find her it might prove impossible to 
approach her. It was certain, I thought, that she was 
kept in great seclusion, rarely going about, never visiting 
places of amusement, and, although likely to be found at 
meeting on " First-day," I should have no other pleasure 
in that case than in gazing on her at a distance. I there- 
fore resolved to remain on the farm, and patiently wait 
until the time came for her return. 

I had heard all this time nothing of the fate of my 
picture. Just before the close of the time for the recep- 
tion of pictures I wrote, without giving my address, to 
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the dealer who had it in charge, reminding him what he 
was to do ; and I also wrote to Tom Jenkins, my artist 
acquaintance, asking him, in case the picture was accept- 
ed, to varnish it on varnishing-day, but giving him no clew 
to my whereabout. 

I had seen a newspaper only occasionally during my 
sojourn at the farm. Richland subscribed to the weekly 
edition of an Albany paper, but the art-intelligence it con- 
tained was very meager. I was permitted to read it after 
the farmer had done with it, but gave it little attention 
until after the time for the opening of the Academy, and 
I then searched each issue for some news of the exhibi- 
tion. Its opening was recorded, and some general state- 
ment given of the number of pictures, and the character 
of the collection. On one occasion I found mention of my 
work in a list of pictures, and this, showing that it had 
been accepted, was gratifpng. 

Two or three weeks after this mention, I became al- 
most transfixed before a half-column article, copied from 
a New York paper, headed "A Picture and a Ro- 
mance," which, as soon as I could recover my breath, I 
read with such a bound of the heart and tingling in the 
veins as one experiences rarely in life. The writer praised 
the painting highly ; he spoke of its many subtile qualities, 
of the success with which light and air were expressed, of 
the delightful tone, of a pervading beauty that no man 
not keenly susceptible to the phases of landscape expres- 
sion could have mastered. The triumph of the picture, 
the writer affirmed, was in the landscape. The single fig- 
ure was neither so well drawn nor so well painted as the 
other parts, but the sentiment of the figure harmonized so 
well with the sentiment of the midday scene that no one 
could discover any essential incongruity between the parts. 
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The writer then went on to say that a most interesting 
romance was connected with the picture. '^ The incident 
of the painting," he said, " is believed to be connected with 
an event in the painter's life, who had painted it as a 
memorial of scenes amid which he had once lived — ' The 
Daisy of the Mohawk ' being the portrait of a lovely girl, 
a fanner's daughter, to whom he became passionately at- 
tached, but from whom a number of unfortunate circum- 
stances had separated him. He had painted the picture as 
a tribute to the young woman who had won his heart, as a 
loving memory of her beauty and the happy hours he had 
known with her, and then, having sent the painting to the 
Academy, he had closed his studio and gone no man knew 
whither. It is not even known whether he is still alive, 
whether he is wandering about the country a disconsolate 
lover, or has left for other lands. 

" But the romance does not end here," the article went 
on. ** The young artist was a waif reared by a respectable 
woman of this city, his parentage being unknown ; and 
now the exhibition of this picture has brought to light the 
fact that he is a descendant of an old Maryland family 
who are naturally anxious to reclaim the lost one, and are 
proud of the genius manifested by this young scion of 
their house. Meanwhile a well-known picture-collector 
has offered a thousand dollars for the painting, and the 
secretary of the Academy will deliver the picture to him at 
the close of the exhibition, unless the painter appears and 
directs otherwise." 

I read this article through half breathless several times, 
and then rushed into the fields to consider it unobserved. 
My triumph as an artist was almost complete, and gave 
me assurance of future success in my profession ; and the 
fact that a handsome sum of money awaited my appear- 
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ance to claim it was exceedingly gratifying. But that my 
unhappy love-story should thus be made public filled me 
with many conflicting emotions — sensations of shame, for 
no man likes the secrets of his heart paraded before the 
world — sensations of pleasure, for might not the article 
meet the eye of Alice, and plead my cause for me ? My 
name was not given, it is true, but she could scarcely fail 
to detect in the title of the picture who its painter was, 
and who stood for its subject Yet the chance of her 
seeing the article was, I feared, very slight ; the Alfords 
would be sure to see it ; they might, indeed, have inspired 
it. Giles and the sisters Shaw would see it ; perhaps even 
the Dodds ; but Alice, the one of all that it would gladden 
me to know had perused and understood it, it was only too 
likely would never know of its existence. 

And then there was the story of my discovered parent- 
age. This part of the article simply filled me with anger. 
I had always declared that I did not care whence I 
came ; that I would make no inquiries as to my father's or 
mother's family ; that having been abandoned by them, I 
should resist a restoration rather than seek for it ; and now 
if I were going to make fame and fortune as an artist, they 
should no more attach themselves to my greatness than 
to the obscurity to which they had consigned me. I dis- 
missed from my mind this part of the article, for, although 
I may have felt some curiosity, I experienced no concern 
in the matter. 

I went back to my labor with some elation. The 
knowledge that I could at my own pleasure step at any 
moment from the coarse drudgery of the farm into ac- 
knowledged position in a great profession, could not fail 
to give me profound satisfaction. 

Notwithstanding my success, and all that awaited me^ 
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I determined to make no sign until I had found Alice. 
The first of all things was to win the young woman that 
had taken possession of my heart. With Alice at my side, 
my art triumphs would confer a threefold pleasure ; and 
these triumphs, it gave me great delight to feel, would 
justify my claim upon her hand. I had now reasonable 
assurance of prosperous days, and this ought surely to re- 
move the objections of her friends. 

About a week after this intelligence reached me I ac- 
cidentally encountered Betsy Black on the road. As I was 
driving one of Farmer Richland's carts I could no longer 
pretend to be a tramp, and I quickly decided that the 
best way to meet the difficulty was to take Betsy in my 
confidence. I jumped from the cart and, asking her to 
walk with me as I journeyed on, I told her the whole story. 
The girl was delighted. Here was a romance that could 
scarcely fail to touch the imagination of any young person 
of her sex. 

" It is just splendid," she exclaimed, clapping her hands. 
** And I'll keep it such a secret ! I'll not mention it to a 
soul, not even to myself, except when I am sure nobody is 
by. Oh, isn't it nice ? " 

** Then you approve of what I've done ? " 

** Approve ! I should like to know who wouldn't think 
you the best fellow ever heard of I To go and disguise 
yourself, to make yourself a common laborer, to sleep on 
a cot, eat c6arse food, work your hands to the bone — " 

" Don't let us exaggerate, Betsy. The work hasn't 
hurt me." 

" I don't care — it is just wonderful ! And Alice will 
love you ten times as much when she hears of it." 

" But, remember, you will spoil all if you betray me. 
Not a word of it must reach Mrs. Grace." 
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" I don't believe anybody will find you out. Nobody 
could do it but me — and Peter. You must look out for 
Peter." 

'^ Peter is too busy with his own work to heed what a 
neighbor's hands are doing. To tell the truth, I have been 
in fear of him ; but you must be true, and we'll trust to 
luck as to Peter." 

Betsy promised again and again the most sacred fidel- 
ity, and, when she had gone over the story times enough 
to satisfy her, she left me, and jumping into the cart I 
drove on. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

At last July was close at hand, and I began to count 
the days when Alice might appear. The sweet-brier on 
the walls of Brier Cottage was in bloom, the roses were out 
in the gardens, the syringa was white with blossoms, which 
filled the air with their sweet odor, the honeysuckle was 
heavy with its sweet scents, trees and bushes were in the 
full splendor of their summer green, and all the land 
smiled in beauty. The brier-bushes and the roses should 
not have bloomed, I thought, until Alice came ; and the 
daisy should not have flowered in the meadow until this 
fairest daisy of them all had come to vie, with their grace 
and delicate beauty. 

The day and the hour came. Never shall I forget 
them. I was in a hay-field adjoining Mrs. Grace's farm, 
pausing at moments in my task to enjoy the sweet scents 
of the new-mown hay, when I saw, with a rapture not to 
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be described, a well-known figure all in white leave the 
cottage and come down through the meadow to the clus- 
ter of trees which I have so often mentioned. 

My heart beat rapidly as I watched her approach ^ A 
great lump rose in my throat, and my limbs fairly trembled. 
She reached the trees, and stood partly in their shadow, 
but the light came down through the branches and fell on 
her in vivid spots, such as I had often seen in my dreams. 

I hesitated only for a moment, and then, dropping the 
pitchfork that I held in my hands, I went rapidly toward 
the spot. A fence intervened, which I sprang lightly over. 
As I approached the trees, her back was toward me. She 
was clearly absorbed in a reverie, for she did not hear the 
rustle of my feet in the grass. 

I drew near, and then stood still. How hushed seemed 
all the world ! There was the hum of a bee, a slight 
movement of air in the tree-tops, and a just visible play 
of the grass as it bent and liftied in the currents of air that 
floated upon it — trifles that I noticed despite my absorp- 
tion in one great hope, for they seemed to make more ob- 
vious the heavenly calm that rested over all — seemingly a 
precursor of peace to come. For a moment I stood still, 
then went a little nearer and spoke. 

** Alice, do you not know me ? " 

She turned quickly, with a start and a gasp, her face 
radiant with its old smile, her hands instinctively ex- 
tended ; then a look of bewilderment swept over her face, 
her hands dropped, the blood rushed into her cheeks, her 
frame trembled, and she cried : 

** Oh, why have you come 7 " 

" To prove to you that I have never in my heart been 
faithless, and to win your love again,** was my answer. 

The tears sped to her eyes, and still trembling she 
13 
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buried her face in her hands, answering me only with 
sobs. 

** Alice," I exclaimed, impetuously, " I have never for 
one moment creased to love you ! A cruel entanglement 
separated me from you, but from this I am now free. 
Will you listen to me ? Will you believe me ? " 

" How could you ? " was the answer that came, broken 
by her sobs. 

'^ Let me tell you what has happened, and how it hap- 
pened. I was to blame, but I never faltered in my love. 
Believe me, Alice, as there is a heaven above us, I shall 
speak nothing but what is true." 

"Did not your friend write?*' she asked, her voice 
tremulous and broken. " Is it not true that you were 
pledged to another ? Did you not give me up, when you 
had said that you would be faithful all your days } " 

'* Hear my story, Alice," I answered. " Do not deny 
me the privilege of pleading my cause. Even criminals 
claim that right." 

She bent her head, as if in assent, and, almost stagger- 
ing, leaned against one of the trees for support. I did 
not wait, but with the eloquence of earnestness told her 
swiftly, almost wildly, all the circumstances that had in- 
volved me with Rosina Dodd, and how it was that I be- 
came free. 

" Alice," I cried, as I finished, " I love you with all 
my heart, and I believe that you love me, and there is no 
reason why we should not be again as we once were. At 
least, give me another opportunity to prove my constancy. 
I will wait, but I can not live and lose you." 

" I do not doubt your honesty and your good inten- 
tions, Timias," she rejoined, now speaking calmly and 
with great gentleness, " but how can I think of you as I 
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once did ? And how are you really free ? Rosina Dodd 
has not released you. Her father was deceived when he 
wrote you his angry letter. It is all sp strange, so un- 
worthy, so unlike what righteous men and women do, that 
I am greatly troubled. I will do nothing unjust, if Heaven 
will guide me. It would be very sinful for you to marry 
Rosina if you do not love her, but you gave your promise, 
and it is sinful to break a promise." 

" Is not your heart your guide ? " I asked. 

** Are we not told that the heart deceives ? Timias, I 
told you once that my heart is yours, and it has never 
changed, but I dare not trust myself." 

" You still love me, then ! " I exclaimed, with rapture^ 
" If your heart remains mine, I shall win you. I have 
waited here for months — " 

'* Waited here?" she interrupted, for the first time ap- 
pearing to notice my rustic appearance. 

"Yes, Alice; like Jacob for Rachel, I have waited, 
and will still wait, even if, like Jacob, I wait in bondage 
many years. Your grandmother would not tell me where 
you were, and hence I went in quest of you, but my most 
diligent search could not discover your hiding-place. I 
went ever)rwhere, I inquired everywhere, I traveled and 
searched until an empty purse compelled me to desist. 
Then I came here. I was sure that at some time you would 
return to your old home, and I determined to remain near 
the spot until you did so. I hired myself to Farmer Rich- 
land here now some two months ago, and here I have 
worked, doing the rough labor of the farm, watching for 
you, waiting for you, thinking only of you." 

" This is wonderful ! " exclaimed Alice, tears once 
more in her eyes, and a deep flush coming into her cheeks. 
" You abandoned your art, your friends, all for me ! " 
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** All for my love of you, Alice. I do not like to be 
the narrator of my own doings, but all that I have said is 
true, and, if this weighs nothing in my favor, set whatever 
task you please to test the sincerity of my passion, and I 
will submit." 

" Grandmother will be pleased to hear this, I am sur^" 
said Alice. 

** Your grandmother opposes me stiU." 

** She is very strict, and fears you would not make me 
a good and true husband. But you must be faithful if 
you could give up so much for me." 

" It is nothing, Alice ; it simply seemed to me the 
only plan to reach you. Since I have been here I have 
learned that a picture of mine at the Academy has been 
a great success, and that a large sum of money will be 
paid to me for it when I return to New York. But I will 
not return unless I can go with your love mine once more. 
Shall I tell you what the picture is ? *' 

Alice looked up with her eyes gleaming with pleasure, 
and whispered : 

** I know." 

" You know '> " 

" I have been in New York, and was taken to the ex- 
hibition, where I saw the picture. I knew the meadow, 
the trees, the distant glimpse of the river, and I thought 
it was yours before I heard the name." 

" Did it not convince you where my heart is ? " 

" It convinced me that your heart was once in these 
fields, but I always believed that. It did not tell me," a 
little playfulness coming into her tones, " that your heart 
remained here." 

" I began that picture after my troubles," I exclaimed ; 
'^ it was my solace, my salvation, during all those unhappy 
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months. When you have heard these things from others, 
will you not believe me ? " 

" I do not doubt you, Timias." 

Then I went close to her, and stretched out my arms. 

" Alice, take me ! " I cried. " My heart has been very 
heavy." 

I could see that she trembled. Her bosom heaved, 
her lips quivered, and she answered, in a broken voice : 

" I love you, Timias, but you must wait a little while. 
Grandmother must be satisfied." 

** Your grandmother ! " I exclaimed, with impatience. 

** Grandmother is the same as my mother — ^how could I 
rightly disregard her wishes ? But I know she will be just 
to you and good to me. We must wait a little, Timias — 
that is all. Hush ! There is some one coming." 

A step was heard in the adjoining field, and presently 
Farmer Richland came near where we were standing, evi- 
dently somewhat angry. 

" What are you doing here ? " he asked, roughly. " Is 
this the way my work is done ? How is the hay to be 
cured, with you idling under the trees ? " 

" Here is a lady, farmer," I answered. 

"Who cares—" 

" Stop, if you please," I said, interrupting him sharply. 
" Miss Grace," I continued, addressing Alice, " I beg your 
pardon for detaining you." Then I whispered, " To-mor- 
row, here." To this she nodded. I then lifted my hat, 
and leaping the fence joined the farmer, while she hastened 
toward the cottage. 

** Never mind the hay, farmer," I exclaimed, buoyantly ; 
" you need not pay my wages for to-day, and if the hay is 
spoiled, you may keep back my earnings until it is made 
good." 
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** You are mighty independent," growled the farmer. 

" Have I not done well since I have been with you ? " 

" For a green hand, yes," he answered. 

" What more can you ask t ** I replied. " And I have 
worked a thousand times better than you dream." 

** Don't talk riddles, man. I don't think Widow Grace 
will like you talking with her granddaughter; so you had 
better keep off from Alice." 

" Perhaps Widow Grace wants help on her farm," I 
suggested. 

" Her man hires her help," answered the farmer. 

" But I did this young lady a service once, and I asked 
her to speak a word for me.'' 

"Do you want to leave me?" asked the farmer, 
quickly. " Ain't you satisfied ? " 

"Who knows?" I answered, lightly, and began toss- 
ing the hay with a zeal that soon made up for lost time, 
even in the eyes of the watchful farmer. 

The next day I rose with a heart lighter than I had 
known for many a day, and, going about my duties, im- 
patiently counted the hours until I could meet Alice again. 
At last she appeared, crossing the meadow as before, but 
this time I was sure with a lighter step. I hastened to 
the place, and stood waiting for her with extended arms, 
but she would not let me embrace her, although her face 
was joyous. 

"Not yet, dear Timias. My heart is yours just the 
same. I have told grandmother a little, but she is dis- 
trustful, and will not yield until she is assured that it is 
right for her to do so. It will come in time, I am sure 
of it." 

" And this is all you have to tell me ? " I exclaimed, a 
shadow coming upon my heart. 
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"No, not all," she replied. 

" Is the rest pleasant ? 

" You may think so.' 

" Tell me what it is." 

" It is only a message, Timias,*' she answered, looking 
at me from under her eyebrows. 

" From whom ? " 

" From my heart," she whispered. " I have been think- 
ing, thinking, thinking of all you told me yesterday, and — " 

" And what, Alice ? " 

" That I believe every word of it." 

" This is happiness, Alice ! " 

" But — " she interrupted. 

"There is a* but/ then?" 

** I will love you, Timias," she said, softly, " and be 
yours, if Rosina Dodd will let me." 

" Rosina ! " 

** Do you not see," she said, hastily, " that there must 
not be that obstacle between us ? Grandmother will con- 
sent in time, and my heart consents now, but could we be 
happy with this poor girl's heart wronged ? 1 am very sure 
now that you have really been true to me always, but my 
conscience could not be at ease with that wrong unre- 
dressed." 

*' What shall I do ? " I asked. " Go to her and ask her 
to release me ? " 

" Any woman would release a lover when asked to do 
so, even if her heart broke afterward. But you need not 
go to her." 

" Why, Alice ? " 

" Because she is coming here ! " 

"Do you mean what you say?" I asked, in great 
surprise. 
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*' That is what I mean, doubting Timias. Grand- 
mother has received a letter from her, and she will be 
here to-morrow." 

"She pursues me sharply, does she not?" I exclaimed, 
morosely. 

'* I doubt if she knows that you are here. It is the 
picture that has done it all " 

** You are a tantalizing angel this morning, Alice. Will 
you not tell me what it means, in a single sentence ? " 

**If I have the breath, you man of impatience. It 
seems, by Miss Dodd's letters, that she saw your picture 
and recognized it as a sketch she saw in your studio, that 
she went to your friend Mrs. Alford, who told her the story 
of the painting, and gave her grandmother's address. She 
has written to ask permission for her father and herself to 
call on us." 

** This is nothing but determined pursuit," I exclaimed. 

"Do you think any young woman would pursue a 
lover in that way?" asked Alice, in surprise. "Did she 
ever know of — of — " 

*' My attachment to you ? " 

" That is what I mean, Timias." 

" No, I think not," I answered. 

"Do you not think, Timias, that if she had known 
everything, she — that Is, things would have been differ- 
ent ? " Alice looked at me in a watchful manner, to see 
what the effect of this remark would be. 

" I think that Rosina Dodd, when she gets one idea 
into her head, never has room for another," was my un- 
compromising reply. *' She is coming here, then? This is 
certainly scartling. I must make a change in my appear- 
ance, change my front from rustic husbandman to gentle- 
manly artist.'* 
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"Oh, do not," exclaimed Alice, eagerly, " do not ! I 
am sure, that when grandmother sees you as a farmer, half 
of her objections will vanish. She is afraid of artists, and 
so am I, a little," looking up with a smile. " They are to 
us rustic folks strange beings, Timias ; but a farmer — that 
is something grandmother can understand ; she has lived 
among them all her life, you know, and honest labor seems 
to her the right and noble thing for a man." 

" And then you like me as a country clown ? " 

" Don't say clown, Timias," was her reproachful reply. 
" We like manliness, whether the clothes are rough or not. 
Perhaps this is due to our country training. We like kind 
hearts under plain exteriors, and honest souls even if the 
hands be a little rough." 

" There are certain unexpected delights in this world," 
I replied, laughing. " I had no idea that when I let my 
hair go uncut, and my beard untrimmed, put my feet into 
ponderous boots, wore dilapidated clothes and a weather- 
beaten hat, that I had chosen the way to your heart." 

"Yes," answered Alice, seriously. "It was when I 
learned that you had worked on Mr. Richland's farm that 
my heart surrendered." 

" But suppose Rosina should also be charmed with my 
rustic disguise, and insist on the bargain ? " 

"JDo not be trivial, Timias," said Alice, looking grave. 
" Is it right to jest about Rosina ? " 

" I am too hopeful to be grave, Alice," I replied, " and 
too deeply in love to be trivial." 

" I wish — " said Alice, looking down and hesitating. 

" What do you wish, Alice ? ' I asked. 

" I can not say. I hardly know. Perhaps it is all for 
the best. I have learned since I first met you that the 
world is bigger than I had supposed, and that there are 
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many ideas I never dreamed of. Life here is so serene, 
so simple — why should there be life full of turbulence and 
vanity, of struggle and restlessness? But I am talking 
like a preacher ; I am going to try and see things as you 
see them — except — " 

•' You hesitate." 

*' I do not think I could like Janette Somers," she said, 
plucking at some grass she held in her hands. 

** Yet she was noble and generous." 

'* I am afraid, Timias, that it was generous impulse 
rather than generous principles. But I will not blame her, 
I will blame no one. What right have I to judge ? I am 
sure there is Aunt Clymer on the porch looking for me. 
Good-by, Timias, until to-morrow." 

She ran away before I could even take her hand. I 
watched her cross the meadow, go into the garden, and, ere 
she entered the house, turn toward where I was standing. 
At that distance I could not see her face nor hear her 
speak, but through the soft summer air a voice sounded 
in my ears, and all the space seemed to be lighted up with 
a smile that I knew was hers. 

In the morning I discharged myself fi;om Farmer Rich- 
land's service. He grumbled because I left him in the 
midst of the haying, but I told him that while I would not 
take his wage, I would help him a part of the day, and pos- 
sibly would not forsake him altogether until his hay was 
safely housed. 

I went into the field for a few hours, but I was restless, 
and my eye was too busy watching the approaches to 
Brier Cottage to heed my task. At last I threw down my 
implement and walked toward the road. Almost as I 
reached it I saw an open carriage approach. I drew back 
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out of sight as it came nearer and went swiftly by, and 
I saw that it contained Mr. Dodd and Rosina. But 
another person was sitting with them — a man in a closely 
buttoned coat, with black whiskers encircling his face, a 
long, prominent nose, heavy eyebrows, and wearing a tall, 
silk, over-polished hat. I recalled at once the mysterious 
visitor to my studio, and wondered greatly at his presence 
with the Dodds. 

I soon dismissed this circumstance in other thoughts. 
How should I pass the ordeal that awaited me? How 
explain, how defend myself, how so guide events that I 
should be enabled to enter safely into the port I desired 
to reach ? I could not answer these questions, and walked 
on full of uncertainty toward the cottage. I saw the car- 
riage stop before the house, its occupants alight, go through 
the gate and up the garden-path to the porch. 

I went slowly, not too eager to meet Rosina and her 
father, and not wishing, moreover, to break into the in- 
terview at too early a stage When at last I reached the 
gate, my heart beat with" expectation. The stranger had 
not entered, but was seated on the porch smoking a 
cigarette, and clearly did not recognize me as I walked up 
the path. The door stood open, and I could hear voices, 
and as I reached the entrance I heard Rosina say : 

" Where can he be ? I do hope nothing has happened 
to him." 

Then I entered, and, stepping into the room, said, 
simply : 

" I am here, Rosina." 

She sprang to her feet with a cry, and then paused in 
astonishment. Alice also rose, her face calm but hopeful ; 
while Mrs. Grace, with her accustomed self-possession, 
bent her eyes upon me and said : 
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" Is it thee, Timias ? " 

"I should not have known you," exclaimed Rosina. 
" What does it mean ? What have you been doing ? " 

" I accepted your father's dismissal, Rosina, and then 
went in search of one whom I had greatly wronged." 

** Why did you not come to me ? " replied Rosina, with 
impetuous feeling. " Did you not believe I could be just 
and generous ? Could you imagine that I would insist 
upon claiming the hand of a man who confessed that his 
heart was not mine? You were very unjust to me, 
Timias." 

** Few people, my dear," interposed Mr. Dodd, " can 
realize the generous and romantic nature of your dis- 
position. — My daughter, sir," turning to me, " has one of 
the noblest hearts in the world, and, instead of blaming 
you for the extraordinary circumstances, which I need not 
repeat, that led to her surrender of her young and virgin 
affections, has been willing from the first to acquit you of 
all intentions of wrong, and to pardon you." 

** Papa," exclaimed Rosina, " do not dwell on my gen- 
erosity, please. How could any woman do otherwise ? I 
was foolish, romantic, ready to invest every trifling inci- 
dent with a meaning it did not possess, and did not at all 
understand as I now understand. — Mr. Terry stone," she 
continued, addressing me, " I am going to ask one great 
favor of you." 

*' I sincerely hope I can grant it," I replied. 

** To forget everything that has occurred between you 
and me, to believe that I am very much your friend, and 
to think of me kindly." 

** Noble girl ! " muttered Mr. Dodd, sotto voce. 

" Rosina ! — Miss Dodd I " I cried, overcome by this 
generous conduct, and looking eagerly toward Alice. 
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" And Miss Grace is going to forgive me, and you too, 
Mrs. Grace," resumed Rosina, addressing Alice and her 
grandmother. " I liked him very much, Mrs. Grace, but 
I had no right to try and make him love me. I did a 
desperate thing when I ran away and went to his studio, 
but no one could have acted more honorably than Timias. 
If he gave up Alice, he thought it was the only thing he 
could do. I have thought it all over and over, and I am 
sure you and your granddaughter ought to forgive him. 
But I know that Miss Grace does — I see it in her eyes." 

"My daughter's noble nature makes her believe in 
every one's generosity," remarked Mr. Dodd. "If she 
did not take such glowing and romantic views of life, her 
chances of happiness would be much better." 

" But do tell me, Timias," exclaimed Rosina, not wait- 
ing for Mrs. Grace's answer to her appeal, " why are you 
got up in this queer fashion for ? I hardly knew you at 
first. Have you been on a tramp ? You look as if you 
had been working in the fields." 

" His garb," said Mr. Dodd, eying me curiously, " is 
certainly exceedingly rustic. Had I not known him be- 
fore, I should scarcely suppose him to be a gentleman." 

" I have been working in the fields," I replied, quietly. 

" Yes, and I know all about it," here broke in Betsy 
Black, who had entered unobserved through the open 
door. " He has been working ever so long for Farmer 
Richland, just that he might be here when Alice came 
back. He would steal away on Sundays just to sketch 
and paint, and I found him once, but I didn't know then 
he was working for old Richland. I thought he was on 
a tramp. But the next time I saw him he told me, and I 
promised to keep it a secret. He did it all because he 
loved Alice." 
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"Do you mean," exclaimed Rosina, clasping her 
hands, '' that he disguised himself as a rustic, working in 
the fields every day, living on common food, sleeping on 
straw in the bam — was there ever anything so romantic ? 
Why, Alice Grace, is that not true love ? " 

Alice went to- Rosina and took her hand, but did not 
speak. 

" And then to think," resumed Rosina, " how romantic 
it all was in finding him out — all because he painted a 
picture which he called * A Daisy of the Mohawk ' ! I 
knew it was his the moment I saw it, and said to papa that 
we must go to the Mohawk and find the lost one and then 
I went to Mrs. Alford — dear me, it is a perfect little ro- 
mance ! Mrs. Alford told me all about Alice and the pict- 
ure, and I said to papa that we must go at once and see 
Mrs. Grace, and let her know that I gave him up. Of 
course I gave him up — that is, I would have done so, 
but he had run away, and settled the matter for him- 
self." 

" So generous ! " said Mr. Dodd, with a heavy sigh. 

" Mrs. Grace," continued Rosina, " don't you think he 
has proved himself to be a true and loyal lover ? " 

** Has Timias done all this 1 " asked Mrs. Grace, a 
slight tremor in her voice. 

** Yes, grandmother," replied Alice, who had gone to 
her grandmother's side, and laid her hand on her shoulder. 

" Alice," resumed the old lady, after a moment's pause, 
" thee knows that our Father teaches us to rely on an in- 
ward monitor, which, if we faithfully obey^ will never mis- 
lead us. If sure we have heard it rightly, it is our duty to 
obey it." 

"You will give him to me, grandmother.^" answered 
Alice, blushing deeply. 
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*' It is the Lord that gives," answered Mrs. Grace. " It 
shall be as thee wishes." 

Then Alice, greatly frightened at this public exhibi- 
tion of her feelings, tried to slip away, but -Rosina ran to 
her, and wound her arms around her waist, and then the 
two girls, as if by magic, glided from the room. 

As they disappeared, I turned to Mrs* Grace, and, 
kneeling by her side, kissed her on the forehead, for I had 
no words to speak that which was within me. 

Mr. Dodd I took cordially by the hand, and Betsy 
Black I could do no less than reward with a hearty kiss on 
her cheek. My happiness was too great for the narrow 
confines of the room, and I went out on the porch, to 
breathe it to the summer air. 

But there I encountered the stranger. Mr. Dodd, 
who had followed me, apparently suddenly remembered 
his presence, and said : 

" This is Mr. Doolittle, a distinguished detective. He, 
too, has been searching for you, and on a matter of very 
great importance." 

" Ah ! Mr. Terrystone, the famous artist," said Mr. 
Doolittle, his flexible eyebrows lifting and falling as he 
spoke. ** Quite changed, sir, since I saw you in New 
York." 

" Somewhat," I answered, distantly. — " Is Mr. Doo- 
little a detective ? " I asked, turning to Mr. Dodd. 

" Mr. Doolittle is professional," answered Mr. Dodd ; 
** and he has astonishing news for you." 

"Yes, Mr. Terrystone," said the stranger, "I have 
the immense satisfaction bf being enabled to inform you 
that the Terrystones of Maryland claim you as the de- 
scendant of their old and honorable family. I have suc- 
ceeded in establishing the truth of their surmises by the 
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most unquestionable evidence, and they now wait for you 
with open arms — " 

" Sir," I interrupted, with some emphasis, ** I imagine 
that I know the story you are going to tell me. A young 
scion of their house thought fit to marry a lady against 
their wishes — a lady that did not suit their family notions 
of distinction; that a clandestine marriage ensued, and 
my father was disowned in consequence ; that he died, but 
they extended no helping hand to his young widow or her 
child ; and that even when the unhappy woman perished 
alone, unknown, uncared for, they permitted her offspring 
to pass into strangers' hands ! This is the common story, 
and I dare say it is what you have to repeat" 

" The story is something to this eflFect," replied the 
stranger, looking at me curiously, and uncertain how to 
take me. 

" And that now they condescend to acknowledge the 
waif, forgive his dead father and mother, and will admit 
him into their charmed circle ? " 

" You have a strange way of putting it, sir," answered 
Mr. Doolittle. 

" Sir, I reject their proffer, whatever it may be," I re- 
plied, hotly. " I have lived among friends that have loved 
and cherished me, and I will have no other. My father's 
family may forgive the past, but I never shall. I do not 
know all the wrongs and misery my poor mother suffered, 
but I have imagined many times something of what they 
must have been, and I shall abide forever in that remem- 
brance." 

"You will not! — you refuse — ^you disdain? — " ex- 
claimed the stranger in an astonishment that left him 
breathless. 

" I refuse everything," I answered. " I will not accept 
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at this late day their new-bom affection, nor put myself 
under their family dominion, nor be anything but the in- 
dependent Terrystone I have been in the past. I do not 
think I shall disgrace the name — let that be their con- 
solation. Sir, this is my final answer." 

And, turning on my heel, I went through the garden, 
and crossed the meadow to the group of trees for evermore 
associated with Alice, where presently she joined me. 

I have no more story to tell. Mrs. Grace insisted that 
two years must pass before she could give me Alice, and 
this time is now nearly ended. I went abroad to study for 
a year in the art-schools of Paris, and returned with en- 
larged experience and greatly strengthened in skill. 

I recovered all my friends. Philip Giles has never 
quite forgiven me for running away from him, but the 
grasp of the hand is as cordial as ever; and Mrs. Alford 
is too kind of heart to cherish a thought of resentment. 
The invalid sister is now no more. Her illness took a se- 
vere form, and she rapidly declined, maintaining her joyous 
spirits and earnest sympathies to the end. Janette Somers 
is still a shining star in the theatrical world, and I have 
heard it whispered that Rosina Dodd is preparing, under 
her tuition^ to go on the stage. 



THE END. 
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